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PREFACE 






The present volume of Proceedings adds materially to the 
sum total of the League's information and literature on the 
various phases of the municipal problem. 

The several papers on the subject of uniform municipal 
accounting and statistics show not only the extent to which 
the League's schedules and work in this field have been availed 
of; and the experiences incident to their actual installation; 
but extend the careful consideration that has been given to this 
most important subject and prepare the ground for a volume, 
similar to #, The Municipal Program/' which will be at once a 
guide-book and a manual for all engaged in the study or 
administration of municipal affairs. 

The review of "The Municipal Program*' by Dr. Wilcox 
shows how useful that volume has been and how widely used. 
With each passing year the appreciation of its value increases, 
and this is true of each line of work which the League has taken 
up and furnishes the strongest argument for its continued sup- 
port. There are many things of a spectacular character which 
might be taken up and a more brilliant though brief notoriety 
Achieved, but the League has always preferred to build solidly 
and for the future. It is, therefore, both pleasing and encourag- 
ing to be able to record the fact that there is a growing apprecia- 
tion of the substantial character of its contributions to the cause 
of municipal development and progress, 

The series of papers on the always present and always 
pressing question of nomination reform constitutes a striking 
addition to the discussion of this subject. The papers are 
fundamental, striking at the very roots of the difficulty. There 
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may be difference of opinion as to the remedy proposed; there 
will be none as to the searching character of the analysis of the 
situation and its evils. 

The training of the rising generation in civics, and more 
particularly in their duties as municipal citizens, receives a 
larger share of attention than previously. The Committee on 
Instruction in Municipal Government in American Educational 
Institutions (like that on Nomination Reform) is not as yet 
prepared to make a final report. Nor for that matter is that 
on Uniform Municipal Accounting. The very nature of the 
work of these Committees and of the careful methods which 
they have pursued makes a final report a matter of some years' 
study and effort. Moreover, the problem is not one that per- 
mits of hasty review or study. And the end the League has in 
view will not permit of superficial generalizations. 

The general papers, as usual, deal with current phases and 
serve either to review progress, to bring a discussion up to date, 
to connect the past with the present consideration or to report 
upon some striking occurrence of the year. 

This volume, as its predecessors, is put forth with a sincere 
desire that it may prove to be useful and helpful to that 
growing number of Americans who appreciate the duty and 
necessity of giving of their time and energy for the elevation 
of American municipalities, and for combating the forces which 
are always tending to corrupt and debase them. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 



t April 27, 1904, 2*30 *. m. 

The opening session was called to order by Vice-President Charles 
ardson, in the Assembly Hall of the Northwestern University Build- 
J7 Lake street. Chicago. 

TUB CHAiftifAK: The meeting will please come to order. Before we 
commence the regular business of the League, we are to have the pleasure 
of hearing from Mr, Alfred L. Dakar, Vice-President of the City Club of 
Chicago. [Applause.] 



tNU. Alfred L. Baker: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con* 
tioa: The esteemed President of our City Club is to-day unavoidably 
ant. It is for me then in his behaH, in behalf of our Club, and in behalf 
of all who desire good city government, to extend to you a most hearty 
and enthusiastic welcome. The work which the National Municipal 
League has been doing for ten long years, the work which to-day marks 
the beginning of another conference, is of a nature which is of a great deal 
more importance than many men appreciate or realize. The two most 
important epochs in our political lives were the adop- 
Two Important tion of the Constitution under Washington, and the 
Epochs preservation of the Union under Abraham Lincoln, 

Next in importance to these great epochs is the present 
problem of right government for our cities. At the present rate of 
increase, another generation will indicate that one-half of the population 
of the United States will be located in our cities. The corruption and 
mismanagement of our largest cities occasioned the organization of 
lotietiei in New York, Chicago and other large cities; your national 
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organization is the result of many minds coming together and realizing 
.ttfe importance of something definite, and something national being done 
./t6;femedy an evil, which if allowed to continue would be as disastrous even 
. Js> the Civil War. You men who are patiently, modestly, perseveringly 
pursuing methods and reaching out for improvements in our local govern- 
ments, are more patriotic and entitled to equal glory with the soldier who 
dashes up San Juan Hill, or undergoes the malarial dangers of the Philip- 
pine Islands, for the question of good government in our large cities is of 
vastly more moment to the future welfare of our country than any warlike 
victory. 

For generations we have pointed to the older civilizations, saying 
that corruption and public immorality have been the cancer that has 
destroyed them. Unless we can solve the problem of good city gov- 
ernment, unless New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and St 
Louis, or unless a majority of these great cities accomplish an honest 
democratic government, unless the citizens feel the importance of civic 
patriotism and civic virtue, republican institutions will become a failure. 
Our New England town meeting was the germ of all our ideas of political 
equality and self-government; the New England town meeting has been 
supplanted by the modern methods of city politics, and it is needless to 
point to history to prove that the decadence of previous civilizations 
originated in the corruption of the large cities. The numerous municipla 
associations which have been created in all our large cities, all tending 
towards one purpose, have been indicative for years of the great necessity 
for improvement. I might say there is no more strenuous work needed 
than this work of yours, gentlemen, — you who are assembled here to-day 
to begin your three days* conference on what can be done to secure better 
city government. Not alone on the war which prevented the disso- 
lution of the Union, not alone on the questions which became so serious 
as to occasion civil strife, and ended in a firmer union of the United States, 
but with equal emphasis will the future historian dwell 
Making History, on those men who by their disinterested and patriotic 
actions reclaimed city government from the mire of 
corruption and inspired a feeling of civic pride and civic patriotism. The 
government of all our large cities will be referred to with the same pride 
as we now refer to the New England town meetings, where all men were 
peers and met on common ground to disinterestedly discuss and agree on 
local affairs. You gentlemen here are making history; the work which 
you do will eventually enter into the spirit of our institutions. 

The City Club of Chicago and the citizens of Chicago wish you God- 
speed in your efforts. [Applause.] 

The Chairman: We will now have the pleasure of hearing from 
Dr. Howard S.Taylor on behalf of Mayor Harrison, of Chicago. [Applause.] 

Dr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sure it 
would have been a pronounced pleasure to the Mayor could he have been 
present in person this afternoon to have expressed his friendly salutations 
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to this organisation and to have bid the visiting delegates from other 
municipalities in the country a hearty welcome to our city* He could 
not be here, however- I left him a few minutes ago, still working with a 
committee without having had any luncheon and having all day been 
strenuously engaged, By the bye, I may say by way of apology for 
myself as well as for the Mayor, that I have had no opportunity to make 
that preparation for even a short and formal address of welcome 
which the dignity and importance of this meeting entitle it to receive* 
Enough, however, to express on behalf of the Mayor and the municipal 
government in ail the tongues of the forty-three different nationalities 
of Chicago, the good English word, "Welcome." You are heartily 
welcome to Chicago, 

Now thus far having spoken for the Mayor, suffer me to say a few 
iltory and also unpremeditated words for myself. Having been a 
municipal reformer (unorganized) for a number of years, I have had some 
experience, and my experience leads me to entertain a very hearty sym- 
pathy for these delegates and for the purpose that has brought them 
together, 

I take it that you meet together this afternoon, not in the spirit of 
pessimism that guided Macaulay's pen when he predicted the irruption 
of a new horde of Vandals and Huns who were to break 
Predictions. out in the crowded purlieus of our great cities and again 

level civilization in the dust. You do not agree with 
the despairing forecast given by Wendell Phillips more than forty years 
ago when he predicted that the government of our great cities would not 
only be the greatest, but perhaps the most unsolvable, of all of our great 
problems. You are here rather with a hopeful belief that something cam 
be done and will be done to make the government of our great cities as 
clean, orderly, as effectual and truthful as the government of any other 
part of the country. And in your conference together, doubtless the 
aspect of these great problems will become more and more definite in 
your minds. The younger ones of this assembly will find out gradually 
what the elder ones have already found out* that the work is a tedious 
one # that it is not to be accomplished by any sudden exuberation of mere 
warmth and enthusiasm; that Gerald Massey was voicing history when 
he said: 

Tis weary waiting, wave by wave, 

Yet still the tides move onward. 
We build like corals, grave by grave, 

Yet beat a pathway sunward* 
We're beaten back in many a fray, 

Yet still new strength we borrow, 
And where our vanguard rests to-day 

Our rear shall rest to-morrow/* 
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And you will discover in the course of your experience and the 
exchange of your opinions, another thing, that the great obstacles and 
difficulties to virtuous and effective government in our great cities do not 
rest wholly or even largely in the direction of mere municipal officials. 
You will discover that these difficulties are great 
Underlying underlying persistent conditions like geographical 

Conditions. strata, fixed there invisibly and gradually a good while 

ago, and that no amount of official enthusiasm or 
official intelligence or probity or virtue can wholly satisfy and settle these 
conditions without considering means for altering the conditions them- 
selves. 

Let me give you an instance — and I talk mere truisms — there is the 
liquor traffic. (I am not pronouncing any opinion as to the method of 
remedying it) but all around the terraqueous globe, in every civilization 
that we know anything about, from the judiciary of all Europe as well as 
of America, it is agreed that about seventy-five per cent of all the pauper- 
ism and crime known to our statistics is the direct product of the drink 
traffic. 

Let me give you another illustration. In this age of increasing 
tension between capital and labor it is observable — it is a well-known 
phenomenon, that the impingement of interest, the collision between the 
owner and his employe, is gradually approaching the acuteness and 
severity of a civil war all over the country. And therefore when you 
talk about clean municipal government and peace and order within 
municipal walls you have got to do it under the shadow of this great 
economic condition which is day after day and week after week becoming 
more observable, more emphatic and more pronounced. 

Let me give you another illustration. With the growth of great 
corporations, and especially of corporations which are engaged in operat- 
ing municipal utilities of various kinds — I am uttering no libel when I 
say it is a uniform phenomenon east and west and north and south, that 
just as these great interests become developed, just in that proportion 
juries and courts and city councils and legislatures have to endure that 
test spoken of by Philip of Macedon when he said that he could take any 
city through whose gates he could get a mule's load of gold. And I say, 
when you talk about municipal purity and municipal reform, you must 
discuss it in the light of that increasing development of capital engaged 
in operating public utilities. I have my own theory as to how that thing 
should be settled, a theory based not upon mere speculation or powers of 
prophecy, but upon the observed experience of the great municipalities 
of Europe. I believe that a very large part of our municipal problems, 
problems of pure municipal government, will disappear when our people 
shall once conclude to do what they are doing so efficiently in other parts 
of the world, operate public utilities for and by the public. [Applause.] 

But I must not dilate upon topics that will engage your more mature 
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and more deliberate and better prepared councils hereafter. I am here 
merely to say on behalf of his Honor the Mayor, who for seven long years 
in a high official position has proven himself to be a substantial and real 
reformer in the city of Chicago , I am here upon his behalf to say to you 
once again, "Welcome," a hearty welcome, [Applause.] 

The Chairman : I am sure we all have a very grateful appreciation 
of ihe admirable and instructive address that we have just listened to. 
I for one am very glad to hear from a representative of Mayor Harrison. 
I know of no man in the United States who has had a better opportunity 
to learn all the phenomena of municipal government, of what it is, and 
what it ought to be, and what it can be made, 

On behalf of the National Municipal League and its visiting members, 
I want to tender our sincere thanks for the kind invitations and welcome 
we have received from our hosts and friends and co-workers in Chicago. 

The splendid work that has been done, and the triumphs that have 
been won by the intelligent citizens, officials and reform organizations of 
this city, have aroused the sympathies and the admiration of the advo- 
cates of honest government throughout the Union, 

Ai no man can live unto himself alone, so no city can transact its 
business or perform its functions, without affecting for good or ill the 
corporate life and conduct of other cities, and we feel that the men who 
have been so bravely and so ably contending and are still contending; for 
purer and better government in Chicago, have in a larger sense been fight- 
ing our battles as well as their own. Their example and their successes 
have inspired us with new energies and new hopes for the conflicts in 
which we are engaged in other places. 

We can say to the people of Chicago that we have come to you some- 
what as the Queen of Sheba came to Solomon. As she desired to see with 
her own eyes the glories of the great king, so we wish to 
see and hear more of what you have accomplished in 
your strenuous warfare with corruption and ineffi- 
ciency in your local government. And as the queen 
sought to prove the wisdom of Solomon with hard 
questions, so you may find that we have some problems for the solution 
of which we would be glad to have your aid and counsel. 

The formation of this League in 1804 was due to the urgent necessity 
for more vigorous and effective action against the greedy and unscrupu- 
lous elements which exist in every community. These elements are com- 
mon to all classes, the rich as well as the poor, and they will no doubt 
continue to deceive and exploit their fellow -citizens until humanity 
Attains perfection and its selfishness and wickedness disappear in the 
dawn of the great millennium* Between these predatory elements and 
men ©f strict integrity and civic patriotism there is and always must be 
a state of civil war. Combinations of the bad and selfish are constantly 
striving to secure control of the public powers and public assets, and 
wherever there are citizens worthy of the name those combinations are 
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being denounced and opposed with more or less vigor and success. As a 
rule these contending forces include but a small minority of the people, 
and a large majority of the voters are so lacking in anything like an ade- 
quate conception of the importance of good city government, or so blinded 
and divided by the insistence of mercenary politicians upon national 
or partisan issues, that they generally vote against their own interests. 
But while the primary causes which lead to bad government are 
substantially the same in all cities, there are great differences in the local 
conditions upon which the success or failure of reform movements and 

reform methods must largely depend. Some of the 
Differences in greatest difficulties that we have to deal with are found 
Local Conditions, in places where the minority party is too insignificant 

and too venal to be available for any good purpose, 
places where there are no registration laws and no ballot or civil service 
laws that are worth having, and places where the federal patronage, the 
State legislature and all the departments of the State government, are 
dominated by the same party and the same corrupt influences which rule 
the city. There are cities where all the offices and all the machinery of 
elections are so entirely controlled by the enemies of good government, 
and fraud is so easy, so free from danger, and so general, that the most 
vital and essential of all the rights of the people, the power to express and 
enforce their wishes by their votes, is practically lost. One of the most 
necessary safeguards in a municipal government is that public service 
corporations should always be kept within striking distance of the ballot 
box. But there are communities where it is useless to appeal to the voters 
to protect themselves from extortion and abuse, because the public 
service corporations have been stupidly or corruptly permitted to intrench 
themselves behind impregnable ramparts of unlimited franchises and to 
obtain an enormous influence among the voters by a wide distribution of 
exceedingly profitable stocks, bonds and business patronage. In some 
places the desire to share in ill-gotten or unfair profits and the fear of 
business antagonism or of political and social ostracism have been suf- 
ficient to secure for a corrupt government the silence or support of a large 
majority of the most prominent and influential citizens. 

If our Chicago friends will tell us how reformers can succeed in a city 
where they must contend with all the difficulties to which I have alluded, 

we will be able to say of their wisdom as the Queen of 
How Can Sheba said of the wisdom of Solomon, that the half 

We Succeed? of its greatness had not been told us. It is, however, 

a very encouraging fact that there is only one of our 
great commonwealths where the local governments are afflicted with all 
the known political diseases at one and the same time, and where it seems 
to be impossible for the people to elect better men until they can get better 
laws, and equally impossible for them to get better laws until they can 
elect better men. And although that unfortunate State may have to 
remain in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity for some years 
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longer, there are signs that even in it the mighty leaven of purer and 
higher ideals is working strongly for its improvement. 

I hop* that my brief references to some of the places where our work 
is especially difficult will not give the impression that there can be any 
excuse for pessimism in the National Municipal League. Such a survey 
of the whole field as we will find in our Secretary's report will show that 
it is not only in Chicago, but in many other cities and States as well, that 
great progress has been made. I think we have abundant reasons for 
encouragement and enthusiasm in our work, and for an abiding faith in 
its ultimate success. [Applause,] 

»We will now have the pleasure of listening to the annual review of the 
Secretary, the Hon, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
The Secretary: I have entitled the year's review, "A Year's Dis- 
closure and Development, " for reasons which I think will be apparent 
as the paper progresses. 

(For Mr, Woodruff's address on M A Year's Disclosure and Develop- 
ment/* see Appendix.) 

The Chairman*: The next item on our program is the report of the 
Treasurer, Mr. George Burnham, Jr. Mr. Burn ham has been in Europe, 
rod although he was to sail for home from Naples to-day he will hardly be 
able to get here before the convention adjourns, so Mr* Frank N. Hart well, 

»of Louisville, has kindly consented to read it for him. 
The following report of the Treasurer was then read by Mr. Hartwell: 
Philadelphia, April iG, 1904. 
Officers of the National Municipal League: 

Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith is annual report of the Treasurer for 
the season 1903-4, covering receipts and expenditures and showing bal- 
ance in hand P April i» $610.9$. The accompanying vouchers, numbered 
520 to 6 3 1 , inclusive, have been duly approved by the Secretary and Vice- 
President, and I trust they will be found in order, The attached memo- 
randum of the Union Trust Company shows the bank balance, April 1, 
Si»o$4*qo, and the notation thereon of checks drawn but not presented 
for payment shows the balance as per report. 
Very truly yours, 

Geo. Bur sham, Jr., Treasurer, 

Per J as. H. M. Hayes, Attorney, 

Balance, April 32, r 903 , . . , . $337 1 4 

Receipts: 

Dues . .... $3,195 o© 

Contributions . ♦ . 5,158 60 

ftdtagi . .. . 4^4 1 1 

Interest on bank balance , 1 4 08 

6,701 79 
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Expenditures: 

Printing and stationery $i,437 45 

Postage 1,065 94 

Clerical work 474 65 

Secretary 1,958 28 

Detroit proceedings 868 1 1 

Traveling expenses 316 72 

Clippings 141 54 

General expenses 236 26 

$6,498 95 

Balance in hands of Treasurer, April 1 $619 98 

Mr, Hartwell: Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that accompanying 
the Treasurer's report are the various vouchers, and I make the usual 
motion that an auditing committee be appointed to verify the account. 

The motion was carried, and the Chair appointed Messrs. Hartwell 
and John A. Butler, of Milwaukee, to audit the account. 

The Chairman : We will now have the report of the Committee on 
Nominations, which Mr. Butler will be kind enough to read. 

The following report was then read by Mr. Butler: 

New York, April 27, 1904. 
To the National Municipal League: 

Your Committee has the honor to submit the following nominations 
for officers and members of the Executive Committee of the National 
Municipal League for the year ensuing: 

For Honorary President — James C. Carter, New York. 

For President — Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore. 

For Vice-Presidents — Charles Richardson, Philadelphia; Samuel B. 
Capen, Boston; Thomas N. Strong, Portland, Ore.; H. Dickson Bruns, 
New Orleans; Edmund J. James, Chicago. 

For Secretary — Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia. 

For Treasurer — George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia. 

For Members of the Executive Committee — Horace E. Deming, New 
York, Chairman; William G. Low, Brooklyn; Frank H. Scott, Chicago; 
Mattoon M. Curtis, Cleveland; Elliot H. Pendleton, Cincinnati; Harry 
T. Atkins, Cincinnati; John Davis, Detroit; John A. Butler, Milwaukee; 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg; Robert W. De Forest, New York; 
George Haven Putnam, New York; Charles B. Spahr, New York; Hector 
Mcintosh, Philadelphia; Harry B. French, Philadelphia; George W. 
Guthrie, Pittsburg; Oliver McClintock, Pittsburg; Harry A. Garfield, 
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Princeton; Charles Nagel t St. Louis; Dudley Tibbetts, Troy; William 
P. Bancroft* Wilmington. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George McAneny, 
John A. Butler, 
L. S. Rowe, 

Committee on Nominations. 

Thb Chairman: You have heard the report of the Committee on 
Nominations. I have some hesitation in entertaining a motion to approve 
that, as my name appears on the list. If some one will suggest a tempo- 
rary Chairman, I "will gladly vacate. If not, I will put the motion , 

There seeming to be no disposition to relieve the Chairman of the 
responsibility, the question was put on a motion to authorize the Secre- 
tary to cast the ballot of the League in favor of the gentlemen named 
in the report, which motion was made by Mr. Butler, and It having been 
carried, the Secretary announced that he had cast a ballot as directed for 
the candidates, and they were accordingly declared elected. 

The Chairman: The next paper is, "The Denver Situation and 
the Rush Amendment," by Professor F, H. H, Roberts, of the University 
of Denver, 

Professor Roberts: It will be slightly difficult forme to tell you 
what the Denver situation is. We have an election in about ten days that 
will answer the question much better than I can. At the present time I 
must sum the whole story up in one word, "unsatisfactory. " The election 
may change it. 

Our Secretary referred to our Honest Election League. That is a 
part of our situation. It has been unusually unfortunate, It has suc- 
ceeded in having fifteen men indicted, but not one has been prosecuted. 
It was unfortunate in that matter Every man who was indicted either 
succeeded in getting into the penitentiary or on the road to the gallows 
from the time they were indicted until the present, and they have been 
unable to try them or prove that any of them is guilty or intended to be 
guilty of fraud at the election. I believe that two of them succeeded in 
dying a natural death; one has been killed. It has been chasing these 
men out of town. They have been going down to Canon City where our 
penitentiary is located, for other purposes. My paper is a colorless one, 
and historical rather than in any other spirit. It is not critical. It 
simply states the condition. The man who writes the paper a year from 
now can tell you the situation much better than I can, but I want to show 
you bow we build a city in the West. Denver is the center of three mil- 
lion population. We have a great many cities that are suburbs of Denver, 
although they may be six hundred miles away. They come to Denver for 
their dry goods, their groceries and their notions [laughter] — of all 
characters. And if we succeed in building up good government in the 
city of Denver, it means good government in about four different states. 
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Professor Roberts then read his paper on "The Denver Situation." 
(See Appendix.) 

The Chairman : I will interrupt the proceedings for a few moments 
to hear some announcements from Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Hooker: On behalf of the City Club I wish to extend to all 
visiting delegates the privileges of that club during your stay here, 
including the dining-room facilities. You will find, on the skeleton pro- 
gram which is being distributed, the address of the club, 180 Madison 
street, and also this announcement which I have just made. 

I would also like to call your attention to the reception to-morrow 
evening to follow President Bonaparte's annual address. The reception 
will be held on the floor above in the rooms of the Law School, and 
all of you and your friends (ladies, of course, included) are very cordially 
invited. 

The Secretary : The chairman of the Executive Committee desires 
a meeting of that committee immediately after the adjournment of this 
session, at his rooms, in the Auditorium Annex. • 

The Chairman: The next paper on our program is one on "The 
St. Louis School Board; an Instance of Successful Home Rule," by the 
Hon. Charles Nagel, of St. Louis. We will have the pleasure of hearing 
from Mr. Nagel. 

Mr. Nagel then read his paper, entitled "The St. Louis School 
Board. ' ' (See Appendix.) 

The Chairman: Dr. Oberholtzer has been prevented by family 
bereavement from being here, and if there is no objection his paper, on 
"Home Rule Provisions in American Charters," will be printed in the 
proceedings and not read at the present time. (See Appendix.) Omitting 
that paper will give us a few minutes for discussion. If anyone present 
wishes to ask the gentlemen who have been reading papers any questions, 
I have no doubt they will be willing to answer them. 

The Secretary: I have been asked to present, on behalf of the 
Denver Real Estate Exchange, the Denver Chamber of Commerce, the 
Denver Board of Trade, and the University of Denver, a cordial invitation 
to the National Municipal League to hold its next annual convention in 
Denver. 

I move as usual with such invitations, that they be referred to the 
Executive Committee for action. 
The motion was carried. 

Mr. Orvillb T. Bright, of Chicago: I should like to ask Mr. Nagel 
how the candidates for the school board in St. Louis are nominated. 

Mr. Nagel: They are nominated by the parties, 
The St. Louis just as your candidates have been. We have made no 

School Board. improvement, with this exception, that the party man- 
agements appreciate the frame of mind of the com- 
munity and they divide the nominations regularly. 
Mr. Bright: Each party nominates six? 
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Mil Nag el: No; we elect only four at a time, and each party takes 
two, and that is done by common consent, and no party has dared to 
Invade that rule. 

■ Mr, Bright: The election is for three years? 

Mr. Nagel: No; I believe every two years. Every two years we 
elect four* There are twelve members altogether. So when the time 
comes each party agrees upon two candidates, and that party has the 
final determination as to those two selections, according the same 
privilege to the other. 

Professor Edward W. Semis; When the teachers are nominated 
by the superintendents, must their appointment be confirmed by the 
board? 

Mr, Nagel: Yes. 

Professor Bemis: Does that ever result in log-rolling? 

Mr. Nagel : It has not* The result has been extremely satisfactory. 
1 did not read the entire report, because I felt 1 was intruding upon your 
time as it was, but the teachers are reappointed every year, so that the 
superintendent and the board have that situation in absolute control at 
ill times, so that dismissals and the wrangling over dismissals are rarely 
necessary, because the teachers may be deposed by merely dropping them. 
Of course there are occasions when resignations may be requested, but 

• that would be under extreme conditions only, 
Mr. E0WIK BuRRtrr Smith : I would like to ask Mr, Nagel a question : 
1 take it that if two candidates were selected by both parties there is no 
coolest at the polls at all? 

»Mr. Nagel: There is no contest at all. 
Mr. Smith: Do you think that would work well commonly? 
Mr. Nagel; I have ceased to think, I have come to the conclusion 
that no law will protect me ; that I must protect myself. The system is 
not going to protect itself. It has worked finely so far. We have as fine 
a body of men as we can get. One man was a prominent figure in our 
city fifty years ago, and was then holding office. 

Mr. Smith : I would like to make a few remarks under the general 

proposition. We started on a scheme similar to that on our drainage 

board some years ago, to build a great canal* but the 

Chicago's law provides that each party shall only nominate a 

Experience. certain number. There are nine members of the board. 

Each party must nominate five. That was a matter of 

iblic interest at first, and we secured good nominations for a 

I election in the whole district. But of course the people only had 

an opportunity to reject one of the ten candidates. At first the board 

was good, but it became steadily worse. The politicians now control it. 

1 think there was a similar scheme for the election of the upper house of 

the city council of Boston, adopted the year before last; an arrangement 

by which the people have a chance to reject three out of sixteen. I don't 

believe that will work where there is any patronage or where there is any 
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considerable amount of money to be expended in contracts, as a rule; 
because it is not an election, but simply a nomination, and unless you 
provide that the people can really nominate, which as a rule they do not 
do now, it simply leaves it to party machines. 

Mr. Nagel: We have all the attractions for the spoilsman. We of 
course have schoolhouses to build. I say "we," although I am not a 
member of the board and have never been. We have schoolhouses to 
repair and janitors to appoint and quite a force of men. We have the 
same conditions that led to the original degradation of the school board, 
and yet so far we have managed to select an excellent body of men. Now 
this division between the parties is not a matter of regulation by law. 
That is a matter of consideration outside, and while of course we realize 
the danger and realize that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, yet if 
either party were to refuse to recognize that rule of common consent, it 
would invite opposition in the community, and if each party were to take 
advantage of its privilege to name two men and select distinctly bad men, 
it would invite like condemnation. So that for the present I think we 
have the situation in pretty good control. But of course every law 
depends on intelligent use. 

The Chairman: I would like to ask Mr. Nagel what is the compara- 
tive strength of the two parties in St. Louis, as a rule. 

Mr. Nagel: We have no way of gauging that now, because we have 
had no election in our city for some years that we are willing to accept as 
a test, but the city is supposed to be Republican under normal conditions. 
The Republican party, however (referring to that same administration 
which I spoke of) , abused its opportunity and became very unpopular, so 
that Democratic success was entirely natural. I think we may say that 
the parties are sufficiently well divided to exercise something of a check 
upon each other. 

Mr. G. Charles Griffiths, of Chicago: Do women have a right to 
vote for members of the Board of Education in St. Louis? 

Mr. Nagel: Not yet. 

Mr. E. B. Sturges, of Scranton: Has the legislature the power to 
upset that condition of affairs at any time? 

Mr. Nagel: Yes. The legislature has that power. The municipal 
government has the charter, which, however, is subject to some of the 
dangers discussed in connection with the Denver situation. But the 
school board is under the direction of the legislature, and this act was a 
legislative act. 

Mr. Sturges: But you have had seven years of it. 

Mr. Nagel: We have had seven years that we have had better 
success than we imagined. 

Mr. Price: If I understand Mr. Nagel correctly, the Superintendent 
of Schools has the initiative in all appointments and in the regulation of 
the course of study and in the selection of text-books. 

Mr. Nagel: Subject to the approval of the board. 
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Mr, Bright; But the initiative must come from the superintendent? 

Mr, Nagel: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bright: I think there is a suggestion for Brother Smith. And 
as I understand also f the Commissioner of Buildings has pretty nearly the 
same initiative in that business. 

Mr. Nagel: Yes. He has about the same position. Both are 
appointed by the board* but become independent, and responsible to the 
public after they are appointed. 

Mr. Bright: Then you have an auditor — 

Mr, Nagel; A treasurer and secretary. 

Mr. Bright, And they may block any unfortunate game that is 
going? 

Mr, Nagel: They are in a position to block everything that is 
irregular. 

Professor Be iris: With regard to another paper of the afternoon, 
from my friend, Mr. Woodruff, I think that I would Hke to put one remark 
into the minutes. The Secretary has given us such an admirable presenta- 
tion, yet he has to rely, of course, in many cases, upon correspondents, 
and there was one remark that he made in regard to the Ohio situation, 
that strikes me as perhaps based on letters that look upon the matter so 
differently from what I have seen on the spot, that I merely want to 
interject one paragraph into the minutes, and that merely to present my 
point of view in regard to it. He was explaining the first victory in 
Cleveland for the present city administration as a victory for municipal 
good government, and the defeat of Mr, Johnson for Governor last fall 
is a jtist rebuke for taking municipal questions into state politics* or 
interjecting municipal officials into state political arenas, if I understood 
it right. Now I am not going to discuss the causes of the election nor 
the results of it at all, but merely to say that I do not think that that 
was the cause, and 1 would say further that in a State like Ohio or New 
York, and in fact in most of our states that do not have home rule provisions 
in their charter and in the state constitution, a man cannot be to-day a 
good municipal reformer unless he also tries to get control of the legislature 
and the governorship, to prevent the ruining of whatever you attempt in 
city affairs by a bad legislature. It is absolutely necessary in most of our 
states to-day in order to get home rule into the state constitutions and 
into the legislative acts — it is almost necessary for municipal reformers to 
go into state politics as an immediate means. As an ultimate end, we 
want to get rid of going into state politics, but before we can do that we 
have to do something to make state legislatures commit political suicide 
in the control of cities, which is of course one of the great things we are 
working for* Therefore I would say any effort made by the people of 
Cleveland to go into state politics had a good motive so far as that is 
con c e rn ed, although I am not going into the merits of the campaign. 
I merely say this because Mr* Woodruff's paper was so magnificent, 
I wanted to say, as a resident of Ohio, I looked on that point a 
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little differently, and I think perhaps he intended to put it a little 
differently. 

The Sbcrbtary: So there may be no misunderstanding as to the 
point I made, permit me to say that my review referred only to the city 
of Cleveland, and not to the State situation in Ohio. I don't know what 
it was — at least I am not fully advised as to all the causes that led to 
Mr. Johnson's defeat in the State at large; but the thing that impressed 
me in the local situation from my own study of it at first hand, and also 
from the information which I received, was this: that Mr. Johnson was 
using his city officials to carry on his State campaign. I received a letter 
from one of the city officials of Cleveland, which I have preserved as an 
interesting exhibit, stating that he could not answer for six weeks par- 
ticular questions I had asked him, as he was busy campaigning in the 
state for Mr. Johnson, and would not be back in Cleveland except on 
Sundays. Now it is that sort of injection of the municipal officers into 
a State campaign that is objectionable, and it was generally understood 
that a great many of Mr. Johnson's officials did that very thing. Some 
who are very close and careful observers felt that that was one of the 
reasons why Mr. Johnson failed to carry Cleveland, because he was doing 
the reverse of what he contended for. The State had put its hand 
into municipal politics, and the voters of Cleveland rebuked that. Then 
they rebuked Mr. Johnson for forcing the municipal officers into the State 
fight. Unfortunately all of Mr. Johnson's appointees are not of the same 
character as Professor Bemis, who has just spoken. If we had more 
Professor Bemises there, I don't think that that would lead to Mr. 
Johnson's losing Cleveland. 

Professor Bemis: It is to be condemned, and I should join Mr. 
Woodruff in condemning that, although I have not heard it referred to 
in Cleveland as an important factor in this campaign. Of course that is 
frequently done in most of the cities in this country. 

The Chairman : I think as we are to have a meeting of the Executive 
Committee at the close of this session, that the time has arrived when we 
had better adjourn. 

The convention then adjourned until 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 

The second session of the Conference was called to order in the 
Northwestern University Building at 8 o'clock p. m. by Vice-President 
Edmund J. James, President of Northwestern University. 

The Chairman : I desire in the first place to extend a hearty welcome 
to the members and delegates of th° National Municipal League to this 
building, and to express the pleasure of the University at being able to 
put it at your disposal. 

My attention was called two days ago to the fact that "introductory 
remarks by the presiding officer" was a title on the program. I received 
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s to the subject of the remarks* but as I am somewhat 
interested in the topic of the evening, I think I will announce a few 
remarks on that by way of stirring up the speakers who come after me, 
for I am sure I shall present a point of view that will receive criticism 
from the speakers who come on, so my remarks will add at least to the 
interest of the investigation 

Of all the departments of city government there is none that is more 
difficult than that of taxation. There is no department in which there is 

• less agreement among the men who have thought 

Taxation a longest and studied deepest on the subject in regard 

Difficult Problem, even to such a simple matter as the definition. There 
is no subject in which the difficulties of classification 
seem to be greater* No two men really agree to-day — no two of the 
great writers upon taxation in any language agree upon any fundamental 
classification of taxes, or agree upon any set of definitions of what taxation 
really is. And abo% r e all, they fail to agree upon the economic results of 
taxation. It is almost impossible to get any two men to agree as to who 
pays a given tax in the long run — who bears the burden of it. We know of 
course who is called on to pay it in the first place; but whether the burden 
rests on our shoulders or we are able to shift it off and roll it on to some- 
body else — I say there are no two authorities who agree on any funda- 
mental principles. 

I Of alJ the departments of taxation, I think none is more complicated 
or more difficult to arrive at any clear and well-defined conclusion in 
regard to, than local taxation, or as we understand the term here to-night, 
municipal taxation ; for, however closely the authorities may agree upon — 
or however they may strive to agree upon— some of the principles of 
taxation in a broad way covering the nation or the state, they diverge 
still more widely when it comes to the question of municipal taxation. 
Those of you who have read the writings of David A. 
Differences Wells, who was the first writer in this country to 

among Students, expatiate on this subject on the basis of long-continued 
if not very scientific studies, will remember that he was 
a great advocate of what he called a simple system of taxation, and he 
thought he could prove beyond any doubt where the burden of a tax was 
ultimately to rest, and having done so, then he could pick out the tax 
which a community ought to levy and which in the long run would dis- 
tribute itself equitably among those in the community who were to bear 
the burden. It has always seemed to me (although Mr. Wells would turn 
over in bis grave if any one would attribute such a thought to him) that 
the Henry George theory was the logical outcome of David A. Wells' 
theory advanced from a different point of view, and the striking thing 
in both features, and the one which is attractive to everyone, including 
those who agree with them least of all, is the simplicity of the proposi- 
tion 

Now every modem country has had this same difficulty about munici- 
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pal taxation that we are having. England, France, Germany, Austria — 

all of them, every country in proportion as it became 
The Difficulty developed, in proportion as municipal life has developed 
is General. in the last generation, has come face to face with this 

as its most serious problem, and every European 
country has established one commission after another and established 
one law after another in trying to arrive at some kind of a method which 
will be at once fruitful and fair. Of course this very largely came, you 
may say almost entirely, from the new demands which we are making 
from the social point of view on the modern municipality. As long as 
we were willing to have the state bear the burden of all the expenses, and 
as long as the city did not have to look after the administration of justice, 
as long as we had no fire protection or police force, and dealt with education 
only on the narrowest possible lines, of course a municipality needed very 
little revenue; but with the beginning of the last century we began to 
place new demands on the municipality involving the raising of large 
funds for municipal purposes. As soon as that came, trouble came. 
Under the old plan we might have raised all the money needed by volun- 
tary contribution, which at one time was in force in Hamburg, and which 
has been used at different times in other communities in different cities 
of the world, and at different periods of the world's developments. As 
soon as we began to need large sums of money it was necessary to use new 
means. With all the great demands of to-day we are face to face with 
one of two propositions. Either to find a more effective means of public 
revenue and one which will be fair and just and truthful, or else stop 
advancing. And to my mind, from an economic point of view, the real 
place at which our whole modern governmental system is breaking down, 
is this very problem of local taxation. How can we meet from our local 
sources the demands which our growing conception of the duty of a 
municipality to itself and its different classes require us to meet? 

Now I am going to lay down two or three propositions in regard to 
taxation in Chicago, because I think they apply to every city. In the 

first place, I don't believe that our present system of 
Chicago's System taxation in the city of Chicago would furnish — and I 
Inadequate. may say I use the term taxation here in rather a large 

sense; I am concerned here regarding the total public 
revenue of a municipality, not about taxation in that narrowest of senses 
which an economist might apply to it in giving the narrowest permissible 
definition of the word "tax," which would exclude a license or fee for 
public service of any kind. I am using the term for getting public 
revenue by means of compulsory or semi-compulsory revenue — my first 
proposition is that the present system (our present laws, if you please), 
even if they were efficiently and honestly enforced, would not provide 
that amount of public revenue — that proportion of the total income of 
this community which we ought in all reason to be spending upon our 
public purposes. 
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I think in a modern civilized community like our own, leaving out 
the question of administrative efficiency or inefficiency, we ought 
to be spending a much larger proportion of the total revenue of society 
through our recognized public agents; collecting it through taxation 
and dispensing it through our public channels. Now the present system 
of deriving public revenue in the city of Chicago, in my opinion, is 
entirely inadequate to secure that proportion of the total income of 
society which we ought in all reason to be spending for public purposes, 
no matter how honestly the law should be administered. Any system of 
local taxation in our large cities, it seems to me, ought to include — and I 
will mention one or two concrete sources of revenue — a land tax; it ought 
to include a system of license fees and fees in general; that is, charges 

which the public makes for certain public services — and 
The City's Right those ought to be public services, such as inspection of 
to Profits. all kinds — it ought to include the profits from municipal 

undertakings such as w f ater, gas and transportation. 
Now this of course strikes one of the very critical points of our whole 
modern social policy. I should designate as profits in any public enter- 
prise of thai sort that portion of the income which a community would 
have to give to private parties in order to get them to carry on the 
business under the supervision of the community. Now I maintain that 
that is a fund which economically speaking it is proper for a community 
to take and employ for general public purposes* It is also a fund which 
it may just as properly, from purely social considerations, if it chooses to 
do bo, refuse to take at all, and the consequence of which of course would 
be a very much diminished charge for these services. But if the com- 
munity would have to allow a five-cent rate to be charged on street-car 
lines, I see no reason from the economic point of view why it is not a 
perfectly proper thing for the community to charge this when it takes 
them on to the public service, even though one and a half cents represent 
the real charge which the community would have to be paying private 
individuals for it. Neither do I see any objection to the community 
taking that one and a half cents and using it for social purposes, spending 
it on education or parks or some other social purpose, or using it in the 
form of making transportation more efficient by simply reducing the price 
three and a half cents, if one and a half cents represent the whole thing. 
t believe that all these elements ought to come into any system of taxa- 
tion, in a word, and that represents to my mind (perhaps it is the critical 
point on which men would differ from one another) , that a system which 
it efficient in the modern municipalities will be a complex system of 
public revenue, a complex system of taxation, and not a simple one, and 
no simple scheme of taxation yet proposed would provide the adequate 
revenue without being unjust and unfair. 

I see ray time has passed. The regular program of the evening, the 
iubject of Municipal Taxation, will be presented in the first place by 
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Mx. Lawson Purdy, of New York, the secretary of the Tax Reform Asso- 
ciation, of whose good work you all know. [Applause.] 

Mr. Purdy: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It would give 
me a great deal of pleasure to discuss what Dr. James has said. It would 
give me a great deal more pleasure and perhaps might give you more, than 
for me to read the paper; but I have a paper to read which will take me 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, so that I am afraid I cannot discuss Pro- 
fessor James' remarks beyond this, that in Chicago you 
Chicago's have a very peculiar condition, so peculiar that I find 

Peculiar it difficult to get from Chicago people a correct state- 

Condition, ment of what the condition is. [Laughter.] The tax 

rate in Chicago is a little over &ve per cent, but that is 
imposed on what is nominally one-fifth of the value of property. Now 
the fact probably is that the assessment is more nearly what the State 
Board of Equalization has said it is, which is about three-quarters the 
full value; and then by law one-fifth of that three-quarters is taken for 
the assessable value, and probably it is not more than what they say. 
Then you have a rate of five per cent or a little over imposed on fifteen 
per cent of the value of property. Then your tax rate in Chicago is less 
than one-sixth of five per cent. Now you can very well afford to more 
than double the present revenue of Chicago with your present very faulty 
system. Perhaps that would not be revenue enough, but it would make 
quite a change in the existing conditions. 

My paper is more general than the remarks of Dr. James. I have 
endeavored to outline what may be done, and in fact must be done all 
over the United States, with the exception of a very few States, before 
we can get any proper system of municipal taxation. 

Mr. Purdy then read a paper on "Municipal Taxation." (See 
Appendix.) 

The Chairman: The subject of Chicago's tax problem will be taken 
up in the first place by Mr. Colin C. H. Fyffe. [Applause.] 

Mr. Fyffe: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I was 
asked to make some remarks this evening on the subject of local taxation, 
I naturally cast about for a subject, particularly as it 
Chicago's Tax was suggested to me that the question of the extraction 
Problem. of personal property tax from the reluctant taxpayer 

should not come within the scope of what I should say. 
I wanted, therefore, to pick out something which was not a matter of 
theory, on which I would not simply have to give my own opinion ; for, 
as a matter of fact, I would not have you attach much weight to my own 
opinion on any theory of taxation. Whatever I have had to do with 
taxation has been with the executive department of the city government. 
I did want to pick out something that was fundamental — I mean funda- 
mental in the sense that it touched more or less upon everybody in the 
community; and I also wanted to find something which, so far as I could 
discover, was more or less unknown. 
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I wish to say a few words to-night on some of the remote results of 
the law under which the taxes in the city of Chicago are reduced to five 
per cent of the assessed valuation. That is the well-known law which is 
commonly known as the Juul act, after Senator Juul, who proposed it in 
the Senate three years ago. 

Now the Juul act on the whole represents, I understand from those 
who know much more about the subject than I do, as a matter of theory, 
an extremely good purpose in tax legislation. That is, it has the idea of 
denniteness in it. Every man knows that his taxes under the Juul act, 
in the city of Chicago, will be only five per cent of the 
Tlie Juul Act, assessed valuation, and nothing more than that. But 

I think that some of the more indirect results of the 
Juul act, so far as those results bear— not upon the taxpayer at all 
(except indirectly perhaps), but upon the municipal corporations which 
go to make up the territory of the city of Chicago, such as the county, 
the sanitary district, the various park boards, the city itself, and the 
Board of Education — are very little known. Now the Juul act (stripped 
of the various husks which have been put around it to protect it from an 
attack on its constitutionality) amounts to this: that the County Clerk 
of Cook County is authorized and directed to ascertain that district or 
part of the taxing district within the bounds of the city of Chicago* in 
which there is the highest rate of taxation in the aggregate, and if that 
rate be greater than five per cent of the assessed valuation, exclusive of 
the tax for the State {which, of course, is protected by the constitution) 
and the tax for school building purposes levied by the Board of Education 
(which is excluded by the act itself), those rates must be reduced pro rata 
to five per cent of the assessed valuation. That is the first provision of 
the Juul act. 

Now I think a word ought to he said as to its history- The agitation 
for its passage arose mainly from the reason that for a period of years, 
from 1 89 1 on, there had been a severe depression m 
111 History. the real estate market in Chicago, and the taxes during 

that period were very high on real estate. The reason 
the taxes were high on real estate was. in the first place, because the 
taxpayers of the city of Chicago — I do not mean without exception by 
any means — but the general run told untruths under oath in regard 
to their personal property; and, in the second place, because the territory 
of the city was five or six years ago, and is to-day and will be for some 
time to come, so plastered with municipalities— sanitary district, city, 
board of education, the various park boards, the old towns — that there 
was a marked increase in the amount of taxes over what they should 
have been in any reasonable system of government. This arose from the 
decentralization of the offices and the duplication of officials, and because 
the public could not look after so many municipalities carefully enough 
U> keep a good watch on them. So the time came in 180& when the 
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new revenue act was passed at a special session. At 
Act of 1898. that special session the present act, under which our 

Board of Assessors and Board of Review were consti- 
tuted, was passed — an act which is conceded to be of great service to the 
city and the various taxing bodies. But the opportunity came then to 
get on to the statute books a law which would reduce the aggregate amount 
of the taxes, and that resulted in the celebrated Section 49, which was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in January, 1900. Under 
that act, in 1899 the assessed valuation was found at a very much higher 
figure than it had ever been found before for Chicago — $376,000,000, as I 
remember it. The act was declared unconstitutional, as I say. One 
argument made for that act was, that after the act had been passed the 
taxpayer who had lied about the amount of his personal property was 
thereby induced to come forward, knowing that his taxes would not be 
more, exclusive of the State and school building taxes, than five per cent 
of the assessed valuation, and would tell the truth, and that to induce 
him to put himself into a condition of truthfulness and afterwards declare 
the law invalid was to betray and cajole him into veracity. It was 
almost in these words that the Supreme Court set aside that contention 
on the part of those who argued for the validity of the act. 

But the act, while it lasted, brought out one feature which I mention 
because it is so much like the operation of the Juul act. It was found 
when the County Clerk cast about throughout the whole county for the 
place where there was the greatest amount of taxation, he found it to 
exist in a part of the village of Riverside, twelve miles west of here — in a 
little territory of that village that did not include more than half a square 
mile, bounded by the tracks of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
on the north and the Desplaines River on the south, which happens to 
be both within the town of Lyons and also the village of Riverside. Now, 
there was a tax levied in that year, either in Lyons or Riverside, but 
covering this territory, of 1.57 per cent of the assessed valuation for the 
purposes of School District Number 5. There was also a high- school tax 
of .87 per cent of the assessed valuation. Those two taxes, which over 
the whole of that little district amounted, I believe, to a levy of one 
thousand dollars or so, made a difference of almost one million dollars to 
Cook County, the sanitary district and the city of Chicago; and, as Judge 
Tuley wittily said, it was in his mind the best instance he had ever seen 
of taxation without representation. For the mere fact of the desire on 
the part of the school trustees of the village of Riverside to add to their 
school service (I believe in that case it was to add to the salaries of some 
of the school-teachers or to get some additional assistance in that respect) 
led to this increase in their taxation, which had an effect on the rate of 
every other taxing body in the County of Cook. 

Now that act has passed away. Its place was taken by the Juul act, 
passed in 1901. An effort has been made in the wording of the Juul act 
to make it free from the constitutional objections which were raised against 
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i old act of iSgS, that objection being that the act was contrary to the 
istitution in that it was special municipal legislation, the particular 
example being that the city of Evans ton, with a population of fifteen or 
twenty thousand people, was* for the mere reason that it was located in 
a county of more than a hundred and twenty-five thousand inhabitants, 
subjected to a certain reduction of its taxes which would not be applied 
to Joliet, Aurora* Quincy or other towns, simply because they happened 
to be in counties of less population than a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, Now whether that applies to the Juul act to-day is a matter 
of debate among lawyers, At all events, the act stands to-day, whether 
constitutional or not, on our statute books. What I wish to do to-night 
is to point out two or three things in this act which have been brought to 
my attention* which I think are wholly inconsistent with any system either 
of taxation or finance that could recommend itself to any sensible man. 
Here is the way in which the Juul act operates: Upon the final 1 
result of the assessment coming to the County Clerk from the State 
Board of Equalization, the assessor having assessed the values, the Board 
of Review having reviewed the work of the assessor, and the State Board 
of Equalization having equalized the assessed valua- 
Operation of tion for the year, the County Clerk takes these assessed 

Juul Act. valuations and ascertains them for the various tax- 

ing districts in the county, He ascertains then the 
rates levied for all the taxing districts in Chicago, He then searches for 
that part of Chicago which has the highest rate of taxation, which is, and 
will probably always be, in the town of West Chicago. Every munici- 
pality since the passage of the Juul act has been levying its full rate in 
order to save itself on the reduction, That rate amounts in the town of 
West Chicago to 7.55 per cent of the assessed valuation. That, of course , 
excludes State taxes and the taxes for school building purposes of the 
Board of Education, This aggregate is then reduced by the application- 
of the rule of three to five per cent of the assessed valuation. That is, 
as 5 is to 7,55, soXis to the amount originally levied by the particular 
municipality. The reduction is then made pro rata throughout. After 
that reduction has been made, it is generally supposed that there is the 
end of things for that act. You would seem to have here a consistent act, 
one that gives the taxpayer the opportunity of knowing in advance about 
what his taxes are going to be, He knows that the rate at least won't be 
higher than live cents on the dollar of assessed valuation. But the 
framrrs of the law wholly disregarded the fact that when you come to find 
out the rate, the boundaries of the various taxing bodies which go to 
make up that rate differ wholly in area and differ in amount of assessed 
ratuation. For the sanitary district, which takes up the whole of the 
city and almost the whole of the county, the assessed value of the taxable 
property tn (903 was $431,000,000, For the county itself it was about 
1440,000*000* For the city it was a little more than $411,000,000. The 
city levies, which are assessed against $411,000,000, include the city, the 
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public library and the school tax. The tax on the West Side that was 
levied against the $89,000,000 was only for the town of West Chicago itself, 
certain old bonds and the park system. Against the county valuation 
there was only levied the county tax. So it would be plain at once, from 
a mere application of arithmetic, that whereas in this system of reduction 
from 7.55 to 5 each fraction in the rate of every taxing body has exactly 
the same value as the same fraction in the rate of any other taxing body. 
But the assessed valuations of taxable property against which these rates 
are levied are very different. 

This brings me to the first example. In the year 1 901 an act was 
passed authorizing the authorities of the town of West Chicago to issue 
bonds to the extent of one million dollars for the acquisition and main- 
tenance of small parks and pleasure grounds, and to raise a tax of one 
mill on the dollar for the purpose of paying the interest on these bonds 
and their sinking fund. If that tax so given had last year not been 
levied, instead of there being an aggregate rate of taxation of 7.55 per 
cent, it would have been 7.45 per cent. This difference in the rates 
seems to represent an extremely small amount of money; but the result 
of it was this, that that mill or ten cents on $100 of assessment, when 
distributed between the other taxing bodies (because if you add one dollar 
on the assessed valuation to any particular one taxing body, you have 
to spread that over all, because they must be kept down to five per cent), 
made a loss to the city of Chicago of a little over two and a half cents on 
the hundred dollars; and that ten cents was so spread over the other 
taxing bodies that the loss to the sanitary district was about one cent, 
the loss to the county was the same. The loss to the schools was some- 
thing like three cents on one hundred dollars valuation. The result of it 
was this, that when that levy was given to the West Side for these park 
purposes it produced, as levied, for the West Side, on a valuation of 

$89,000,000, just $89,000. Now as the Juul act cuts down 
Reduction of the levies about 33 per cent, this $89,000 was reduced 

Levies. to about $60,000 or $61,000, so that all that the town 

of West Chicago received for the purposes of its small 
parks and pleasure grounds was about $61,000. But the city of Chicago 
had to be reduced about two and a half cents on the hundred dollars by 
reason of that additional tax for the West Park system. As the assessed 
valuation of the city's taxable property was $411,000,000, the additional 
reduction of two and a half cents amounted to about $100,000, which 
sum the city of Chicago actually lost, therefore, by reason of the west 
town getting $61,000 net. The loss to the school system of Chicago, by 
reason of that, was something like $130,000; the loss to the county, 
$50,000; the loss to the sanitary district, perhaps $30,000. The total 
loss could not have been less to all the taxing districts than $300,000. 
Now that was a net loss. The taxing bodies were out of that much 
money, which they would have got if the law had not been passed. Now 
it seems to me that an act which works in that way can hardly be called 
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consistent with any system of finance or legitimate taxation* It would 
have been much better, as any one can see, if it could legally have been 
done, for the city, the sanitary district, and the county, to chip in and 
pay that $61,000 over to the town of West Chicago for its park purposes, 
and saved their own money. They would have made money by 
doing so* 

I would like to caU attention to another case of a like nature in the 
operation of the Juul act* The Sanitary Board, as we all know, is the 

corporation which conducts and maintains the drain- 
The Sanitary age canal. The city of Chicago is wholly dependent 

District. for the purity of its water supply on the maintenance 

of that system. The maintenance of it is an extremely 
important and costly matter, The Chicago River had to be deepened. 
The intercepting sewer system at Thirty-ninth street on the south and at 
Lawrence avenue on the north has to be kept up T although not entirely 
finished now, but the maintenance of all that system will take a great sum 
of money, a very large annual sum. Now, the sanitary district of Chicago 
baa had, under the statute creating it* since 1S99 (the time of the com- 
pletion of the canal), a tax rate of fifty cents upon the hundred dollars; 
one-half of one per cent on the assessed valuation. It has a right to an 
indebtedness of $15,000,000 and under the constitution of the State and 
the statute, but particularly under the constitution of the State* it has, 
as all municipalities have, to levy every year a sinking fund for the retire- 
ment within at least twenty years, and the payment of interest on its 
indebtedness, which will amount to about ten per cent of this $15,000,000. 
That comes to about $1,500,000, which the sanitary district must levy 
under the constitution every year for the payment of its bonds. That 
amounts to a rate on its valuation equal to about thirty*four cents on the 
hundred dollars. It has to have* as I say, this thirty*four cents on the 
dollar, which cannot be reduced; yet under the operation of the Juul act, 
which! as I said before, cute down the taxes that are asked for, about 
thirty-three per cent* you have seventeen cents taken off of fifty cents* 
tad so instead of having thirty-four cents with which to pay the bonded 
indebtedness you have about thirty-two cents or thirty-three cents in 
all, — not enough to pay the bonded indebtedness alone, and not a cent 
left for the maintenance of the sanitary district and the purincation of 
the water supply of the city. 

Well, the authorities who spread the taxes in Cook County were in 
great difficulty. They did what it always seemed to me their duty called 

them to do* They arbitrarily and unlawfully* without 
Perplexing any regard to the Juul act, which stared them in the 

Difficulties, face, gave the sanitary district about eight or nine 

it*, or perhaps a UttJe more. The sanitary district 
had no more right to this increase than the city of Chicago has a right, for 
corporate purposes, to levy a two and a half per cent tax instead of two 
per cent. That illegal increase of the sanitary district's tax has been 
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done two years running, to my knowledge, and the difficulty arose from 
no other reason than the operation of the Juul act; because if there were 
not that reduction, or if the sanitary district were excluded from the 
reduction, you would have the bonded levy made and sixteen per cent 
left, which I understand would be ample now for the maintenance of the 
canal. Now I say that a scheme that reduces thus the taxes of a munici- 
pal corporation that is of such stupendous necessity to this whole com- 
munity as is the sanitary district, is so bad that it does not need to be 
looked at from the standpoint of theoretical finance or taxation at all. 
It is utterly bad on its face. 

The only other illustration of the operation of the Juul act that I 
wish to call attention to is this: In the year or two prior to the first of 
last January, the Public Library Board of this city had 
The Public amassed a savings of $125,000 or $130,000. When I 

Library Board. say "savings," I mean they had reduced their antici- 
pations of tax levies about that extent, and that extra 
money would be available this year. The city of Chicago was, of course, 
in hard straits. When the Library Board came around to the finance 
committee to get its annual appropriation, it was very naturally sug- 
gested by the members of the finance committee that the Library Board, 
being so much better off than any other city department, having this 
large sum piled away, might get this year a less amount by perhaps two 
cents. When I say two cents I mean the Library Board is allowed by 
law a tax of ten cents on the hundred dollars of assessed valuation, and 
the suggestion was that, instead of getting that, it should receive eight 
cents. That would have amounted to a loss to the Library Board of 
about $82,000. Their revenue would have been cut down about that 
much. The point was then made to the finance committee that it was 
true that the Library Board's income could be cut down by $82,000, but 
where would the money go? Under the Juul act the city of Chicago 
only gets about twenty-five per cent of all the taxes. The county gets 
about fifteen per cent, and the whole of it is divided up in that way 
between six or seven taxing bodies, but the share of the city of Chicago 
which the finance committee were endeavoring to conserve would be only 
about twenty-five per cent of that $82,000. 

But I think these considerations are sufficient to show that the county 
and the city and the sanitary district and the big taxing bodies of this 
county are in the position where, unless the rates of taxation are so lowered 
by reason of the increase of the assessed taxation, that the Juul act doesn't 
operate at all. They are in a condition where it is impossible to do good 
financing at all, where it is known that a small levy by some compara- 
tively insignificant taxing body for perhaps an insignificant purpose will 
be a real injury in the way of a reduction, a reduction that spreads itself 
all over the city and all over the county. So that when criticisms are 
made, as they frequently are, of the financial management of the city or 
of the county or of the sanitary district, of all these different bodies which 
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stand on the same practical basis or otherwise, it seems to me that these 
facts, which are not matters of theory at all, but which are actual facts,, 
should in all fairness be borne in mind by the people of Chicago, and that 
the time has almost come when the claim of the real estate board of this 
city, the claim of other persons perhaps, should be discredited, which is 
that the Juul act should be treated as a dead man is treated, and nothing 
but good said about it. [Applause.] 

The Chairman: The committee has suggested this meeting be 
closed at a quarter to ten, I notice Mr. Frost in the audience. I know 
ve shall be very glad to hear from him if he will talk to us on any phase 
of this subject for five minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr Edgar Allen Frost: The subject of taxation is one upon 
which it is very difficult to arouse much enthusiasm. The interest in it 
is usually spasmodic, and is taken up especially by the people who pay 
the taxes at the time they pay them. The Chairman has limited me. 
That is a self-acting tax restriction which will protect you from the inflic- 
tion of too much talent on you, But you have noticed one element that 
ran through the speeches that have been made, that is the abrogation of 
restriction in taxation. It is a marvelous thing, but it is true, that the 
most advanced of reform bodies and most retrograde of civic municipalities 
are in accord- Both desire that all restrictions on tax- 
Removal of ation should be removed, both in the constitution and 
Restrictions. in the state legislature, The one because they believe 
evidently that the people can best load the burden upon 
themselves in a way best adapted to their means and necessities, and the 
other because it gives an opportunity to plunder the public even more 
than it has been plundered. 

It seems to me, without becoming too theoretical in this matter, that one 
very important consideration is overlooked, and that is that in the modern 
municipalities the taxpayer, — the power holder, and the voter are widely 
•eparated. The extension of the franchise has placed the ballot in the 
of the non- contributing. The voter has been separated from all 
of taxation, and when you take a highly sociological community 
like ottre with its organizations of one kind and another to prey upon each 
other and to get a special advantage, you not only encourage that kind 
of organisation by giving greater powers to the municipal employes, but 
yoo also separate it from any contribution to those employes, and when 
you have separated the individual from the tax register and the roll, you 
have commenced that course which in the end leads to anarchy and the 
kind of violence that Chicago and other cities have been cursed with. 
When you bring the individual to the tax gatherer you 
have forged again that link which binds the public weal 
to the private good, — the participation through the 
pocket in the expense of carrying on the affairs of the 
municipality or the state. The overlooking of the 
extension of the ballot is the mistake I sometimes feel we 
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are making when we are calling for any kind of abrogation of tax 
restrictions. 

The gentleman who gave us that admirable address, concise, to the 
point, and far-reaching in its effect, said that he didn't understand any- 
thing about our tax system here. Of course it is difficult to understand 
it, but it is not difficult to get hold of its controlling features. 

The constitution of Illinois provides that there shall be a limit on 
municipal and county and town indebtedness, limiting it to five per cent 
of the taxable value of the property as determined at the last previous 
assessment. That constitution was adopted a good many years ago, and 
it put a quietus upon the incurring of any very extensive debts in any 
very extensive community. When the public demand 
Constitutional became great that the county or town should give this 
Provisions. or that or the other service that was before given by 

individuals, the expedient of creating a new municipal 
body was evolved. That was attractive to the people who wanted it put 
through, and to the politicians, because it made more places. They kept 
piling one body on the other, each one of them having a certain rate of 
taxation, until finally we have in the city of Chicago not a tax limit of five 
per cent, but we have five per cent multiplied by as many taxing bodies 
as we have. Now we also had a tax rate which was given to each one of 
these bodies to raise a little money. By and bye, instead of our taxes 
being one per cent, they were one per cent multiplied by as many taxing 
bodies as we have. With that kind of conditions you must put a restric- 
tion upon taxation, and the Juul law, which says there shall not be to 
exceed a certain amount on the full value of the property, is not only 
theoretically good, but it is practically good. It is practically good 
because taxation has some other purpose than exhausting the tax-pro- 
ducing power. The idea of government is to develop the taxing power, 
to develop the tax-producing power. If you take from a man more than 
one per cent of the value of his property, assuming it will earn three or 
four per cent, you come pretty near confiscating it. If you are going 
to take the principal of properties for taxation, then you are going to do 
what no man can do and continue in business. You are exhausting your 
principal in running expenses. That is nonsense. You cannot in fair- 
ness exhaust your tax-producing power. If you take more than one 
per cent, with interest rates at three and a half or four per cent on the 
property, you see you are taking one-quarter to one-third of the man's 
production of his property. You cannot have your cake and eat it, and 
if you take your principal and exhaust it you are ruining your community 
just as you ruin your individual. Your tax restriction must be based 
on the earning capacity of your property. You may not tax all your 
property. That property that does not pay should not pay to exceed 
one per cent on its full value. 

. Now we are asked, "Why don't you have a full value in the city of 
Chicago? Why do you have this matter of one-fifth? The constitution 
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of Illinois puts a limitation upon our indebtedness. 
On the other hand, we commenced with a full value. 
No one will find any fault with that. You start with 
a full value, and the personal equation is very strong 
in taxation matters, because while we are willing each shall bear his full 
burden , yet we each try to shift it to the other, and the persona! equation 
is much stronger there than in any other public function performed. In 
Illinois, if you had a bonded indebtedness of one-fifth the full value, we 
would have one of a hundred million dollars. New York has four hundred 
million dollars, and has accumulated a great lot of public property which 
may be developed. Paris has an indebtedness of four hundred million 
dollars, but a debt has no advantage unless in the building up of that debt 
jrou have secured a property which will pay and not consume itself in the 
operation, Now we take one-filth of the full value, simply to keep down 
our bonded debt. The reason we do that is, if we gave to each of these 
taxing bodies five per cent, we would have five, six or seven times five 
per cent, We would have, in other words, not an indebtedness of a hun- 
dred million dollars in the city of Chicago, but we would multiply that 
by as many times as we have bodies, and, by and bye, be as bad off as 
New York. 

What we want is an adaptation of our revenues to the present 
demands, and not the creation of a debt of any kind, Take this par- 
ticular piece of property. I don't believe it is exempt from taxation. 
What is this particular piece of property charged with? It is charged 
with school taxes, with state, county, parks, drainage, library, all of those 
taxes, and in addition to that it is charged with all license fees that it 
pays, it is also charged with any special assessment it pays, When you 
come to that, the city of Chicago pays about twenty-five million dollars 
of straight taxes, five million of special assessment, and five or six million 
dollars of what we call miscellaneous receipts. Those are revenues from 
the liquor licenses and licenses of all kinds. Then the council gets about 
two million dollars from one source and another. The Board of Educa- 
tion has a large fund for investment, and gets perhaps one million dollars 
on that, making, all told, about thirty-eight million dollars, and then, in 
addition to that, this and other property pays a tax that too often in 
r c foi ui bodies is entirely over looked. 

The extension of the civil service rules has driven out of public gov- 
ernment a great many people who derive their revenue from connection 
with politics. Civil service is working a wonderful 
Civil Service revolution in the city. But the men who are ousted 

Rules. must be provided for in some way, otherwise the 

organization falls to pieces. And how are they pro- 
tided tor? You find them in the street-car companies and in the tele- 
phone companies. In other words, the public official has transferred 
the incubus to the public service corporations. But if the gas company 
>y« a man at a thousand dollars a year who is not worth three hun- 
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dred dollars, isn't the gas company paying seven hundred dollars taxes? 
It is true the public is not getting it, but is it not true that it is costing 
the gas company seven hundred dollars on that particular man? You 
can't get around that in any way, manner or shape. Now when you come 
to look at that side of the question you will find in the street-railroad com- 
pany (because you are taking his property), you will find a man who does 
not pay his taxes is paying more than appears on that list. That in 
Chicago or New York would amount to a large sum of money. If that 
were applied to public purposes it would be quite ample to give us a 
decidedly better public administration, and in view of that fact it is not 
necessary that we should increase that current revenue to what it is in 
New York, where it is notorious that out of a hundred million dollars 
collected for ordinary public purposes, perhaps not over sixty million 
dollars of it actually reaches the purposes for which it is intended. I 
mean by that, that out of every dollar New York expends, New York gets 
perhaps less than sixty cents of value. We do not expect municipalities 
to give a hundred cents on the dollar, because you can't operate any 
public community as cheaply nor as well as a private individual can do it. 
The reason for that is obvious. If you are a stockholder in a large con- 
cern and that concern does not pay you dividends, you begin to inquire 
of the management why this is so, and if the management does not make 
good on the dividends, out goes the management and a new manage- 
ment comes in, so that there is a direct personal reason why a private 
corporation should make better returns on the capital invested than in 
the public municipality, because when a municipality gives you a dirty 
street, when it gives you no garbage collection, when it does not give you 
these ordinary amenities that common courtesy demands, to say nothing 
of public revenues, you may turn them out and you may not, because 
you have overlooked entirely in that turning-out process this body that 
you are building up when you take off the limitations of the taxes. That 
is the trouble. 

Judge Grosscup has pointed out that one of the evils we are suffering 
from is the withdrawal of the individual from participation in the great 

enterprises of the country. He no longer has his 
The Withdrawal money in the large corporations. So the individual 
of the Individual, voter, by the wonderful extension of our ballot, has 

drawn away from the taxpaying power, and we build 
up the one million votes on the one side against one hundred thousand 
contributors of taxes on the other. It is an evil that is facing us, and 
that will constantly work out to the detriment of a taxpaying public, 
unless some reasonable restrictions are placed upon it. In the ci*y of 
Chicago probably what we need more than anything else is some manner 
or means whereby we can abolish a great many of these bodies which 
had their origin in a good cause. That is, a public necessity demanded 
the creation of some specific and particular work, as, for instance, one 
block east of this and half a block north, you will find a magnificent bridge. 
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one of the best of the kind in the world. It was not put in by the city of 
Chicago, and yet it is on one of the thoroughfares of the city — on State 
street, one of the greatest thoroughfares in the world. City police walk 

back and forth on that bridge and police it. The city 
Unnecessary of Chicago in a measure controls it through its harbor- 

Bodies, master. It can determine when it shall be open and 

when closed, and yet the city did not build it. It 
should have done so, but owing to our conditions and the limitations that 
are placed upon it, another body collected taxes off this and that property, 
which the city of Chicago should have collected, and built that bridge. 
Our necessities demanded a bridge and we have the bridge, but the 
means whereby we got it were so involved that if they are continued as 
they have been continued in times past, it is only a question of time when, 
as the statement was made by him who preceded me, the city will be 
entirely without revenue f and yet the individual citizens and property 
are paying ample taxes to give a fairly good administration, not of course 
an ideal administration, but a fairly good one. Those conditions arose 
out of our constitutional and our legislative restrictions on taxes. But 
that does not make those restrictions bad, not by any means. We need 
the restrictions both against extension of franchise and also against our- 
selves, because a debt is not the best thing in the world. It is very nice to 
shift a great deal of the responsibility to the succeeding generation and let 
them wrestle and pay the debt ; but after all, the creation of a debt, which 
seems to be in many municipalities the prime object of their existence, 
is not the best thing for the municipality. What we want, if I may 
make my remarks a little practical at this time, and suggest a mild 

remedy , which, of course, you will see follows by 
Examine the analogy what was suggested by one of the speakers— 

Assessment Roll, what we want in the city of Chicago is an examination 

of our assessment roll — that is, the roll on which all of 
the taxes are finally recapitulated and levied and assessed — before it goes 
10 the collector or the treasurer for collection. 

I remember when one controller of the city wrote a letter to the 
official who is charged with making up that roll and who does make it up, 
and that particular official had been in office a great many years and had 
made up a great many rolls, one of which, we will say, footed about 
$*4,ooo,ooo, that he would like to have a statement showing where he 
had changed that roll and assessed back and given proper credit to the 
.iUs bodies which were interested in the taxes, and to the tax collector 
who had gathered in the taxes, because our laws in Illinois require the 
county official to do that very thing. In other words, he must account 
lor that $24,000,000 by saying, "So much was collected in cash and so 
much was lost, etc/* Well, the letter was sent, and a reference was made 
he law, and the county official came back and said he would like to 
ice the law, The statute was pointed out to him, and he said he had 
been in omce a great many years and never knew that before. 
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That is the trouble in the city of Chicago. They are solving it in 
New York, because they are localizing and building up a community 
interest in the subject of taxation; in other words, 
Localizing going back to first principles, back to the individual. 

Taxation. What we want to do is to examine this assessment roll 

and check back to the assessment roll, and then follow 
it up by the publication of it, and then to follow that with the collec- 
tion of it. In other words, to distribute it by small districts in different 
parts of the town, so that the individual can see how he compares with 
his neighbor. They are good in stimulating the people ; as foreign mis- 
sions are of great benefit to the Church at home, whether a benefit to 
the Church abroad or not, because they keep one enthusiastic and work- 
ing on those things which appeal to and make for the ultimate good. Now 
you cannot impress upon a movement from the top. You have got to 
begin at the bottom. But if you can begin with the individual in the 
Thirty-fifth Ward and let him see what taxes his neighbor is paying, and 
he finds that he is not paying as much as he should, it will not be very long 
until the Thirty-fifth Ward gentleman is down at the Board of County 
Assessors asking some questions that would be very pertinent and very 
hard for that particular official to answer. But until you arouse that local 
individuality — in other words, as Mr. Purdy says, until you close that 
assessment roll by making it small — you escape the individual, and as you 
don't press the individual upon the public official, there will be no very 
great yielding in that direction. 

Now what we want in Chicago is an examination of that assessment 
roll. When we have done that, we have gone a long way toward the 
solving of that most difficult problem, the interesting of the individual 
in the subject of taxation, otherwise than at the particular time at which 
the taxes are wrung from him. 

The Chairman: I am sure no one will regret that Mr. Frost has 
used up all our time. If any gentleman wishes to ask any questions on 
this subject, an opportunity is now offered for him to do so. 

Mr. Purdy : I have made some study of the laws of Illinois and have 
some little familiarity with them. I had an impression that the reduc- 
tion of the assessed value so very low, and which within a few years was 
legalized, had been brought about by some constitutional requirement, 
a very ancient one (for Illinois) , that required the levying of some specific 
rate of taxes for school purposes, and by and bye that 
Constitutional rate raised too much money as the assessment grew, 
Requirements. and they kept the assessment arbitrarily down so that 
they would not raise too much. Am I right about that? 

Mr. Frost: Not entirely. I tried to make clear what it was that 
has made the trouble in Illinois. It is the constitutional limitation 
against the creation of a debt. 

Mr. Purdy: I understand that perfectly. That is very clear and 
very interesting, but is it not a fact also that somewhere forty or fifty 
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years ago a provision was put in the constitution with regard to the levy- 
ing of the taxes to pay a debt incurred for schools, and that tax was some- 
thing like one mill on all the taxable property in the State on the assess* 
ment roll, and then, by and bye, in the course of time, there was more 
money raised than was needed, and instead of amending the constitution 

r device was adopted of keeping down the assessment? 
Mr, Frost: The reduction of assessed value arises from natural 
causes. If you start out with valuing property at its right value to-day * 
next year the individual will get that down a little, and the next year a 
little lower still Now the way it was legalized was in this respect: in 
the larger municipalities there is a great demand for money. Naturally 
these municipalities would raise the amount of their assessments through- 
out the State to keep down their own and thus shift the burden of 
taxation in a large way from the coxintry districts, which control our 
legislatures, to the city; and that is, as a matteT of fact, true. The 
city of Chicago is now paying out of all proportion what it should pay 
of the State taxation, practically raising about one-quarter of it, because 
we axe putting up values here to raise money, and in the State they are 
cutting down, in order to get us to pay a great amount of State taxation. 
The Juul law exempts State taxation. That is not within the five per 
cent. So also our school buildings; the law was a compromise, The 
rest of the State agreed to it because they escaped some burden of that 
taxation. Of course, it is very difficult to make those technical points 
in a brief and limited time, and I have already consumed much 
than was coming to me. 
Tue Chairman: I am requested by the committee to call the 
ttention of the members of the audience to the program, and to say, on 
If of the City Club, that they will be glad to see persons who are here 
and their friends at the reception to the President and officers of the 
Municipal League to-morrow evening, at the close of the President's 
rest. The reception will be given at nine o'clock, The meeting is 
adjourned. 




THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 



The third session of the Conference was called to order by President 
Bonaparte, in the Northwestern University Building, on Thursday, April 

1&, St IO O'clock A. It. 

The President: The special subject to be considered at this 
Bettion of the National Municipal League is the question of nomination 
reform, and we are first to listen to a paper entitled 
domination " Method of Nomination to Public Office: An Histori- 

cal Sketch,' 1 by Dr, Charles B. Spahr, of New York, 
editor of f> Current Literature." Owing to the absence 
Dr. Spahr, it will be read by the Secretary. 
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The Secretary then read Dr. Spahr's paper, on "Method of Nomina- 
tion to Public Office: An Historical Sketch." (See Appendix.) 

The President : The program this morning is based on an excellent 
principle, attributed by Sam Weller to Richard III, of business first and 
pleasure afterwards. You must listen to the business in the shape of 
these papers before you can have the pleasure of talking about them. 
Therefore, the discussion of all these papers will take place after their 
reading has been concluded. 

The next paper in order according to the program is a paper on 
4 'Recent Primary Legislation and Statutory Provisions Regulating 
Nominations to Public Elective Office." The paper has been prepared 
by the Chairman of our Executive Committee, Mr. Horace E. Deming, 
but Mr. Elliot H. Goodwin, the Secretary of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, will read it for him. 

Mr. Goodwin then read Mr. Deming's paper, entitled "Recent 
Primary Legislation and Statutory Provisions Regulating Nominations 
to Public Elective Office." (See Appendix.) 

The President: The next paper will be a "Discussion of the 
Fundamental Principles which have Governed the Committee in Forming 
the Proposed Municipal Nominating Law." This is the same suggested 
statute to which reference has been made in the paper read by Mr. Good- 
win, and a discussion of the principles which have governed the committee 
in preparing it will now be submitted by Mr. Horace E. Deming, its 
Chairman. [Applause.] 

Mr. Deming then read his paper, entitled "Discussion of the Funda- 
mental Principles which have Governed the Committee in Forming the 
Proposed Municipal Nominating Law." (See Appendix.) 

The President: Those of you who have followed this discussion 
of the fundamental principles which have governed the committee in 
framing the proposed municipal nominating law with the laudable pur- 
pose of finding as many opportunities as possible of detecting the numer- 
ous flaws which unquestionably will be found in that law if subjected 
to the critical examination of reformers, will be able probably to fit 
yourselves for that useful function when the proper time comes for it 
by a careful examination of the law itself, of which I believe there is a 
supply at the table. I am told the supply is limited, so all must not 
come at once; but probably those of you who would find it especially 
useful for your purpose would be kind enough to come up and equip 
yourselves for future criticism. 

I will also make an announcement now which I am induced to do 
by seeing, with much regret, that sundry persons, after hearing Mr. 
Deming, left us, and that is, that there will be a meeting of the Executive 
Committee immediately after the adjournment of this body, in President 
James room, on this corridor, and all members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, at all events, must remain until that time comes, and then adjourn 
for further labor to the locality indicated. 
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The next paper on the program is on "The Right of Every Citizen 
to a Free and Equal Share in the Selection of Candidates for Municipal 
Elective Office.*' It was prepared by Mr. George W. Guthrie, of Pitts- 
burg, and will be read by Mr, John A. Butler, of Milwaukee. 

Mr* Butler then read Mr, Guthrie's paper* "The Right of Every 
Citizen to a Free and Equal Share in the Selection of Candidates for 
Municipal Elective Office." (See Appendix.) 

The President: A pretty long experience in meetings of this kind 
has shown me that the usual incident and perhaps the great advantage 
of having a schedule is to be able to change it. I am informed that we 
shall not have this afternoon two of the papers that are put down for that 
occasion, and that there will consequently be an opportunity then to 
devote the larger part of the session to a discussion which is particularly 
desired, of this very important question, Therefore, although it will 
be noted by an examination of this program that the first item for this 
afternoon was a continuation of the discussion of the report of the nomi- 
nation reform committee, from which an agile mind might infer that the 
discussion was to be commenced at this session, I will mention that 
it will not be commenced at this session, but that the subject matter of 
discussion will be provided now; and that the criticism will come this 
afternoon. The next paper on our program was one — 

The Secret arv: Mr. President* I want to make a suggestion. It 
is a tittle after twelve now, and we have had four good, solid papers, 
which I know we all want to think over, and I have suggested to Mr, 
Deraing. who is to read the next paper, that it might be a good time to 
adjourn now, and have his paper this afternoon, and have the discussion 
immediately follow that. It would be an introduction to tta discussion, 
and we would all come to it a little fresher than if we take it up now, and 
therefore, if it meets with the approval of the meeting, I move we take a 
recess until two- thirty, unless there is some pressing business or some 
announcement from Mr Deming. 

Mr, Deming: I think the suggestion is an excellent one. I want 
to call the attention of those who have seen the printed draft of the pro* 
posed law. If you will pay attention for a moment I 
A Correction* will try and straighten it out. You observe the fifth 
line from the bottom of the first printed page, "the 
proof of the ballot still folded in the ballot box.'* That should be shifted 
to the next page just before the last paragraph, the third line from the 
end of the page, the third page, "The official ballot already given the 
elector, then tear ofl the stub and then deposit the ballot still folded, in 
the ballot box/' and you will get some sense. 

Then the next two or three lines at the bottom of page two f the line 
which reads, ''Election. Unless he dies or withdraws,'* that for some 
unknown reason is a remnant of one of the original suggestions in regard 
to the act which was cast aside by the committee, and it should have been 
changed so it will now read, "unless he dies,*' and erase "or withdraws/' 
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Then goes on, "If this contingency occurs, the vacancy is filled by." 
Now erase down to and including "petition," and insert in place of it 
the words, "filled by the committee named in the request for his nomina- 
tion." So that it now reads: "Unless he dies. If this contingency 
occur /the vacancy is filled by the committee named in the request for 
his nomination." And the sections should be Sections 4 and 29, omitting 
the thirtieth. 

Mr. Sturgbs: Mr. President, will you kindly allow me one question 
as a matter of precaution. The precaution is because I understand the 
meeting of the Executive Committee is fixed for this noon. I do not 
know what may be done at that meeting and I want at this time to 
present an invitation from my city for the next meeting. Mr. Wilson 
and myself come from Scran ton, Pa., the anthracite coal district in the 
Quaystone State, and I want to say that for four years a little league that 
we have had there has fought valiantly and somewhat successfully in this 
work. We have now under indictment members of our Council who have 
taken bribes, and we have them wriggling and writhing their way to the 
Supreme Court, hoping to escape — but I hope they will not have the good 
luck of the St. Louis people. We also have under indictment the 
bribers. 

We want your attendance there. I understand you too well to urge 
my request. The general impression is that heaven favors the strongest 
artillery, but I think sometimes it might be considered better to be mayor 
of Cripple Creek than to be a taxpayer in Chicago, and 
Scranton you will get much better audiences in Scranton than 

Conditions. you will get in a larger place. You will receive every 

attention. We have good hotels there. It is not as 
large a place as Chicago, but it is quite a good place ; over a hundred thou- 
sand people; and I hope you will come. I want to give you warning, 
though, before you do come. Four years ago it was said to be the most 
wide open town in the United States, and I want to say to you, don't you 
come there with any idea that you can get a drink there on Sunday. You 
cannot do it, unless you are related to some hotelkeeper by marriage or 
political affinity. [Laughter.] And don't think that you can stake 
any of your extra money there. My friend Wilson, who deserves all that 
can ever be said about him, has made one spot in our State comparatively 
clean ; you cannot even find a slot machine to put a dime into there. It 
will be dry. But you will help us, and we will try and help you as much 
as we can. 

Now, another thing before I sit down I just want to say this : Our 
work for the first two or three years was very largely misunderstood, 
but at one time we secured from fourteen members of our Council a pay- 
ment of $200 apiece to certain charities in our city. They were not guilty, 
they said, but they got tired of their positions and were willing to pay 
to get out of it. We had a little trouble with our juries, and it was hard 
to convict them; but after spending $100,000 the juries agreed, and we 
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went after our juries, and for the last two or three years we have had 
juries that would compare favorably with any city or county in the State, 
and now we can convict nearly every man we get bold of that is any- 
where near guilty. Our example has been followed by other associations > 
so that the Municipal League, the father , has a flourishing progeny of 
children, We have the Holy Name Society to attend to the dance halls. 
We have a Taxpayers" Association, whkh is attending more particularly 
to these matters in municipal reform. I am in them all, and if any more 
start I am going in them. So ts Mr. Wilson. But our pet scheme is the 
Municipal League, and that is the one which, with the Board of Trade, 
wishes your presence in the city of Scranton* I want to say now that 

A ¥ ork now is very largely — I hope none of our Chicago and St. Louis 
people will think less of me — to keep the town morally clean, and we have 
to use certain means to do it. Now I want to ask, if there are members 
of the society in this convention who do that sort of work, won't you be 
kind enough to let me meet you at some time, because I have certain 
requests to make and suggestions that would be to our mutual interests, 
and I could not find out who represented that kind of society without 
taking up your time for the moment. I thank you very much for this 
opportunity. {Applause.] 

Tbb Secretary: I think it is only fitting at this time to follow 

Mr. Sturges* remarks with a reminder of the fact that at our meeting two 

years ago at Rochester we had a paper on the Scran ton 

E. B. Sturges. situation by the Rev. Dr. Lansing. Those of us who 

were there will remember that Dr. Lansing referred 

e sterling civic patriotism of one of Scran ton's leading citizens, and 
i how the continuance of the work depended on the efforts of one 
That one man is the gentleman who has just spoken to us, who 
m one of the most devoted men in the city of Scran ton and in the State 
of Pennsylvania to the cause of higher civic standards. [Applause,] 

The President: The matter of the selection of the time and place 
of the next meeting belongs to the Executive Committee, i thinks 
however, I can promise the representative from Scran ton a fair field and 
\ favor in the Executive Committee, Up to the present time* according 
to my experience, it has never been made to the interest of any member 
of that committee to give either more or less than that to any of the 
localities that have invited the League, and so long as that excellent 
tbsence of temptation continues t I think I can answer for the virtue of 
Ihe committee resisting the non-existent temptation. 

The question properly before the League is on the motion of the 
Secretary, lo take a recess until 3,30 p. u. Is there any other motion 
which any other gentleman present desires to put before that motion is 
cwftdered? There appears to be none. Those in favor of taking a 
feces* will say aye. 

The motion was carried, and the meeting adjourned until 1,30 o'clock 

Ml 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The fourth session of the Conference was called to order in the 
Northwestern University Building, at 2.40 p. m., on April 28, by President 
Bonaparte. 

The President: The meeting will please come to order. The first 
business before the League is a paper prepared by the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, also of the Committee on Nomination Reform, 
on "The Functions and Opportunities of Political Organizations Under 
the Proposed Nominating Election Law," Mr. Deming. 

Mr. Deming: The various members of the committee were asked 
so many times what would happen to political organizations and what 
would be the functions of political organizations if such a nominating law 
were adopted as was recommended, that we prepared a short paper on 
that specific topic. 

Mr. Deming then read a paper on "The Functions and Opportunities 
of Political Organizations Under the Proposed Nominating Election Law." 
(See Appendix.) 

The President: The question is now open for discussion. Mr. 
Holden. 

Mr. L. E. Holden: In rising to endorse the ideas that have been 
presented, it is eminently fitting for me to say how much we are indebted 
to Mr. Deming for the pleasant promises and bright ideas which he has 
put forth. I do not rise to make any formal address. I wish to endorse 
to a certain extent most that has been presented to the League. I think 
there are a few cardinal principles that will bear repeat- 
Divorce of ing, and these are some of them: That there must be a 
National Parties divorce case between national politics and municipal 
from Municipal government. We have been bearing the bad results 
Government. of a hundred years of experience in trying to govern 
cities by national parties. You know and I know that 
there should be an absolute divorce of the national from the city gov- 
ernments. Now if I am correct in this (and I know that I am) , as has been 
alluded to, there is no logical connection between the government of a 
city and national politics. Now if that be true certainly we do not want 
any Democratic sidewalks or Republican sewers unless the sewers are 
to send down to the sea some of the grafters in Republican cities and some 
of the boodlers in Democratic cities. [Applause.] 

I will give you one reason why I want to have one thought made 
more definite than I think it has been brought out except in Mr. Guthrie's 
paper. It seems to me as though the only way to accomplish this divorce 
permanently is to have these nominations on one and the same day. I 
do not believe in having the national political parties hold conventions 
for the election of city officers. I do believe in having every individual 
who is a voter have a chance to express his opinion as to the selection of 
the men and the endorsement of the principles which apply logically to 
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the government of the city, Now you know and I know that nearly all 
the work finally comes down to technical work. He is a good book- 
keeper; he is a good engineer: he is a good maker of sidewalks, of streets, 
and all this technical knowledge comes right down to the selection by the 
merit system of the right man to do the work that the city wants to have 
done and have done well. 

1 will give you a little experience that we have had in Cleveland, 
For really when you get down to it, all of this work comes from the 
experience of individuals and individuals in cities. It was only a few 
years ago that we had a great conflict between two factions in the Repub- 
lican party in the city of Cleveland. The one was headed by Mark 
Hanna, It was straight, dignified, honest, effective. The other was 
beaded by Mayor McKissen. It took in all the Democratic -Republicans 
of that caste and all of the Republican* Democrats, and they worked 
together and elected Mr T McKissen twice, and they came 
very near electing him to the United States Senate. Mr, 
Manna was only elected by one vote. At one of the 
nominations there were 23,000 majority votes cast in 
favor of nominating Mr. McKissen. There were more 
than 10,000 illegal votes cast for that nomination. Now 
I don't want to see such things as that repeated. You don't want to see it. 
But you can't help it. I believe it is impossible to help it if you have elec- 
tions for Democrats on one day and nominations for Republicans next 
week. The McKissen Republicans would go over to the Charlie Salen Dem- 
ocrats and one would work with the other. There is no division on principle 
when it is spelled as it ought to be spelled* And hence if you have this 
nomination — I am in favor of having the nomination just as has been 
suggested so fully — so that the nominating election or primaries or what- 
ever you call it, shall be held on one day and that all people and all parties 
shall come up and vote on that day for a nomination just the same as they 
would vote at a general election. And in the selection of candidates for 
city officers more depends upon the man than the policy: the fitness of 
the man for the place 1 would let the two candidates having the largest 
number of votes be the candidates for the individual office, Take, for 
instance, the treasurer of the city; there is no special policy connected 
with the office; it is honesty; it is ability; it is fitness tor the position. 
Now then, Democrats and Republicans or whatever names— 1 am only 
using these names, I don't want them used, I wish they could never be 
used in selecting candidates for city offices— when they come up, let them 
have the chance to select then a man of their choice in fitness, and then 
let the two highest candidates be the candidates to be certified to for 
the election proper, I would support it largely for the corruption which 
I know does exist in nearly all of our cities in these nominations, I 
believe we would get nearer to the people, We would get down where 
i man could not vote for two men for the same office in the nomination ; 
he must vote for this one or that one. If we use the Australian ballot, 
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the secret ballot, then there can be but one vote. But divide this, send 
it over a week hence for one party and a week later for another, and then 
you see these personalities and friendships and saloon influences and all 
other kind of influences work together for corruption. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to talk. I just wanted to express a 
few words and to look into the faces of these people who have come here, 
and I thank you for the privilege. [Applause.] 

Mr. Davis: Ecclesiastics, scientists and philosophers arrive at like 
conclusions of truth by different processes of ratiocination. It is not 
strange that the committee should arrive at the same conclusion by dif- 
ferent processes. Mr. Deming has given the process of thought by which 
he has arrived at the provisions of this bill. He has in two papers elabo- 
rated before you the argument by which his own mind was brought to 
this conclusion. The fundamental principles which he has so thoroughly 
elaborated would apply to the primary law which is now in force in the 
city of Detroit or Wayne County as well as to this bill, and that is a 
partisan bill. To make clear to you the point I wish to raise, I shall have 
to go into detail. The Minnesota bill provides separate ballots, and you 
have to indicate your partisanship on going into the booth and receiving 
your ballot. The bill which is in force in Detroit and which the Municipal 
League of Detroit was the means of getting passed — it drew the bill — 
provides separate columns for each party, all on a blanket ballot. It is 
a secret ballot. You take the ballot into the booth, but you can only vote 
in one column. If you wish to nominate Republicans 
Arguments for a you vote in the Republican column. If you should 
Partisan Ballot, skip over the line and vote part in one and part in the 
other, your vote is not counted at all. Now that pro- 
vides for a secret ballot, and yet it is a partisan ballot. Now Mr. Deming's 
argument is all in favor of a partisan ballot, but partisan municipal poli- 
tics. Now municipal politics has not yet developed. We are too young. 
We have been so governed, and all the laws are so framed, that we are now 
voting along national party lines, and what will be the development in 
municipal politics and municipal partisanship, nobody can to-day declare. 
All of Mr. Deming's argument in this line — I wish to call attention to a 
great departure in this bill from the Detroit bill, but all of Mr. Deming's 
argument is expressed here in the synopsis of this bill when, on the first 
page of the bill, "The municipal nominating law adapts and applies 
these provisions of law to the needs of a primary or nominating election 
in order to determine in advance of the municipal election these two ques- 
tions, 'What theories of public policy have a sufficient popular support 
to entitle them to compete for control of the municipal government?' " 
etc. He might probably say that it is not in order to determine, but it 
may determine in advance of a municipal election these two questions, 
but not necessarily so. The provision of this bill allows the voter in 
going into the booth to vote — if you will turn, those who have copies, to 
the sample page of the ballot — for mayor. The name is given for mayor, 
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John Weiss* Socialist, etc. This bill permits a man to % r ote for a Socialist 
for mayor and for a Municipal Ownership man for councillor. Now, why I 
Why should he? Why not keep along partisan lines? Even in municipal 
politics, why not cling to that idea that the theory to be decided at the 
nominating election is the object and sole object of the nominating elec- 
tion? Why not keep to that point? For this very reason, that policy 
largely concerns or should concern — it is true it does not in all cities — but 
it should concern the legislative department. That is, what laws shall 
be enacted ? The administrative part is largely confined to specific execu- 
tion of those laws, and in the administrative department it is very proper 
that manhood and character should be the elements upon which we decide 
the fitness of a man for his position . It ts not true that the theory or 
policy of the government is the sole proposition at the primary election. 
In that way I have differed from Mr, Doming in this matter, and I just 
wish to explain this in order to open up the discussion and let the people 
see the point if I make it clear. If I have not t you must excuse me, for 
I am only a business man. 

The President: The object of Mr. Davis* as 1 understand, was 
open up the discussion. I trust that the discussion will do something 
ter it has been opened up. The Chair will be very happy to recognize 
me other gentleman who desires to open it up a little further. 

Mr. Hugo S + Grosser, of Chicago: It seems to me after a cursory 
ination of the bill that, as it is presented to us — especially with the 

pie ballots — it is hut a compromise that Mr. Deming offers. We are 
talking about and his subject is — the obliteration of 
The Obliteration national politics in municipal government, and still in 
of National the sample ballot it says, "For mayor, John Miller, 

Politics. Democrat,* 1 and "John Smith, Republican," and the 

other denominations, I cannot see why it should be 
necessary to state to what party the candidate belongs; if we wish to 
obliterate party lines from municipal politics, simply nominate a man 
without reference to the party. It seems to me illogical to obliterate 
party politics, and then put the party's name right behind the name of 
the candidate. [Applause J 

The Secretary: Mr. President, I should like to offer just a few 
remarks on that subject. There is no doubt as to the constitutional 
right of any group of citizens to select a candidate and support him, 
whether for the office oft mayor, tax collector, or whatever other office 
it may be. It is true you may say to that group of men, "You 
must not put the label after your man's name on the ballot,** You 
may eliminate the label u Republican," the label " Democratic," ' the 
label "Socialist- Labor," or whatever other label it may be, but you 
cannot eliminate the fact that certain groups of men will support 
certain men for the office of mayor or whatever other office is to be filled. 
Therefore, so long as we have national parties, we are, it seems to me, 
quite likely and inevitably to have those parties supporting certain men 
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for local offices. You may deny the Republicans and the Democrats or 
the Prohibitionists or any other national party the right to put their label 
on, but you cannot deny them the right to have a candidate or to agree 
to support Mr. John Jones or Mr. John Smith, or whoever their man may 
be. Therefore it seems to me that we must bear that fact in mind in the 
consideration of this or any other law. As I understand the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, it is that if you are going to have a Repub- 
lican candidate you ought to have that man who is the real choice of the 
Republican electors, and if you are going to have a Democratic candidate 
for mayor, you ought to have a candidate who is the real choice of the 
Democrats. How are you going to get at that? By having this pre- 
liminary nominating election open to all the electors freely and equally 
so that they can determine in advance who is the man that the majority 
of the Democrats, the majority of the Republicans, the majority of the 
Prohibitionists or whatever their party may be, want for that particu- 
lar office. Therefore it seems to me that the objection of Mr. Grosser 
does not go to the merits of the case. He is discussing the question of 
labels. Mr. Deming's suggestion would be complete if you left the labels 
off. They are simply to facilitate matters, not part of the fundamental 
scheme. But the real thing is, that there is provision made to deter- 
mine, just as we determine now at the general election the question of 
which policy shall predominate, at this preliminary election, to deter- 
mine which candidate shall bear the particular label or be the candidate 
of a particular party. In that way it seems to me you provide for an 
adequate expression of opinion on the part of the electors, and the ques- 
tion of party designation or label is simply a minor or incidental matter. 

Propbssor Bemis: It strikes me that to complete the admirable 
study we have been listening to to-day, all of which it seems to me we 
endorse, we need to emphasize the point, which I think has not been 
brought out, but which in the attempt to carry out some of these theories 
(not all of them) in your policies, has been found very important, and 
that is that this whole scheme of direct nomination will succeed almost 

inversely with the number of men to be nominated at 
Multiplicity of a given time. We nominate and vote for altogether 
Elective Offices, too many men at an election. We elect a county 

coroner, for example, or a county registrar, or a county 
clerk, all of whom are administrative officers who should be appointed by 
the county board. We do the same thing in city offices and in state 
offices. I was talking the other day on this subject with one whose 
political experience has been quite considerable in another State, and 
who believes in this principle of direct nominations, and has been instru- 
mental in its having it tried to a certain extent in his own party in 
that city. But he says it worked very well when there are only a few 
men to be nominated at a time. But when you have got to nil a ticket 
with thirty or forty different names, it is then exceedingly difficult to 
have any discrimination on the part of the voters. I would therefore 
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est that as a sort of supplement to the recommendations of the com- 
mittee (perhaps they have covered it and I may have failed to notice it) 
that they urge a reduction in the number of elective officers. 

Mr. Demikg: This is offered for the consideration of the National 
Municipal League , and if adopted would become a part of the affirmative 
programs adopted by the National Municipal League. The National 
Municipal League already recommend a city charter in which only two 
officers are ever elected. The rest are all appointed , the mayor and the 
members of the council; and the fundamental principles of such a great 
reform as this should not be lost sight of h because to put them into effect 
we will have to laboT to reduce the undue number of elective municipal 
officials. 

Professor Charles E. Merriam, of Chicago: In the first place, as 
to the matter of what is called free voting, or what is sometimes termed 
the open primary . In accordance with the provisions of this law a man 
may go into a booth and he may mark a ballot for one party for one office 
and for another party for another office, and for a third party for a third 
office T if there were so many offices to be filled. And if there are only two, 
he would only have two choices, That is, a Democrat 
Free Voting may vote for the Democratic candidate for mayor, and 

he may vote for the Republican candidate for city 
attorney (if you have such an office) , and he may vote for a Socialist 
nominee for the city comptroller. It seems to me that unless you wish 
to abolish party affiliations and wipe them out entirely, this is rather a 
disastrous feature to introduce. 

In Minnesota, as I said, after one experience with this so-called open 
primary, the citizens of that State abandoned that feature of their law 
and came back to what Mr, Davis called attention to, which I under- 
stand is the party feature of the Detroit law. That is to say, a man may 
vote for nominees on the Republican ticket, or he may vote for nominees 
on a Democratic ticket, but he cannot vote for both of them at the same 
time and in the same primaries. If you are going to hold a party respons- 
ible for anything at all. you ought to allow that party to choose its own 
nominees* For instance, suppose you have the two organizations, Repub- 
lican and Democratic, and a bad candidate is put up by the former. 
They may say that the Democrats did that, and very likely they would. 
To a certain extent they do that now, There is a great deal of that sort of 
thing going on. But this law, it seems to me, would merely intensify 
that rather unfortunate feature of the proposition. 

A second detail of the law that seems to me to be somewhat objec- 
tionable is the fact that it seems to fail to provide in any way for any sort 
of party continuity. On the second page the law 
Party makes provision for principles for wliich the individual 

Continuity. stands. But as I understand the law, if, for instance t 

one party claim to be the Citizens' League this vear, 
mother party and an entirely different and distinct succession of men 
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tnieht claim to be the Citizens' League in the following year. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. Dbming: There is absolutely no provision for the continuation 
of political parties in municipal politics. 

Professor Mbrriam: In other words, it means the annihilation, 
root and branch, of any political organization? 

Mr. Dbming : The law does not look out for that. 

Professor Mbrriam: So far as the law contemplates anything at 
all, it contemplates the utter elimination of party organization. 

Mr. Dbming: No, it does not contemplate their elimination. It 
discards them. It leaves them to take care of themselves. 

Professor Mbrriam: It provides that they may be utterly elimi- 
nated, or orovides that one party may steal at the next election the desig- 
nation that another party bears now. 

Mr. Dbming: No party can steal any designation, because the 
designation gets on the ballot by means ot a full party vote. 

Professor Mbrriam: I don't understand what you mean by a full 
party vote. 

Mr. Dbming: It is a fundamental principle in this bill that no 
organization shall have the use of a political name on the ballot, no 
organization shall have it. But if that label can get enough votes, that 
label and those principles will be considered on election day. 

Professor Mbrriam: If, for instance, then, we have two parties 
in Chicago, one the organization, so called, and the other the "antis," 
and each of us had two sets of principles this year, the next campaign, if 
the organization woke up early enough, they could put in their title as 
the anti ticket. That would be a very simple case, but in the course of 
years you could confuse and tangle people so they would not know for 
whom to vote. 

Mr. Dbming: What harm would it do, inasmuch as the fact that 
the organization tried to get the advantage would be no disadvantage to 
the people who believed in the principles? 

Professor Mbrriam: But the organization makes a specialty of 
confusing the issue wherever possible. There might be three nominations 
or four. If there were only two, they would probably create another for 
that particular purpose. 

Mr. Dbming: Then they would not get on the ballot, because they 
would not get enough votes. 

Professor Merriam: You have no provision here except for a 
blank number of votes required. 

Mr. Deming: We leave that to each city. If Chicago is greatly 
troubled in the way you speak of, you can have enough votes to prevent 
that log-rolling. 

Professor Merriam: You have no provision for that here. 

Mr. Deming: We leave that to each locality. We indicate there 
should be a percentage, but we don't attempt to tell Chicago what the 
percentage should be. 
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Professor Merriam: And another thing: It seems to me difficult 
to provide a percentage that would cover all unforeseen emergencies. 
You might make it very high and then shut out desirable factions, or very 
low and let in those you didn*t want. 

Mh.Deming: The theory is that when we get to election day factions 
wiU be eliminated and you will do business. You do your factional WQTk 
at the nominating, and all these plans and schemes are 
Factions. public property on nominating election day. On elec- 

tion day you do business. The faction does not get on 
to the ballot on election day if you are wise enough to provide that no set of 
principles, whatever its label, shall be recognized on election day, unless 
it polls a certain percentage of the vote on nominating day. That gets 
rid of your difficulty. 

Professor Merriam: It is a very common thing, however, for 
three factions in the party to poll quite a respectable part of the total 
poll, t do not think that an ordinary city would want to provide that 
only two should appear. It seems to me probable that at least three 
would appear. Three would be perfectly sufficient to obscure the issue, 

Now the last objection I want to make is to direct primaries in gen- 
eral, I am not prepared to say that the direct primary is a failure. On 
the other hand, 1 should be very careful about saying 
The Success of that the direct primary so far as tried has been a com- 
Direct Primaries, plete and unqualified success. Nothingis an unqualified 
success I would not want to say it was a complete 
success. As far as I have looked over the question of direct primaries, 
it has met tn most cases only with moderate success, and in most cases 
has totally broken down. In the city of Cleveland, for example, 1 am 
told that the direct primary law worked out most disastrously. If any 
gentleman is here from Cleveland, I presume he can bear me out. In 
Minneapolis, where the law was being tried ♦ the men who studied the 
question looked on it with a great deal of doubt and uncertainty, as I 
understand it. In Indianapolis, where the law has been tried, it has not 
proven anything like the success that was expected of it. 

Ha. Demikg: There never yet has been a u party '* primary under 
any law in the United States. There never has been anything yet but 
an "organization" primary. 

Professor Merriam: So far as the principle under which direct 
primaries have been tried in Minneapolis and in Indianapolis, also in 
Louisville, Ky«« they have not proved in any way a pronounced success. 
They were tried last year in Baltimore, and Mayor Hayes, the mayor who 
ran the city without graft, was defeated, as I understand it, at a Demo- 
cratic primary for renomination, and the machine triumphed over him, 
although he conducted what was considered to be an eminently successful 
ation. In Southern States, of course, the primary has been 
but. of course, you have not a bi-partisan system there. In the 
country districts the primaries have been tried with more or less success, 
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but in the country we don't have the difficulty that we do in the cities. 
And the cities are what we are striking at. 

I merely wanted to open up the discussion and to raise the question 
whether the direct primary is the unqualified success that has been hoped. 
It is like the Australian ballot and other schemes which have not proven 
the success the authors hoped they would be. [Applause.] 

Mr. David Percy Jones, of Minneapolis: All I wanted to say, 
as a Minneapolis resident, is that we have tried the primary nomination 
law in two ways. O.i its first adoption. Republicans and Democrats met 
in common caucus, and each man could elect to cross either Republicans 
or Democrats ; but the majority of his crosses indicated his choices, and 
he lost all the minority crosses that he put upon the 
Minneapolis tickets ; so that Dr. Ames was nominated by Democrats. 

Primaries Dr. Ames having become converted to Republicanism 

at that time, the Democrats and his friends said they 
wanted him without any reference to his party affiliations as the 
nominee, and so Democrats plumped their crosses on the tickets that 
had Dr. Ames' name at the head, which caused his nomination and subse- 
quent election. Then the party per se were glad apparently to vote for 
Dr. Ames as the Republican nominee, although given to the party by 
Democratic votes. Then we changed the law. We are now operating this 
way : Republicans and Democrats attend a common caucus, but Repub- 
licans must vote for Republicans, and be responsible for the Republican 
nominees. And the Democrats must vote for the Democratic candidates 
and be responsible for their nominations. Now, what was the result of 
that? We have had one election under that modified law. Under that 
law we nominated a Republican candidate for mayor and a Democratic 
candidate, and in a city nominally of ten thousand Republican majority 
there were enough changes in the party affiliations, as demonstrated by 
the vote, to elect the Democrat by six or eight thousand — I forget what 
the majority was now — over the Republican, simply because the Demo- 
cratic nominee was discovered to be the better man of the two. This 
showed there was a good deal of independent voting, and we believe the 
last system we have arrived at is the better of the two. So much so, that 
I want to emphasize only one thing in sitting down; that is, we have tried 
the system adopted. There is no discussion of it. We think we are all 
right, we are getting along well, there is very little discussion of it at all; 
it is accepted and adopted as the best method of arriving at good results 
that we can get. 

Mr. W. J. Dean: I should like to ask Mr. Jones one question: Are 
persons who come to the primary required to declare in advance of casting 
their vote which party they belong to, under this new law? 

Mr. Jones: They are. They must declare that. 

Mr. Davis : Under the Detroit law they are not required to do so. 

The President: This is most interesting. I regret very much that 
the time of the League is not sufficient to warrant me in asking that it be 
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prolonged, I may mention one or two matters before we pass from this 
subject, which I think ought to be called to the attention of the League 
in connection with the discussion of a subject of so much importance, 
One of the speakers referred to the experience in Balti- 
Bahimore more under the primary election law introduced there; 

Primaries. it would take me too long to go into the details of the 

history or enactment of the law. It was unquestion- 
ably supposed at the time that it was adopted that it would prove a dead 
letter. I mean it was supposed by the persons who allowed it to be 
adopted. As a matter of fact, however, owing to circumstances for which 
the organization that I more especially represent here is in some measure 
responsible, it proved to work in practice very differently from what the 
practical politicians had cxpccted t and although the result of it was the 
defeat of Mayor Hayes, it resulted in the nomination of the man in the 
Democratic party who was subsequently elected, and who was decidedly 
favored by the reform element in Maryland politics. So far as its opera- 

in that election is concerned, it is to be set down on the side of the 
and not of the failures of this primary election. I do not wish 
to say, however, it is by any means a perfect law. 

Now as I gave myself the floor — you know the Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Lords determines who is entitled to the floor and always 
awards it to himself when he wants it (which is very frequently) — as I 
have awarded myself the floor, I will take advantage of it to call to the 
attention of the League an objection to the elimination or even the weak* 

I of the action of national political parties in municipal affairs, which 

made by a gentleman of somewhat erratic mind but undoubted 
ability who has been in the past a very good friend of reform , although 
his views would probably not be orthodox in this League. He suggested 
to me that he was thoroughly opposed to anything of that sort, because 
lie believed it was the only thing which prevented the arraying of parties 
determined by the social condition of the people. In other words, that 
the line of political cleavage would be horizontal, as he expressed it, 
instead of vertical. He believed that we should have in our American 
cities parties of the rich and of the poor, if we had not the parties of the 
Republicans and the Democrats. I am going to give you my own views 
on the subject of partisanship this evening, I am giving you the views 
now of another person altogether, 

1 will also call to the attention of the League a proposition that has 
teen made far more radical than that of my friend, Mr. Deming, and 
which may at first sight strike some of those present as a little singular; 
bat I think reflection will show you that there is a great deal in it which 
duerrcm consideration. It is that each of the two principal parties (all 
others being regarded as negligible quantities for the purposes of this 
companion), the Republicans and the Democrats, be allowed, by a per- 
fectly fair primary election, held at the same time, under all the safe- 
guards of fairness that can be imposed, each to elect a boss. The boss 
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of the Republican party shall be authorized to make 
"Elect the the Republican nominations for all offices, federal, 

Bosses." state and municipal. The boss of the Democratic 

party shall make the Democratic nominations for aH 
similar offices. But the election of those two bosses themselves shall 
really be determined by the actual votes of everybody who chooses to 
call himself a Republican or a Democrat and take part in the primaries, 
I am not giving you my own ideas, I disclaim the rights of authorship 
for the plan, but it has been suggested as being one that would accom- 
plish in the long run what is done now; that there is one man after all h 
or a very small number of men, who after all really select the party candi- 
dates, and that the only difference between that man would be that the 
Warwicks, the king-makers, would be themselves fairly chosen at a party 
primary, and the person suggesting it had the idea that the intelligence 
of the American citizen was generally adequate to choosing one person 
at an election, but that it broke down under the task of choosing a great 
many, {Laughter.] 

I am requested to announce that the Executive Committee, at its 
meeting held immediately after the last adjournment, under the authority 
conferred by the constitution, added to its own number by the election 
of four additional members, namely, Messrs, H> N. Wheeler, Cambridge* 
Mass,; J. P. Baldwin, New Orleans, La.; L. E. Holden, Cleveland, O.; 
and H + L, MeCune, of Kansas City, Mo, As it is necessary to initiate 
these gentlemen and also to discharge other duties of importance, the 
Executive Committee will hold a meeting immediately after the adjourn* 
ment of this meeting of the League, and all members of the Executive 
Committee are requested to attend in the President's room, on this 
corridor. 

I have been requested, before proceeding with the regular program, 
to give Mr. Steffens the floor for five minutes on a matter to which he 
wishes to draw the attention of the League* [Applause.] 

Mr. J. Lincoln Steffens: I want merely to make a correction of 
a report that was rendered at the last conference at Detroit, It was in a 
report on St. Louis, and the complaint was that in my independent report 
I had failed to note the fact that there had been for some years in St, 
Louis a reform movement, and that Mr. Folk, whose work I had described, 
was a result of reform, and not the beginning. The man who made that 
report is dead. Nevertheless, I would like to make the correction, and 
I got my facts from that man, who was one of the 
Folk and leading men on the reform side in St. Louis. It is 

Reform. true that there had been a reform movement in that 

city for a number of years. It is true they had made 
such progress that they were able in some cases to dictate a large part of 
the ticket that was to be voted for. And in the meeting of the bosses and 
reformers at which the ticket was named that finally resulted in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Folk, the reformers told me that they had named the whole 
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Whereas, 
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ticket, and that when they came to discuss it t the bosses, Mr. Hawes and 
Mr. Butler, said* **But you have taken everything. Give us one man." 
They thought it over, and they said they thought that was no more than 
right, so they said, "Very well, what office do you want? 11 "Circuit 
attorney." "Who is your man?" "Joe Folk.* 1 {Laughter.] 

Now that was the reason I didn't say much about the reform move- 
ment of St. Louis. [Laughter] I think that is all I want to say. 

Mr. Plrdy : I beg to offer the following preamble and resolution : 

11 Whereas, In most of the States of the Union 
there is serious complaint of the existing system of 
local taxation and efforts for improvement are generally 
spasmodic and unorganized; and 

It is desirable that such effort should be coordinated 
related lines, and that similar movements should be 
stimulated in all the States in which changes are needed; 

"Resolved, That the Executive Committee be and it is hereby 
authorised to appoint a committee on local taxation, which shall con- 
sider what changes may be necessary and desirable in the constitutions 
and laws of the various States, and make a report setting forth the 
general principles which should govern such amendments at the next 
meeting of this League. 1 * 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President: The next business in order is a paper on "The 
Municipal Situation in Cambridge, Massachusetts," by Mr. H, N. Wheeler,, 
President of the Good Government League of that city. Mr, Wheeler. 
[Applause] 

Mr. Wheeler: I cannot flatter myself that an account of the 
affairs of Cambridge. Mass,, a not very wicked city, of only about one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, can be of any special interest to you. 
If, however, you will kindly imagine to yourselves as I proceed that I 
am trying to illustrate a few fundamental principles of more or less 
universal application, you may find it a little more easy to listen to what 
1 have to say. 

Mr. Wheeler then read his paper on "The Municipal Situation m 
Cambridge, Massachusetts/* (See Appendix.) 

The Secretary then presented the papers of Dr, Delos F. Wilcox on 
"The Municipal Program/* (see Appendix) and of Professor James 
Mavor on ** Municipal Trading." (See Appendix.) 

The President: Before calling for the next paper, Vice-President 
James requests that he have an opportunity to make an announcement. 

Dr James: The members of the League know that the formal 
program closes Friday evening with a banquet. We have invited some 
of the members of the League and delegates to address our students at 
Evans ton on Saturday morning, and I desire on behalf of the University 
to «3tteful a very hearty and cordial invitation to all the delegates to this 
Convention, to come out on Saturday morning and remain through the 
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exercises at College Hall, and then lunch, the gentlemen at the Evanston 
Club, and the ladies at the Ladies' Hall. The train which you will 
have to leave on in order to get there on time leaves at 9.30 from the 
Northwestern Depot. We will have a representative there to meet you. 

Mr. Hooker: I would just like to add that the members, as indi- 
cated on the skeleton program, are very welcome to the facilities of the 
City Club, the address of which is given here, and also to call to the notice 
of the members the reception this evening on the floor above, after the 
President's annual address in this room, ladies being cordially invited 
on both occasions. 

Thb Prbsidbnt: We will now listen to the paper which is headed 
"The New Orleans Situation: What a Partisan Administration Has 
Done." We will hear from Mr. J. Pemberton Baldwin, one of the Civil 
Service Commissioners of New Orleans. [Applause.] 

Mr. Baldwin: It is a far cry from Cambridge, Mass., to New 
Orleans, and perhaps the conditions that prevail in the respective munici- 
palities are even further apart. I shall put before you what New Orleans 
has done tinder a partisan municipal administration, with the idea that 
must lv borne in mind that the crudity of conditions that prevails has 
been struggled with and some method of immediate relief has been 
•ought, and that method of immediate relief perhaps has led to certain 
conditions which would not have prevailed, and perhaps will not prevail 
in a community which has had a longer experience with civil service 
reform and with the movement toward good government. 

Mr. Baldwin then read his paper on "The New Orleans Situation." 
(Sec Appendix.) 

Thk Prbsidbnt: I am requested to call the attention of all the 
critics of the municipal nominating law, to ask them to send their 
criticisms to Mr. Woodruff as soon as they can reduce them to writing. 
Not to-day or to-morrow, but as soon as their leisure permits, so that the 
committee which has this matter in charge will have the advantage of 
the viows of everyone who has been able to give any thought to it. 

Thb Sbcrbtary: I wish to make another announcement, which 
the President is too modest to make. The President's address will be 
delivered in this hall this evening, at eight o'clock. It is to be hoped 
that all who are now present will be present this evening. [Applause.] 

Professor Mbrriam : I wish to say in regard to the session to-mor- 
row afternoon, which is to be held at the University of Chicago, that the 
most convenient line of transportation for the delegates will be the Illinois 
Central. Those of you who are staying at the Auditorium will find it 
most convenient to take the train at the Van Buren street station; or, if 
you take the train from here, at the Randolph street station. Both of 
these are on the lake front. The exercises will be held in the chapel of 
Cobb Hall. Or, if you don't want to go by the Illinois Central and want 
to get an illustration of another kind of transportation, you can take the 
Cottage Grove avenue car. 

The Conference then adjourned until 8 p. m. 
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THURSDAY EVENING SESSION 






d at the Northwestern 
38, President Frank H, 



The fifth session of the Conference was 
University Building, al 8 o'clock p, m., on A 
Scott, of the City Club, in the Chair. 

Ths Chairman: You are here to-night to hear President Bona- 
parte* There could be no propriety in any lengthy introductory remarks 
by me, All of you who are here present know Mr. Bonaparte. You 
know, if not him personally t you know of the work to which he has for 
so many years devoted his talent, not only in municipal reform, but also 
in civil service reform. 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Bonaparte, who will 
speak on M Partisanship in Municipal Government." 

Mr. Bonaparte then delivered the President's address, on *' Partisan- 
ship in Municipal Government." * (See Appendix.) 



FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 



^The sixth session of the Conference was called to order by President 
Bonaparte, at 10 o'clock a. m., on Friday, April 29, in the Northwestern 
University Building, 

The President: The meeting will please come to order, Our good 
friend. W, D. Fouike, lately United States Civil Service Commissi 
who has been very much interested in all movements of the general char* 
acter of that of this League, told me on one occasion that when he was 
(a* not unfrequently happened to him) called upon to address an audience 
which had not wholly responded to the appeals of those who got it up, he 
was quite accustomed to hear the local committee say. ** There are not 
nearly as many as we hoped to have here, but they are our very best 
people/* [Laughter.] The gentlemen who read papers this morning 
wiU remember that, in connection with the audience, and also remember 
that after the reception of last evening a little tardiness in getting up is, 
tf not excusable, easily explained. 

The first proceeding will be the report of the committee appointed 
in 190** on Uniform Accounting and Statistics, which will be made by 
Dr. E, M Hartwell, City Statistician of Boston. 

Dr Hart well then presented his report. (See Appendix.) 

The President: There is to be, I believe, an opportunity for dis- 
aon of all these papers* The one just read hardly suggests any 
1 iy for criticism, and eulogy would be unnecessary. 

The next paper on the program is one on "What Constitutes Reason- 
formity in Municipal Accounting?" by Dr, F. A, Cleveland, 

Br. Cleveland then read a paper on "What Constitutes Reasonable 
Uniformity in Municipal Accounting? ,f (See Appendix.) 

The President; I am informed by the Secretary that Mr. Chase 
U not here to present his paper on " Practical Application of the National 
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Municipal League Schedules." The Secretary will explain to us how 
much of that paper can be presented to the audience for its edification. 

Thb Secretary : Mr. Chase has written a letter expressing his very 
great regret at not being here. He is busily engaged in auditing the 
accounts of Maiden, which are about to be established on a uniform basis, 
and he is also about at the limit of his physical capacity, so I think it was 
wise for him not to come. He has sent a most interesting paper which 
I think may be read in abstract. 

The Secretary then read Mr. Chase's paper on "The Practical Appli- 
cation of the National Municipal League Schedules." (See Appendix.) 

Mr. L. E. Holdbx: May I state here that the Ohio law is traceable 
directly back to the work of this organization in its meetings in Cleveland, 
and the action of the Chamber of Commerce in Cleveland, and the action 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of Ohio. 

The President: Our next paper is on "Uniform Accounting: Its 
Relation to Comparative Municipal Statistics," by Mr. L. G. Powers, of 
the United States Census Bureau. 

Mr. Powers then read his paper on "Uniform Accounting: Its 
Relation to Comparative Municipal Statistics." (See Appendix.) 

The President: I think there can be no doubt that the paper just 
read and some of the facts set forth in it illustrate very clearly the neces- 
sity for improved and uniform methods of municipal accounting and 
statistics. I think also that they may be said to illustrate the necessity 
for certain other things in municipal government. For example, a little 
more honesty on the part of public officials, a little more activity on the 
part of reformers and a little more readiness on the part of grand juries, 
petty juries and public prosecutors to discharge their proper duties. 

The several questions presented to the League in the different papers 
which have been read are now open for discussion, and the Chair will be 
happy to recognize anyone who wishes to add to the already considerable 
knowledge of the subject which we possess. 

Mr. Grosser : I have, in listening to the various papers this year, and 
in reading the papers of past years, observed one thing : The League has 
treated the entire subject of the municipal accounting as an end to be 
reached . Now that may , from the standpoint of the professional account- 
ant, be the aim. I look at this proposition from another point of view, 
from the view of the statistician, and as such I consider the whole question 
of accounting only as a means, not as the end to be reached. Only in 
one paper (that of Professor Cleveland) have I heard 
A Means or or has he pointed out what we should measure govern- 

an End. ment by, and he says there — he uses the word, "To ser- 

vice rendered." By simply uniform methods of ac- 
counting, we will never be able to measure the service rendered, because 
the accounts of all the cities may be uniform and we may measure the 
amount of expenditures in one city with those in another city. We would 
thereby disclose the fact that one city may spend five million dollars for 
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ig and another city one million. That certainly discloses the 
thiil one city spends more than the other for that particular thing, but 
it shows us nothing whatever as to the amount of service rendered for the 
amount spent, and I should think that in promoting the cause of good 
government and in giving the public that which it really does demand. 
Ordinary men — and I believe the majority of reformers even — are not 
accountants; they do not care very much whether the account is put up 
in this shape or in that shape, so long as it is rendered in a comprehensible 
manner, in a manner that the average citizen can understand; in a 
manner that does not require this deep study and experience of the pro- 
fessional accountant to disclose the financial state of the city, as is the 
case in the reports of most of our cities at present. 

cry few years ago I had the pleasure of challenging the comptroller 
of the city by making the statement that he himself could not tell by his 
published report what the financial standing of the city was. How much 
less can the ordinary citizen judge from that. I think the next step 
should be the collection , not only of the financial statistics, but the collec- 
of all other statistics , the statistics of service rendered, and then 

the service rendered by the amount of expenses. 
It is not necessary to compare one city with another, because con- 
ditions vary very largely; but you can, by comparing the expense of a city 
in one year with that in another year, get an exact measure of the work 
dime, and thereby promote good government. It is presumed that the 
annual report of each department should serve to illustrate just 
what 1 have said. 1 have gathered the municipal reports for a 
number of years oi every large city in the world, but I have as 
yet failed to find the one that gives us that in such shape that we can 
understand it. It seems that work of that character, just as much as the 
work of financial accounting, should be done by special men who are 
trained in that line of work, and thereby we are led to dwell upon the 
importance of American municipalities establishing regular bureaus of 
statistics. There are now in existence only two* in 
Bureaus of Boston and Chicago. I understand that Baltimore 

started to establish a bureau, ■ and I received a letter 
from a supervisor of San Francisco a few days ago 
the desire to establish such a bureau. The public at large* the 
taxpayers of the city, wish to be instructed, and should be instructed, in 
all the workings of their dty government. The knowledge of public 
administration is so limited among the people at large, that even men 
who take a special interest in municipal government know very little 
about their own government in their own city. The city of Chicago, for 
instance, if you will pardon me for pointing out my own bureau, is 
ptthb thing, not perfectly yet, the statistics of each department of 
the public service within the city* month by month. Every 
department is bound to furnish to the bureau of statistics the 
f BiltJmcre 1 a J cne, mad then abolished it,— Edit on. 
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amount of work done. We compile the figures and publish them. We 
started out to publish them monthly, and then bi-monthly, and now are 
publishing them quarterly, the same as the city of Boston. We find, in the 
first place, the effect upon the administration itself is good. Each depart- 
ment gathers its statistics; every officer is required to make daily reports 
to his department, and the whole work is reported at the end of the 
month to the bureau of statistics. It is published every three months, 
and the figures are made known. It makes the employee of the city 
more careful in his work, and when the end of the year comes around and 
the head of the department is required to make his annual report, he will 
arrive at figures of the amount of work done. If you have reliable 
statistics of the amount of service rendered, then by uniform methods of 
accounting you can arrive at a fair and just comparison of the efficiency 
of our municipal governments. [Applause.] 

Vice-President James: Mr. President, we have the pleasure here of 
the presence of Senator Francis W. Parker, chairman of the Committee of 
Public Accounts of the last legislature of Illinois. I think every one will 
be very glad to hear a few words from him on this subject. 

Senator Parker: I am quite willing to take advantage of this 
opportunity, because I think possibly I can make a suggestion that will 
be of some value. At the last session of the legislature I happened to be 
chairman of the Committee on Public Accounts of the Senate. I was 
particularly interested in the accounts of the State departments and State 
institutions of Illinois, which I think need attention quite as much as the 
accounts of municipalities. But there came before the body a uniform 
accounting bill, I suppose you would call it, for municipalities. I think 
it must have been very much like the Ohio bill. At 
The Illinois that time I was less informed than I am now touching 

Accounting Bill, municipal accounts and their importance, particularly 
the importance of uniformity, so that I was not in very 
good position as chairman of the committee, to treat the subject, but the 
practical difficulty was this in that committee — and in connection with 
other members of the Senate who discussed the matter with me, I found 
there was a great doubt and uncertainty or a suspicion. The members of 
the legislature, or very many of them at least, are supposed to be venal 
and corrupt. But there is another side to that. It is very likely that a 
man in the legislature may be thought to be venal and corrupt when he 
is not, and it behooves him to be very careful that he is not connected 
with something that is doubtful in its character. What tl>ey were afraid 
of was this: They said, " Now here is a measure that prescribes a uniform 
system of accounting, that therefore probably means that some people 
who are interested in accounting are behind it, and when this bill has been 
passed, then in order that the city may establish this system of municipal 
accounts, it will be necessary for them to employ some particular firm or 
person in some part of the country." And therefore the member will say 
to himself, "Weil, I must go very slow about this, because if this is what 
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ihey mean there may be something irregular about it, and I ultimately 
shall be charged with corrupt action/' You may think that unimportant, 
but it does influence people who are not familiar with this question of 
accounts, and of course a large number of the members are from rural 
districts, and the whole subject is one that is entirety in the air with 
them. 

Now the next thing, the uniform system of bookkeeping, if I under* 
stand bookkeeping, called for, was a uniform system of books, which means 
perhaps a set of books made by some one concerned; and not only that, 
but they were to be prescribed, as I remember it, by the accounting 
department, which would be instituted and set up as a department of the 
affairs of the State of Illinois. There again was something a man had to 
be very cautious about t because if he was about to pass a bill which would 
result in giving a vast amount of profit or business to some concern that 
manufactured blank books and blanks, why naturally it would be a thing 
that would require serious consideration. Again these men were con- 
fronted with a proposition like this. They were told to pass a bill that 
would impose upon municipalities a change in their system of account* 
\ in the first place, in this State and most of the states we are very 

»much wedded to the doctrine of home rule. Most of us don't know what 
it means, but we believe in it [laughter], and anything that undertakes 
to interfere with the operation of the local government agency is some- 
thing adverse to home rule; and so they were confronted with that* 
A man said, "Well, here I pass this bill, and then if I am Senator from 
tbti municipal authorities there will find that they suddenly have 
iangc their method of keeping books and have to employ an account- 
ant and settle with the department at Springfield and buy a set of books 
manufactured at some particular place by some particular person, and I 
•hall get into serious trouble." And so he would, under those conditions* 
I point out some matters that made it very difficult to make progress 
with that bill. This is what is in my mind: I feel I know now more about 
this subject lhan I did before, and as I shall be in the Senate next year* 
it will give me much satisfaction to assist in furthering a movement which 
U plainly of so great a consequence. But we will meet the same diffi- 
culties, and what was in my mind, as I have listened to the very inter- 
esting papers and discussion, was this: Can somebody who is familiar 
■ with the subject furnish literature of such a nature that it will be easy 
to settle these doubts and difficulties on the part of the members of the 
legislature? Of course it cannot be true that this is a scheme to impose 
the teTviees of some particular accounting firm on all the cities of the State 
of Illinois It cannot be true that this is a scheme to force a set of books 
that can only be manufactured by one firm on the people of the State of 
DOi*. And it must be true, as the gentleman who represents the 
Census Department seems to conclusively prove that the local accounting 
agent* likely do favor such a scheme and would gladly adopt it if it came 
to them in the right shape. If those things are true, a proper form of 
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literature and proper discussion of the subject would enable me and 
others who may be interested, to properly present it to the members, 
would remove these objections and give us an opportunity to properly 
argue the bill on its merits, and I believe if something of that kind could 
be furnished to us, assuming we are all very ignorant in Illinois on this 
subject, it would go far to making it possible to secure legislation in which 
you are so much interested, and I think justly so. I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Secretary: I think it can be said with entire propriety that 
there are several score of different firms of accountants who feel that 
they could install a satisfactory system of accounts, so I don't think 
the Senator need have any fear on the ground that legislation of that 
character would be in the interest of any particular firm, and, moreover, 
a great many of the cities that have adopted the schedules have done so 
through their own municipal accountants in the auditor's or comptroller's 
office. 

The President: Probably it would be relatively easy to demon- 
strate to the average member of the legislature that, strange to say, there 
is nothing in this plan which could be properly called an exhibition of 
practical statesmanship. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Howard C. Beck, of Detroit: I would just like to make a little 
report on behalf of the city of Detroit. We are just about undertaking 
the getting up of a new set of books for the city of 
Detroit. Detroit, a uniform accounting plan, and we will prob- 

ably adopt, to a very large extent, the general scheme 
suggested by your committee, and which I think can be very profitably 
done. The committee on ways and means of the common council is very 
much interested in the matter, and also the mayor, and they have placed 
this subject in the hands of the comptroller's department for putting it 
in proper shape, and I simply want to report that we are making progress 
along that line, and I trust that in another year we shall be able to report 
the practical completion of the work. [Applause.] 

Mr. F, N. Hartwell: At this point I would like to report for the 
Auditing Committee that the vouchers of the Treasurer have been audited 
and found correct. 

The President : We are very glad to have this report of the Auditing 
Committee. It shows the practical adoption of the principles advocated 
by its committee en accounting, and if no other order is given in the 
premises, it will be filed and referred to the present Executive Committee. 

Mr. Hooker: The Banquet Committee has arranged to have an 
informal reception in the parlors of the Auditorium to-night from 6.30 to 
7.00. The banquet is scheduled for 7.00, and I would like to ask your 
assistance in locating visiting delegates whom I have not yet been 
able to find, and who therefore have not received tickets to the banquet. 
I wish you would endeavor to bring us together somehow. I am afraid 
that owing to the attractions of Chicago, which have drawn some of the 
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people away from the session to meet this afternoon* that I may have 
missed some of the visiting delegates. 

Mr. Demtng: I should like to offer the following resolution: 

M In view of the increased interest in the subject of municipal account- 
ing and statistics and the rapid enlargement of the work in which the 
committee U engaged; 

"Resolwd, That the Executive Committee be authorized to continue 
the Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting and Statistics and to 
ill vacancies therein, and to add to its membership/* 

The President: You have heard the resolution. Is any debate 
required on this question? If no debate is desired, those in favor will 
please say aye. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The President: We have still a little time, and if any gentleman 
present desires to relieve his mind of any matter which should be brought 
to the consideration of the League, now would be a fortunate moment 
for him to accomplish that worthy task, I may mention that I saw in 
one of the morning papers that there was a great difference of opinion 
among the reformers present upon the subject specially discussed yester- 
day, of the methods of the reform of nominations; also that the views 
expressed by the President in his annual address were regarded by many 
qf his hearers as very unorthodox. Neither of those sentiments was 
indicated by the debates of the League yesterday, But there is an 
opportunity now for criticism, if it occurs to any gentleman present that 
the cause of the League and the general advancement of the welfare and 
righteousness of mankind can be promoted by such criticism. 

Mr, H. J- Jaxon, of Chicago: Mr. President and Gentlemen: It is 

simply by way of con% T eying a few words of appreciation and thanks, from 

the standpoint of an outsider, that I have arisen, 1 did 

Words of not see anyone wishing the floor, and as you have 

Appreciation. repeatedly given an invitation, it seemed to me that 

something might be said from my point of view. 

I have drifted in here this morning as a member of that very much 
criticised body known as the Chicago Federation of Labor. In the labor 
field we are rather out of touch with you gentlemen, and it seemed to me 
that we ought to get into touch. You, so to speak, are on a high level, 
for the time being, and it is for Mahomet, in this case, to come to the 
mountain, Coming here, I wish to say with frankness and with pleasure, 
that personally this movement appeals to me very strongly, It seems to 
me not only the leal and the honesty of purpose here displayed are very 
encouraging to fellows working along our lines, but the acumen and 
executive ability displayed by these papers seem to me to have reached 
a very high level. The remarks on statistics struck me as being very 
apropos, although perhaps 1 would be inclined to go a little further than 
even he. His criticism was that we stopped short at an end that in reality 
was only a means. Now to me statistics in themselves are not an end; 
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they arc only a mm* Perhaps the common ground upon which you 
and the labor movement and everything of that sort can stand, is opposi- 
tion to graft. Graft has been d e s c ri bed — has been classified, as honest 

graft and dishonest graft. I think you will all agree with 
Honest and me that there is no such thing as honest graft. There 

Dishonest Graft, is legal and illegal graft, but not honest and dishonest 

graft. To my mind, graft may be defined simply as a 
getting of something for nothing: as the getting of the services or the 
product of the services of another, without giving any return for it, and 
it seems to me that this work which you are performing is a most valuable 
and necessary preliminary to the knocking out of graft. For you are 
getting into a field which is blurred, which conveys no meaning to the 
popular mind whatever, and out of that chaos and disorder, which in nine 
cases out of ten is a purposed and intended chaos and disorder, in my 
mind, you are trying to place before the public a picture from which they 
will be able to discriminate and to see just exactly where the lines of 
honesty end and the lines of dishonesty begin. When you have got to 
that point, then you will have the attention of the public, gentlemen; 
then you will see that your honest endeavors will blossom out into actual 
results. You have got first to convince the people. You have got to 
show them before you can arouse their efforts to reform. I know some- 
thing of this kind. I went into the public works department of Chicago 
some years ago. I got at their books. I went through their system, and 
I was forced to the conclusion that the bookkeeping of the public works 
department of Chicago was simply a cunningly devised scheme for the 
encouragement and perpetuation of fraud. 

Now the gentleman from the Senate has brought out a very pertinent 
point in regard to the fear of members of bodies of that kind that efforts 
on their part will be misconstrued and lead to particular favors being 
given to particular firms of accountants. I would add to this other 
gentleman's testimony on that point. We have got in the public works 
operation in this city an example. There is a vast amount of graft 
permeating that department, which in spite of many honest members in 
the high places of that department, does not seem to be capable of being 
gotten rid of. But nevertheless there is this fact, and it applies to 
matters of accounting in my opinion, as well as to matters of public works 
if necessary, if it shall be found (and at present it looks that way), that 
all of the contractors of the city are banded together in a municipal works 
ring, so that it is impossible to get honest work done at a reasonable figure. 
In the city of Chicago there can be found men of capacity and men of 
ability who are not contractors, but who are doing the actual work of 
performance and superintendence, and if the city of Chicago shall find 
itself helpless in the face of a contractors* ring, when that time comes, 
when public opinion will demand the reform, it will be possible for the 
city of Chicago itself to turn capitalist; in that case it will be possible for 
the city of Chicago to organize a department and staff for the complete 
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superintendence of public work; that is, of street work, I am referring 
more to pavements and that sort of thing — who will do that work 
properly, and the profits now made by the contractor will be divided 
between better wages to the men and giving to the city work that will 
be honestly done and that will not be put down simply to rot away, 

Mr. President, I hope I have not been ill-timed or inadvertent in 
these remarks, I simply wish to repeat my very warm sense of appre- 
ciation as a representative of labor, of the work which this League is 
doing, [Applause.] 

The President: I am satisfied that the League has heard with great 
pleasure from the gentleman, both as to his appreciation of the work of 
our committee, and as to the attitude which those whom he may be con- 
sidered to represent hold toward this movement for the betterment of 
the entire community. 

I was reminded by what he said on the subject of the distinction 
between honest and dishonest graft of an incident that occurred a number 
of years ago when the present President of the United States, as civil 
icrvicc commissioner, was conducting an inquiry into the participation 
of certain federal officials in Baltimore in certain Republican primaries 
which had been marked by a great many scandals. I assisted, at his 
request, in the capacity of counsel, in that inquiry, and some very curious. 
inside lights on the morals and manners of the minor local statesmen 
were developed. But there was one gentleman, 1 remember, who testified 
at to a series of very fraudulent, and in fact very farcical proceedings, that 
had taken place in one of the voting precincts at which he was one of the 
officers of election, and he expressed great disgust at the conduct of one 
of the opposing faction — or someone who represented them — in inducing 
Democrats to come and vote at that primary for the candidates of that 
particular faction. And he then said with a great deal of emphasis, 
"When 1 cheat I always cheat honest/' 

Now that suggests perhaps that the real distinction between honest 
and dishonest graft is the one between graft that we have got used to 
and graft that we have not yet got used to. The first kind seems to us 
honest until reformers begin to disturb the view that we have previously 
taken of it. The other strikes us at first sight as dishonest until time 
causes us to drop the first syllable of the word. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, if there is no other business to come before 
the meeting, a motion to adjourn will now be in order. I will remind all 
here present that the afternoon meeting takes place at 2.30 P + m, at Cobb 
Hill at the University of Chicago. It does not take place, therefore, in 
this room, and any who come to this room will be obliged to go away 
with their yearnings for further knowledge and improvement unsatisfied. 
[Applause] 

The Conference then adjourned until i. 30 P. m« 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The seventh session of the Conference was called to order at Cobb 
Hall, University of Chicago, by President Bonaparte, who introduced Pro- 
fessor Charles Zueblin, representing the University of Chicago. 

Professor Zueblin: Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very glad on 
behalffof the University to welcome you here this afternoon. We have 
had with us during recent months (as we have had during our brief career 
as a university) savants and learned societies and other bodies of that 
sort, which have honored us with their presence. I am afraid we have too 
little had in our midst such organizations as are represented this afternoon. 
I think it means much for the University to have such a body, representing 
such practical interests, as that which we are to enjoy now. Some of the 
people who are much interested in municipal progress both here and 
elsewhere, who have been in our city this week, have been complaining 
of the seeming lack of interest in Chicago, from the fact that the halls 
were not filled to overflowing at the meetings of this organization, and it 
is certainly rather curious that a city that is in the throes of municipal 
development as Chicago is, should not turn out en masse to the meetings 
of such a body. I am afraid the terrible suspicion will have to grow until 
it takes hold of us that, not unlike many large cities, we are pro- 
vincial. The only comfort we can get out of that is 
Chicago that there is scarcely any city that is not provincial. 

Provincial. But it is curious that Chicago, subject to her cosmo- 

politan influences, should remain provincial; but the 
graver fear perhaps is that not only is Chicago provincial, but possibly 
even the University is in some ways provincial, and I hope that at least 
we shall before the afternoon has closed give evidence of the fact that 
those of us who do know the great work of the National Municipal League 
are entirely responsible for that which they have to bring us. We do 
not want to be, in the University or in the city, like Pat in the St. Patrick's 
Day parade, you remember, of whom one of his dear friends said, "You 
ought to have seen that parade, and especially you ought to have seen Pat. 
Pat was fine. He was the only one that was keeping step." [Laughter.] 
We have a tendency, I am afraid, to arrogate to ourselves that position, 
which may really be our insignificant attitude, and so it is with great 
satisfaction that we welcome tie National Municipal League and also the 
distinguished officer who is going to preside at the meeting this afternoon, 
who has given years of service to that organization whose deliberations 
we shall hear, Mr. Bonaparte. [Applause.] 

The President: Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very happy to 
express the appreciation of the National Municipal League for the cour- 
tesies shown it by the University in inviting it to hold one of its meetings 
here. Also for the many kind things that have been said by Professor 
Zueblin in introducing the League to the University and me to the meeting 
as its presiding officer. I think it is well that no man or body of men 
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k too well of himself or themselves. Therefore it is with some 
ncy that I explain to you that I think there is no reason why you 
should feel badly on the charge of provincialism which has been intimated 
by Professor Zueblin against the city of Chicago or this University, The 

b is, that if Chicago is to be considered provincial by reason of the 
attendance at the meetings of the League , all other cities at which it has 
met are in very nearly the same condition — only more so. [Laughter.] 

I may venture perhaps to tell again here a story which I told at the 
meeting this morning or this afternoon (J sometimes forget the exact time 
and place of my stories) [laughter] of a very earnest and effective advocate 
of this reform as well as of other reforms, who told me that he had fre- 
quently, when meeting audiences tha'. were not remarkable for their 
number (except for their paucity) been told with an air of some embar- 
rassment by the committee which had got the meeting up t "There are 
nothing like as many as we hoped to be here, but they are our very best 
people/* I feel quite sure that the last part of the description is thor- 
oughly applicable to the audience before us. 

The first business on the program this afternoon is a paper on 
** University and Collegiate Instruction and Research in Municipal Gov- 
ernment/' by Professor L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who is also the President of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, whose paper will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary: I really feel that I owe an apology for inflicting 
myself again on an audience, but as I see a good many new faces, I hope 
the old guard will manifest their interest in reform by listening to the 
same old voice again. When Dr. Rowe asked me to read this paper, I 
think he must have had in mind that we were both Wharion School men 
and "Dr. James's boys/' And I know that Dr. James is a name not 
unknown in this University and in this community. Dr. Rowe asked 
me to say that at the very last moment he was detained by his academic 
duties. It was not until late yesterday afternoon that I learned he would 
not be here. However, with that usual caution which most of Dr. James's 
boys have acquired, he sent me a copy of his paper T so that if he did not 
get here, his thought would be here, 

The Secretary then read Professor Rowe's paper on , + University and 
Collegiate Research in Municipal Government/* (See Appendix,) 

The President: The next paper on the program is, 4, A Tentative 
Program for the Teaching of Municipal Government in Elementary 
Schools/" by Dr. Frederick L. Luqueer, Principal of School No. 126, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. But as the Professor* following the very undesirable 
example of Professor Rowe, is not here, it will be read by Professor Harry 
W, Thurston, of Chicago. [Applause,] 

Professor Thurston; I have come to the conclusion that it is 
about a* easy to get a man to write a paper as it is to lead the proverbial 
hon* to water, and about as difficult to get him to come to read it as it is 
10 make the horse drink. 
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My chief qualification, I think, for presenting this paper is my 
extreme interest in it. This morning we were discussing the question 
of municipal finances from the point of view of the city functions, and it 
was shown that we could not get our work of reform as it should be until 
we had some way of knowing the cost of every service. This was simply 
a means to our municipal life. And I cannot help but feel this after- 
noon that we are one step back of the municipal finances. 

Professor Thurston then read Professor Luqueer's paper on "A Tenta- 
tive Program for the Teaching of Municipal Government in Elementary 
Schools . ' ' (See Appendix . ) 

The President: I think that we can perhaps appreciate that Pro- 
fessor Luqueer was not so ill-advised as we thought at the beginning in 
allowing Professor Thurston to present his paper. It certainly lost 
nothing in effectiveness in the presentation. This interesting subject is, 
I believe, now open to discussion. I myself threw out an idea last 
evening indicating a slightly different view from that, not of course 
original to myself, slightly different, however, from 
The Warning that of Professor Luqueer, by quoting the words of a 

of Children. very distinguished English statesman, who was asked 

what was the educational agency of greatest value in 
training boys destined to public life (that was before there was any 
question of training girls for such a purpose), and he indicated his opinion 
by pointing to the twigs of a birch tree. I did not see anything in Pro- 
fessor Luqueer's paper which showed that he entertained the same 
opinion. Therefore we may judge that there may possibly be different 
views taken of this bright and interesting subject. 

The Chair will be very happy to recognize anyone who desires to 
discuss this subject. 

In the absence of any discussion on the subject, we will pass to the 
next heading, namely, "Student Self-government as a Training for Citi- 
zenship." On that topic there is a paper by Mr. George H. Martin, of 
Boston, the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, to be 
read by Professor Buck. 

Professor Buck: It seems to me that I shall be a mere mouthpiece 
for Mr. Martin, because there are many ideas in this paper which he would 
doubtless elaborate during the reading. Dr. Maxwell, in asking me to 
read the paper, stated that I would not be responsible for the ideas 
expressed, so I shall read it without comment. 

Professor Buck then read Mr. Martin's paper on "Student Self- 
government as a Training for Citizenship." (See Appendix.) 

A paper on the same subject was presented on behalf of the Rev. 
Thomas R. Sheer, of New York. (See Appendix.) 

The President: It was intended to have this matter presented from 
another standpoint and by means of another paper, but it has been 
decided that we shall without further delay ask for a discussion of any 
question that is supposed to be presented by the papers already read. 
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The Secretary: I think it is only fair to say that as these papers 
•were prepared by those who are actually engaged in educational duties, 
it is very hard for them to get off at this time of the year. 

I should like to call the attention of the League to the work that 
lias been done by Mr. Gill along the line of his school city* The funda- 
mental thought of Mr. Gill is that we are training children in our schools 
to be citizens in a republic by imposing an autocratic method of govern- 
ment upon them, that the children in our schools are to a very considerable 
extent* if not altogether, governed from above. They are not taught to 
realize that when they disobey a rule they are violating their own rights 
and jeopardizing their own privileges. They come to think that they 
are evading an imposed obligation, a duty imposed on them from above. 
Mr. GUI meets that situation by saying that children ought to be taught 
to discipline themselves, they ought to be taught that when they throw 
fruit-skins upon the floor of the school or in the yard, or when they 
expectorate upon the floor or in the yard, or when they do any other like 
careless thing, they trespass upon their own rights, they are doing damage 
to themselves quite as much as to the teacher; that they are not getting 
ahead of the teacher, they are not doing any particular damage to him, 
but that they are violating their own rights. Through this school city, 
Mr Gill has sought to teach this idea to the children. 
The Gill In Philadelphia there are thirty-odd schools where the 

School City* school city has been in actual, successful operation, 

and the boys and girls there are administering school 
discipline themselves. I have seen them, and it is a very healthful sign — 
the girls for some reason or other do not seem to need the oversight of the 
police to the same extent that the boys do — to see these boys actually 
bringing offenders to task and sentencing them to punishment. Of course 
the teacher acts as sheriff and sees that the boy is deprived of his rf» 
or that he is detained a certain length of time, if that is the sentence. 
But the sentence is imposed by the student body itself. And it is a 
question of whether that is not a very forceful way of impressing upon 
the children that they are citizens who must in the last analysis be respon- 
sible for their own government. 

One objection has come from Philadelphia, which I think must be 
met, and I suggest it simply for consideration as a part of the discussion* 
One of our social settlement workers said that in one of the schools, that 
be observed, he found that the boys were administering their particular 
school city government just as the men were administering their govern- 
men* ity of Philadelphia, and that "pull " and a certain amount of 

graft prevailed, and that the boys were being instructed in the ways and 
means of making the most out of it t the police being lax for a certain 
number of peanuts, or for so much candy or a top, or something else, and 
tt was a question whether or not it did open the door to instruction in 
reprehensible practices as well as instruction in the more desirable prac- 
tices of decent citizenship, I called this particular fact to Mr. Gills 
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personal attention, and he assured me it was an isolated condition, and 
of course they could not prevent the evil instincts of some boys working 
out. There was nothing in such a system that would give perfect results 
in every instance, that human nature would work itself out in that way, 
but the average results had been good in teaching the boys how to govern 
themselves. 

The President: The Secretary, Ladies and Gentlemen, has taught 
this assemblage, I think, a lesson by setting them an example of discussing 
the paper before us. I trust that we shall see the good effect of that. 

Mr. Holden : Wc have been taught that the first form of government 
was patrarchial government, and we who are descended from the New 
England idea of the common school and the old town meeting have been 
taught that the teacher stands in the place of the parent. To me the best 
institution that I have ever known was a well-ordered 
Patriarchal. family [applause], and it seems to me as though a well- 
conducted school where the teacher stands in the place of 
the parent, where there are order, discipline, love and obedience, comes 
pretty near to being the right condition of things in the way of instruction. 
At any rate, in this country we have brought up a pretty fair class of 
people from the old New England schools, from the New York, Ohio and 
Illinois schools. I don't know that we would not improve, and that from 
time to time, from year to year, we are going to find ideas beyond what we 
had in our own childhood. We know too well that we have conditions in 
this larger growth of cities that we have to meet. In the time of the early 
history of our country it was not city government, the source of power was 
in the condition of the soil and in the farmers of the north. But that con- 
dition of things has changed. The great centralization of power is in the 
cities of the country, and here we find in the great masses of the people 
collected , in the unfortunate condition of children who are obliged to be 
born in cities, a new condition to meet. Indeed when you take away all 
the idea of corporal punishment, and insist that a child must be petted, 
and that there is no other obedience required except that which can be 
brought about by this "soft sawder" manner, it seems to me as if some- 
thing else is required, some form of government. 

I am not afraid to say that a child should be disciplined at home nor 
that a child ought to be disciplined if he disobeys reasonable and good laws 
in school. I am not in favor of any of. this milk and water 
Discipline. system. [Applause.] I would like much of what has 

been suggested in these papers to be brought in. We 
stuff our children altogether too much in the public schools. We have 
gone far away from the old idea of teaching a child to be a good citizen. 
The primitive idea of the public school was simply to educate the child to 
be a good citizen — to be intelligent enough to be a good citizen, not to 
stuff him like a turkey for slaughter at Thanksgiving time. Now you know 
and I know that too much eating is followed by bad digestion, and we 
know very well that our public schools to-day are crammed, our children 
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arc crammed, crammed to the slaughter; crammed so that they cannot 
digest the amount of matter that is brought to them to study. As Dr. 
Holmes said, there is a progression toward Christianity which once existed; 
there is a progression toward the simpler instruction that we had in early 
Hfe, and I believe that if we will simplify our school and take away much 
that is taught and leave much more to the family and individual to carry 
out, we would produce , as we did in the early days of the Republic* stronger 
men, men fit to be leaders, such as Webster, Choate and Calhoun and 
those men that typified the Republic in its early days. We run the child- 
ren through a sausage machine and cut them off all the 
Uniformity same length. There is a better way, I remember 

Ron Mad, reading in my boyhood and younger manhood, a book 

entitled '* Education Adapted to the Nature of Man.** 
The name of that book covers a multitude of good thoughts to me, so I 
would adapt our schools to the nature of men and make them simple, and 
make them in accordance with the growth of the child and the ability of 
the child to take it in. You cannot stuff them full of all these civic ideas. 
Wait till the mind is developed enough so that it can comprehend some- 
thing of what citizenship means, and then apply it gradually. Perhaps a 
good lesson would be to have a municipal government, to have such an 
institution brought in, as we used to do in the academic days when I was 
preparing for college, where we organized a United States Senate or a 
House of Representatives, and had office in it. We taught civics in that 
way in my boyhood. There is lots of this that can be done in a simple 
way and not cram the children too full. 

I didn't intend to talk as long as this. Mr. President, but I have been 
an educator a great many years. Now I talk through my newspaper. 
But 1 feel these subjects, I am interested in them, and I want to see them 
become so popular and so well understood that the people will say, "We 
cannot get along without them/* It is the way. We are all educators , 
yon aud I, every one who throws out an idea which will take root and 
become by and by public sentiment. [Applause.] 

Professor Roberts: As a practical school man I should like to 
make two objections to the school system of government advocated by the 
paper. I think the fundamental thing that we should all be after, whether 
parents or children, is the health of the child- I think the health of the 
child is first every time, I would rather my boy had a strong body and be 
able to labor with that body, than to cripple it, destroy it, by overedueat- 
ing * One of the great objections to the system of government by 

the pupils is met right there. For fifteen years I was a principal and 
■opertnlendcntof schools, but during that period I never had any experi- 
ence with this system, but I have lived in towns where it has been used 
and I have found this to be true : Children have been 
Health, First. appointed to positions of responsibility in that govern* 

imnt, and have lain awake night after night worrying 
and troubling over their responsibilities, and their health was wrecked., 
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That word is not too strong. I know whereof I speak. I object to the 
plan for that reason, and another. It makes no difference to the child 
whether I as a teacher govern him or some other person governs him; it 
is not self-government. You are missing the very thing you are asking, 
for, self-government of the child. What we want is to have the child 
learn to need no government. I have been in Chicago a week; I have 
seen a few officers; but I have not needed any government; I have not 
needed anybody to look after me at all ; I have learned how to take care 
of myself, and that is exactly what the child wants to be taught, and we 
teach him that by the strong personality of the teacher who governs in a 
way that the child really does not understand he is being governed. 
[Applause.] 

I believe that we have too much machinery in the public schools. I 
know something of the influence of Mr. Holden, of Ohio. It has been 
salutary, indeed, throughout our State, and he is an educator of very high 
renown. We need men who have the courage to lead the people against 
the new fads that take us in their grasp as they cross the country. I left 
Ohio and went west. In Ohio we had certain fads of teaching. I went 
out west; I passed across those fads and after I had been there two years 
they struck our Western States, and thank God they have gone on now to 
the Pacific Ocean. [Laughter and applause.] I believe that a school — 
Mr. Ray no doubt has a good school, I believe he would have a good school 
without this system, and the worst mistake that a teacher can make is for 
a teacher who is poor in government attempting anything like popular 
government. I have seen a teacher who was weak in government try, and 

make an absolute failure time after time. If this is 
The Importance tried successfully, carried out successfully, it must be 
of the Teacher. by a man who could get along without it just as well as 

with it. I have heard it said that Mr. Ray's school 
would go on just as well whether he was there or not. I don't doubt that 
at all. I had a school where if I were not there when the time for books 
came the children would go to work and work just as well as though I were 
there. They had learned to govern themselves, the secret of life. I 
think the thing we should be after in this world is strong personality in 
the teacher. 

I liked Mr. Luqueer's paper. There were two strong things in that 
paper that we who teach ought to realize and appreciate. What the 
school should do for the child in the first eight grades is to give him a 
tendency, and that is all we can do. If we can give him a desire for knowl- 
edge, if we can shape him and start him on, that is essential. The master 
of pedagogy, Froebel, has said and said truly, the teacher can mold the 
pupil in his own image, and he can do it. The great thing we can do is to 
give him a tendency to behave himself, and he will make a good citizen, 
when he becomes a man. We are not all fit to govern. Some of us might 
make legislative officers, and some of us are mighty fortunate that some- 
body else is governing us. We married men find that out sometimes to 
our advantage. [Laughter.] 
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Then another thing, it seems to me that teaching civics, teaching good 
government, is to teach the men who have made the nation what it is 
to-day * Yoti cannot come in contact with a strong personality, whether 
it Is through the pages of history or a meeting of this kind, without being 
made a different man, Pardon the personal illustration , but I have known 
Mr. Holden through the pen for years — I will not say how many, on his 
account, but I have known him for a long time, and meeting him on this 
occasion has added to my character something that was not there before. 
And so it is with the child* When you take a child to a strong character 
in history, right and wrong deeds as well, when you take a child and 
introduce him to a man like Clay and let him know his personality and 
what drove him on to be what he became, the child cannot help but be a 
better dtixen. I believe that the real keynote of the question is in the 
man who stands behind the desk. Not the system ot the scheme of rules 
yon have in the school-room, but the person who leads. You need no rule 
from above then. It takes on that kinder, lovelier hue of the home, the 
greatest institution God ever made, and as long as the home stands in our 
cities, so long will there be hope for decent government in the cities and in 
the schools. [Applause.] 

Professor Thurston: If this body will bear with me just a few 
minutes more, l don't want to argue for the school government, but there 
are one or two points about this thing that I want to set forth, t believe 
the movement when it started was started with a good purpose. We 
have said that our school should have the government of the home. Now 
an ideal home is not governed from above wholly, The children and the 
father and mother can say we have these things to do. 
Home Govern The children should not in an ideal home feel that 
ment. father and mother are doing it all. There was a laud- 

able purpose in all of this movement to get the boys and 
girls to lead an active life together; to cooperate heartily, and that is the 
thing that is good in it all. We do not want in America negatively 
trained people wholly, and yet when we put our self-government work on 
to the schools we put it in on a negative basis almost entirely- We organ- 
ise the children to govern themselves and impose penalties on themselves, 
instead of having the teacher do it. The thing that is desirable is a posi- 
tive thing. The boys organize to play baseball * There is not a group of 
boys and girls anywhere that has a genuine function to perform, but has 
tome social machinery for the carrying out of that social function. Now 
in the school, if the organization will follow the positive, active life of that 
school, I believe it will work out hopefully. For instance, there is the 
marching about the room to the manual training room, there is the phy- 
tic*! training; there are many things like putting the assembly rooms in 
order, taking care of boards, and all that sort of thing; in the lower grades 
the children help the teacher just as much as they do at home, and they 
mj t "We have these things to do," but that needs very little machinery 
and it is of a positive sort. 
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The other point I wanted to make is about the Gill school city. 
One of the papers made the point, but it should be emphasized — that we 
have tried to organize by putting in a machinery that would do for any 
purpose, a large group or small group or some other group instead of the 
one that was required by the function of the school itself, and we said we 
were learning civics by going through the motions of 
Simple the larger group. That is false to the form of organiza- 

Machinery tion of any sort. We ought to have only such machin- 

Necessary. ery as we need to carry on this movement, or to carry 

on a baseball movement, or to carry on any function. 
The form simply should follow the function. We put in with this Gill 
City movement a lot of machinery we don't need. It is bound to fall 
down because we find when we have to do a thing we must go around to the 
House of Representatives and the Senate and pass vetoes and all that sort 
of thing to decide whether we will clean off this board, or have a baseball 
game. Such a system is bound to break down unless our machinery suits 
our inner life. 

I want to declare myseK positively on two things. One is that I 
believe we need just as much social machinery as we can get, for the 
richest school life has a very much richer and fuller life than the old schools 
had, and school machinery too; not to keep ourselves in order, but to do 
the things we want to do in the school. 

And secondly, don't mix this system up with the study of civics. 
Study civics for its own sake. If you want to dramatise the city council 
or legislature, do it for its own sake, but do not mix that up with the ele- 
ment of the schools. Now those two mistakes have heretofore been made. 
[Applause.] 

Thb Chairman : Does Professor Vincent desire to say something? 

Professor George E. Vincent, of the University of Chicago: 
I am impressed with two facts. First, that I have no practical knowledge 
on the subject, and therefore may be expected to speak upon it for a 
moment; and in the second place I have, with several other speakers, a 
certain amount of simple, a priori instinct. I think on paper the contest 
between the despotism of the school and the perfect freedom of after life 
is very striking and vivid. As a matter of fact, such a contrast does not 
exist at all in actual life. We people who are out in the world are being 
coerced and bullyragged and moved by suggestion by other people to do 
all sorts of things which on final analysis we don't want to do, but did 
not notice at the time. In other words, men in society are controlled, not 
by coercive power from without, but are controlled by suggestion. We 
are all controlled by suggestion. In the school the skilful teacher controls 
by suggestion. A gentleman here said he had lived in 
Government by the city and nobody had controlled him. I have 
Suggestion. to quarrel with him on that. He has been under the 

control of a social system that has been imbedded in 
him for a number of years — not very many. [Laughter.] Therefore, when 
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t about the city and escaped the police and the patrol wagon (which 
is no difficult thing to do in Chicago) he was all the while under a system of 
social control which was an actual, vivid and real thing in his life. In the 
school where we have an autocratic teacher, in the old time the teacher said, 
' *This is my will , to be imposed upon you. ' ' Of course if we have a normal , 
healthy class, we have a revolution. I should be very much ashamed for 
the history of our country if we did not have a revolution under those 
circumstances, But as a matter of fact, what do we find? We find for 
the most part tactful, sympathetic teachers, who become the leaders of 
their schools and who by suggestion are controlling their pupils. I think 
Professor Thurston has made the situation very clear. I think we agree 
with him for the most part, that wherever common activities have to be 
carried on, if the simple obvious machinery for carrying on those activi- 
ties can spring up spontaneously to do that work in the school, we ought 
to accomplish it, but as to imposing from without an elaborate scheme, 
I think it is sure to break down in the long run, and I am inclined to think 
that these have been successful because very good teachers have been run- 
ning them, I think every one of these governments is being carried on 

by the suggestion of the teacher, and the children are going on in the 
way as most of us who are controlled by the political organizations 
of our party, but who are at the time deceived into believing we are repre- 
senting a spontaneous uprising of the people. So there is a value in this 
form of self-government, provided that the teacher predominates it thor- 
oughly. But I am inclined to think as we go on that we shall find this 
elaborate machinery sloughing off, and there will be a saner, more whole- 
some, more genuine relation between the teacher and the pupils. I think 
that is the end of my academic speculation. [Applause.] 

Ma. H.N. Wheeler ; I heartily endorse the idea of Professor Roberta 
that it depends on the person behind the desk whether the children are welt 
prepared for citizenship, and for that reason I should like to urge every 
person who stands behind a desk to become a member of some municipal 
league or good government league, or if that is not possible on account of 
the distance of the teacher from any organization, to form an organization? 
of his own or her own, because where the teacher is interested in things ol 
that sort be can more readily get the children interested in those things. 
I Applause] 

The President: I think that that suggestion of Mr. Wheeler will 
commend itself strongly to the members and especially to the officers of 
the National Municipal League. [Applause] I would lifce to suggest to 
the meeting that possibly if the working of these school governments is such 
at has been described by the last two speakers who preceded Mr. Wheeler, 
that is, if they are really merely puppets in the hands of the innocent but 
All-powerful agency in the teacher, it may be nevertheless true that they 
are accustoming the pupils to the future governments with which they will 
become more familiar. They are teaching them to discover in the teacher 
of the school the boss that they will learn to know without perceiving him 
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openly, in the governments in which they will dwell when they are men. 
The objection of course to that is that it probably presents the boss in a 
rather more amiable light than he deserves to be presented, and I should 
be strongly tempted to think under those circumstances that it would be 
well to impress on the minds of the respective citizens that it will be quite 
as much a duty when he becomes a man to put a trusted man in the chair 
of the boss when he gets the opportunity, as it is considered a crime in the 
school community. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, if the business of our program is con- 
cluded, I am prepared to recognize anyone who wishes to^offer any reso- 
lution or other business. Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Butler: It is my agreeable privilege as a representative of the 
Executive Committee, to offer the following resolution: 

"Resolved, That the National Municipal League hereby records its 
high sense of obligation for the hospitality extended to it by the City Club, 
of Chicago; and by the University of Chicago, and particularly for the 
friendly services and warm welcome of the Northwestern University and 
its kindly and honored President, Di . Edmuad J. James. " [Applause.] 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution. Is 
any debate desired on that question? 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Secretary: This whole question of school city government is 
receiving very careful, thoughtful and extended consideration at the hands 
of a committee of members of the League, of which Dr. Maxwell, perhaps 
the foremost school superintendent of this country, is chairman, and they 
are gathering a great deal of information on the subject, and next year I 
think we may expect to have a very interesting and comprehensive report, 
not only of the value of the school city system, but of the necessity of some 
instruction in some form in civics. I think, judging from the discussion we 
had this afternoon, we may look forward to one or two very interesting 
sessions next year, dealing with this particular topic. 
> The Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen: Is there any other business 
to come before the League? In the absence of any, a motion to adjourn 
will be in order. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 
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Partisanship in Municipal Politics 

By CHARLES J. BONAPARTE 

Baltimore, President 

The purpose of the National Municipal League is altogether 
practical: it aims to secure better government for American 
cities and towns of to-day. Those of yesterday it leaves to his- 
torians, those of tomorrow will furnish a field of labor for the 
next generation of reformers. It accepts the counsel of Long- 
fellow and would "act, act in the living Present/' dealing with 
the real, living men in finds in our real, present cities* and with 
the administrative and political problems which the social life of 
these men in these cities now offers. It has not the presumption 
to rival Plato in fashioning a commonwealth 
Our Work ii of the imagination; it is not concerned with a 
io the Present. Utopia or a Ci vitas Dei. It seeks to study and 
then to answer those questions which experience 
puts to him who would find more worthy rulers and obtain wiser 
laws for the many millions of Americans who now live in cities 
«id towns; and* to this end* it must first understand, that it 
may afterwards foster or combat, the diverse agencies which 
make for righteousness or evil in the public lives of these rulers 
and the framework of these laws. 

Prominent, perhaps most prominent of all, among these 
agencies is that of which I purpose to speak this evening, namely, 
political partisanship ; or, in other words, the activity and influ- 
ence in our municipal affairs of the great national parties. The 
tubject has attracted the attention of municipal reformers for 
many years, and, in truth, it could hardly fail to do this, for 
tvery year brought to public notice numerous proofs of its prac- 
,1 importance. To take or keep the business of our city 
governments M out of politics" has been the end of probably 
nine- tenths of the reform legislation, enacted or 
proposed, during the past thirty years; and the 
persistent and well-nigh universal complaints 
(7 1 J 
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that the business in question will not come or stay out of politics 
sufficiently show that the attempted remedies have seldom 
proved thorough or permanent. 

It may well be that the general failure of these many efforts 
to exclude party politics from municipal affairs, or, at all events, 
the very limited and often temporary success which has attended 
the most of them, arises, at least in some measure, from an 
imperfect apprehension of certain essential features of the situa- 
tion on the part of those who would improve it, that many 
reformers do not understand clearly why it is so hard to get rid 
of politics and politicians in our city governments, and therefore 
do not know how they can best set about overcoming the 
difficulty. When this is true, they resemble a physician obliged 
to deal with a malady of which he knows only the symptoms: 
so long as its cause escapes him, his treatment must be mainly 

palliative, and there will be always more or less 
Exclusion of danger lest it be misdirected. He may relieve 
Party Politics his patient of distress in one form, only to find 
from that a more alarming ailment has succeeded and, 

Municipal at best, must constantly fear a relapse. Our 

Affairs. healers of the body politic have often found 

themselves in much the same case; and, without 
presuming to suggest that I have successfully isolated the microbe 
which thus infests American municipal politics, I venture to 
submit a few thoughts as to its nature which may possibly afford 
some slight help in the discovery of an appropriate antitoxin. 

It is usually thought, or, at all events, very often said, by 
reformers that a national party can have no legitimate place in 
municipal politics, for, since the fact that a mayor or an alder- 
man is a Republican or a Democrat cannot properly affect in 
any way whatever the discharge of his duties to the city he 
serves, it is essentially and obviously absurd to vote for him 
because he is a Republican rather than a Democrat or vice versa. 
If this proposition be really so nearly self-evident as it is usually 
assumed to be by those who advance it, how can we explain the 
fact that in, to say the very least, nine-tenths of the municipali- 
ties of the country a proportion of the voters no less overwhelm- 
ing habitually cast their ballots for or against candidates for 
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inch offices just because these are Republicans or Democrats and 
for no other reason whatsoever? Why is it that the great bulk 
of our citizens, not to mention every one of our politicians, good, 
bad and indifferent, adopt a rule of conduct so plainly unrea- 
sonable? I think this question requires an answer. 

In truth, the action of the voters in question is not, to their 
minds, unreasonable at all, and to our politicians, even the best 
of them, any other course would seem altogether 
Selection of unnatural. For seventy years all professed poli- 
Fartj ticians, with extremely few exceptions, have not 

Associates for only believed that public offices are "spoils" 
Appointment, which " belong'* to "victors 1 * in political con- 
tests, or, in other words, that the office exists for 
the office-holder, but have made or tried to make their living 
through the practical application of this doctrine: while to the 
great majority of their fellow-citizens their principles and prac- 
tices had become so familiar as to be considered almost parts of 
the natural order of things when the agitation for civil service 
reform commenced between thirty and forty years ago. The 
fruits of that agitation and its effects upon public opinion have 
been indeed profound and far-reaching; but the idea that, 
ceteris paribus, a public officer, no matter how completely dis- 
sociated from all political activity may be the duties of his office, 
lay a recorder of deeds or a collector of taxes, not only may, but 
ought to, select only members of his own party as his subordi* 
nates is still widespread, even among men of intelligence and 
honor. 

It must be remembered that, owing to the practical and 
thorough-going adoption of the "spoils" theory of politics by 
our politicians, our "parties" differ essentially from political 
parties in all other enlightened countries, and from those known 
here before the adoption of that theory. Here in the early days 
of the republic and elsewhere now, parties were and are organi- 
sations of men entertaining similar views on questions of public 
policy, and combining to obtain practical acceptance for their 
views. Of course, legislative and some executive offices were 
always and are everywhere the immediate prises of political 
contests, for through their possession only can practical effect 
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be given to the principles of the victorious party. Moreover, in 
all times and in all countries unprincipled men are found who 
mask schemes of self-interest under an affectation of patriotism; 
and those placed in positions of public trust sometimes abuse 
their patronage for partisan or personal advantage. But every- 
where else offices have been, as they were here for the founders 
of our government, avowedly at least, a means only; the end of 
a party, the reason of its life, has been to promote or defeat some 
measure more or less definite, of legislation or administration, 
and the use of ministerial offices to reward partisan 'services has 
been, for all statesmen but those of these later days in our 
country, a form of bribery, practised no doubt, but never 
defended, and but little, if at all, less odious than the simple 
purchase of votes or influence for money. 

But for our parties to obtain the principal executive offices, 
and through them those in their gift, is the whole end and reason 
of existence; far from wishing the offices to carry out a policy, 
their managers often fear above all things to advocate an intel- 
ligible policy, lest it may cost them the offices. 

The whole purpose of our parties being to obtain and dis- 
tribute offices, they are correspondingly organized. Their leaders 
are prominent office-holders or those who will become such if the 
party succeed; their active members are the incumbents of petty 
offices, or such as hope to dispossess them; their revenues are 
derived from assessments on official salaries supplemented by 
the investments of capitalists having contracts 
The Real to obtain or taxes to evade. Every public trust, 

Purpose of however responsible or however humble, that of 

Parties. Chief Justice of the Supreme Court or that of a 

village lamplighter, is for our politicians simply 
current coin to excite and reward partisan activity. They believe 
that, as a national organization, the one party has no other aim 
than to seek these offices; the other, no purpose but to keep them; 
that for strictly analogous reasons these parties exist and contend 
in every State and division of a State throughout the Union. 
They think an American political party is kept up for purposes 
as strictly interested as a railroad or a life insurance company: 
the sentiments of its platform mean for them no more than the 
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devotion to the public to be found in a prospectus of the former, 
or the longing to care for the widow and orphan professed in the 
circulars of the latter; such professions are advertisements and 
nothing more. The very men who prepare them often look with 
undisguised contempt upon any one who takes them more 
seriously: a politician of to-day can hardly conceive of a party 
with other ends than to secure support at public expense for as 
many as possible of its members : that citizens should combine 
for any other purpose, seems to him absurd and visionary. 

Before this audience no argument is needed to prove this 
theory of politics no less false than unworthy, but it has come 
dangerously near to practical acceptance by a very large pro- 
portion of our citizens. It was, indeed, generally condemned 
and indignantly repudiated by statesmen of all parties when 
first brazenly announced, but to-day its mere application so 
widely and for so long has made its observance seem almost a 
matter of course to all but the few among us who, on such sub- 
jects, can and do think for themselves. While it endures, w* 
must expect to find many who seem to really believe that the 
duty of a Democratic mayor is, first of all, to find places for 
Democratic M workers,** and many more, who have outgrown 
that barbarous notion, but still see nothing absurd or immoral 
in holding that he has the right and is even bound to give Demo- 
crats a preference in filling municipal offices. The thorough 
refutation and rejection by public opinion of the "spoils** doc- 
trine, the introduction and observance in good faith of the 
merit system in all branches of the public service, Federal, State 
and municipal , is at least a prerequisite to the rescue of municipal 
government from the unwholesome influence of partisan politics. 
Is this influence, however, wholly unwholesome? Is no 
food done in municipal politics by party organ i nations formed 

on national issues? These questions must be 
Is their answered fairly and without dogmatism or preju- 

Icfluencf dice before the National Municipal League can 

Wholesome? safely and worthily counsel the friends of good 

government and pure politics throughout the 
Union in their efforts to deal with the grave problem I imperfectly 
discuss this evening. To thus answer them we must bear in 
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mind the necessity and duty of seeing things as they are and 
not letting our wishes or our theories color the glasses through 
which we look out on this work-a-day world. Moreover, we 
must remember that a half loaf has many points of superiority 
over no bread, and that a very unsatisfactory makeshift may 
yet be very useful while we await something better. Finally it 
may be well to note once more that political parties are not 
essentially or necessarily quasi-corporations devoted to place- 
mongering: our parties have been no less deformed and degraded 
by the M spoils " system than our public service and our electorate ; 
indeed they are the earliest and most grievously maltreated of 
its victims. 

In a very clever and instructive, as well as amusing, satire 
entitled: The Boss: an Essay upon the Art of Governing 
American Cities," published in 1894, and, I regret to say, already 
out of print, the author, a Mr. Champernowne, points out very 
clearly, although with a slight touch of sarcasm, why our modern 
American cities cannot govern themselves without the aid of 
politicians. He says: 

"The people of a modern city differs much from the people of an 
ancient city, or from one of the Middle Ages ... in being very much 

greater in numbers. For some of the Greek cities had 
The Difference but a f ew hundred citizens, and the Italian cities were 
Between the not very much larger; nor was there any city of those 
Ancient and the times that had one tenth as many citizens as the city of 
Modern City. New York now has. But the results of this, as I said 

at the outset, are very important; for where there is 
so great a congregation of men they cannot act as one body, either in 
choosing rulers, or in making laws, or in deliberating about what is bes to 
be done ; for at the most not more than two or three thousand men can be 
gathered in one hall so as to hear one orator, nor are there many orators 
that can be heard by a greater number in the open air. Moreover no man 
can be acquainted with more than a few hundred others, and most of these 
he cannot know well. Hence in a great city it may be said that no one 
knows the wishes or desires of many of the citizens, so it often falls out 
that the greater number of them desire the same thing, but cannot bring 
it about because they are ignorant of their own agreement . . . Herein 
lies the strength and opportunity of the politicians; for they can unite, 
being few and acquainted with one another, and having nothing else to 
engage their attention; but the multitude cannot. Neither can the 
multitude have any leaders, at least for any long time, except the poli- 
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bcians. But the politicians can be their leaders, since they reward them- 
selves with the offices; and whoever becomes a leader of the people, 
expecting to be repaid for his labor with office, is a politician/' 

There is nothing really mysterious in this; some one must 
make it his business to control any association, or to direct any 
corporate work ; and the more unwieldy the assemblage the more 
imperative is the need of expert guidance. Professional poli- 
ticians are indispensable in any popular government : we are 
peculiar only in having more of thern, and those of a lower type, 
tban other free nations. We have in our midst several hundred 
thousand persons who obtain their livelihood by influencing the 
nomination of party candidates ; we may not admire their aims 
or their methods, but no one can deny or need wonder that they 
succeed. 

It is no less clear that popular government 
The Heed of is impossible without associations of some sort 
Association for political ends among voters, and that the 

among Voters, power and influence of such associations will be 
augmented in proportion as their members accept 
more promptly and cheerfully the guidance of their leaders. To 
quote again from "The Boss:" 

"The great need of any number of men, if they are to accomplish any* 
thing by acting in common, is to be organised and disciplined. If they are 
soldiers, they must learn to obey their leaders without any deliberation or 
inquiry or hesitation ; for this is the end of all discipline, that a great num- 
ber may act in accordance with the plan and will of one mind. A few such 
soldiers, if properly led, will put to flight a great multitude not accustomed 
to Ms ten to orders or to obey them promptly. For the greater the number 
the weaker the army, unless they all act as one man toward a common 
end; since otherwise they hinder and delay one another. . . , It is well 
understood that a small body of disciplined troops will defeat a much 
Larger force of troops that are ill disciplined, even if they have the same 
arms | but it is not so well understood that a similar thing is true of politi- 
cal contests ; yet such is the truth. Although it is the law that the greater 
number shall rule, yet nearly always a smaller number, voting under 
orders as one man, will prevail over the greater number; because the latter 
are divided in their counsels, and many of their votes merely offset one 
another by being cast for difierent men/' 

It is in no wise surprising that the local organizations of our 
great national parties should exercise an influence usually para- 
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mount in municipal political contests; for it 
CofettsreseM must be owned that an association of this char- 
of HationaJ acter possesses a permanence and cohesion which 

Parties, no ordinary municipal party could acquire; such 

a party dissolves when the end for which it was 
formed has been attained or become clearly unattainable; and 
one result or the other will ordinarily be reached before many 
years. But, as the object of these associations in municipal 
contests is one never to be irrevocably effected, there is no 
reason why they should not endure for all time. So long as the 
only material distinction between Republicans and Democrats is 
that the former hold some city offices which the latter covet, and 
the latter hold some which the former covet, the present parties 
may last as long as we allow city offices to be bestowed for party 
reasons. There will never come a time, while both human 
nature and our institutions remain the same, when those who 
wish for such places need finally despair of ousting those who 
have them. 

I should be the last to maintain that "parties*' such as these 
are ideal instruments of government, especially of municipal 

government; but, while we try to make them 
Utilitj of better, or even to make them step down and out 

Ifationai that better may fill their places, let us frankly 

Parties in recognize that, bad as they are, they are of some, 

Local Affairs, and even of great, utility, and that their removal 

from the sphere of city politics will leave a void, 
which, if not aching, may be very seriously inconvenient and 
imperatively demand to be filled. In truth, a self-governing 
community without definitely organized parties much resembles 
a public meeting at which no one is prepared to offer a motion. 
Everybody present may have a more or less distinct idea of what 
he wishes done, but if no one is ready to put that idea into 
concrete form as a proposal for action of some sort the time will 
pass in mere mutterings and confusion. 

Nor is this all. Nature abhors a vacuum in society, if not 
in physics, and if the place of leader in such a meeting remains 
too long empty, there is grave danger lest, at last, it be ill 
filled. Amateurs in politics are an extremely useful and meri- 
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torious class; but of all politicians and, I had 
N e e d f o r aim ost s ai d , of al I men , t hey mo st need a strict dis- 

Ditci pli a t - cipliiie , and especi ally t he di scipline of ad v ersity . 

A noted English statesman, when asked what 
form of training was most useful for boys destined to public life, 
pointed to the twigs of a birch tree : a good sound thrashing puts 
more political sense into a man than all the writings of Aristotle 
or Machiavelli, who are so often quoted by the author of **The 
Boss/' When the National Municipal League was formed in 
t&G4, the Good Government Clubs of New York seemed to many 
sanguine friends of reform the long-sought substitute for Tam- 
many in city politics. Mayor Strong's election sufficed, first to 
make them the Goo-Goos, then to consign them to merited 
oblivion; they were absolutely ruined, as instruments of govern- 
ment, by a single brilliant victory, On the other hand, our 
Baltimore Reform League has a record of twenty years* hard, 
steady, useful service to the cause of good government and pure 
politics, and is still stout, vigorous and respected: the Maryland 
Independents, of whose body it forms the nucleus, have been 
thrashed so often and so soundly that none of their occasional 
successes has availed to banish humility, charity and common 
sense from their intellectual equipment. 

These considerations are the more material 
Prevalence of because in municipal government, and more 
Universal especially in the administration of our great 

Manhood American cities, public men must deal with a 

Suflrage. class of problems whose attempted solution by 

minds untrained through experience may breed 
no little mischief. Our friend Mr. Champernowne says : 

"All municipalities in this country differ in their constitution from all 
those that do now subsist, or that have heretofore subsisted, in any of the 
Other countries of the earth. All these other cities, whether ancient or 
modern, are or have been ruled cither by princes, or by nobles, or by such 
of the inhabitants as are either rich or at least do not count upon wages for 
their support But the government of every city in this country is carried 
on through the institution of manhood or universal suffrage, as it is called, 
Under this institution the vote of every one in making laws and in choos- 
ing rulers is of the same weight* whatever his birth or wealth, or however 
ht obtains his support ; and whoever receives the votes of the greater num- 
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ber of the people is lawfully their ruler. But in every city the nun 
those who count chiefly upon their wages for support is either greater than 
that of all the other citizens or not very much less; so that the common 
people are able, when they are united, to choose such ruleis and to make 
such laws as please them. 

In the cities whereof Aristotle wrote the slaves and some others were 
not reckoned among the people, and had no voice in making the laws and 
choosing the rulers, so that perhaps not one-tenth of the men dwelling in 
such a city had the suffrage ; whereas tn the modern city in this country aU 
men have it. And the same thing is partly true of the cities of Italy 
which Machiavelli had in mind ; for, although there were no slaves, at 
least by that name, yet very many of the inhabitants were not freemen or 
citizens, and had no part in the government. 

Now when we speak of the people we mean all the inhabitants, or all 
the male adults, . « . But that a government by such a people as this could 
exist in a city would probably not have seemed credible to either Aristotle 
or Machiavelli. For they thought that a people such as they knew could 
hardly be restrained from plundering the rich if it became possessed of the 
government; and they would have said that if the power was obtained by 
the very poorest, such as slaves and outlaws, the city would be at once 
destroyed by their excesses." 

That universal suffrage in our great cities has not, in fact, 
led to these lamentable consequences is undoubtedly the result 
of many causes: to some extent, however, it is due to certain 
characteristics of our politicians, which, in a measure, neutralize 
their more baneful qualities. They are greedy and shameless, 

but seldom bold, and cowardice with the bulk 
Cowardice of of them is some substitute for conscience. More- 
Politiciant. over, a thoroughly corrupt and self-seeking class 

is by nature conservative. The American poli- 
tician has in his mind no dangerously vague visions of general 
improvement for mankind; he has the perfectly definite and 
commonplace intention to advance his own interests, and no 
mirage of the imagination lures him into perilous paths in this 
pursuit. He is not naturally a demagogue; when he attempts 
the role he is usually clumsy and unsuccessful, because trans- 
parently insincere. To inflame and play on passions and preju- 
dices of class or race or creed is, in truth, greater work than he 
is fit for; the practice of vulgar frauds and petty intrigues does 
not train men to be real popular leaders in mischief. 

Another aspect of the matter merits a moment's attention, 
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Disinclination 
of Worth j 
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One of the most serious objections to a democratic form of gov- 
ernment is that it renders public service particularly distasteful 
to those particularly well qualified to serve the public. The 
usual and almost inevitable incidents of a canvass for office are 
repulsive to most men fitted to fill offices of moment; and the 
grades of public employment are far less profitable, for 
honest and competent officers, than are positions 
of private trust of the like responsibility. The 
result is that first-class men usually serve the 
community at a sacrifice of both interest and 
inclination, and, in truth, under a sort of com- 
pulsion, so that a party organization discharges the duties, not 
only of a committee on nominations, but of a press gang : when 
it feels the need of a really good candidate, or> in other words, 
when its managers believe that only the nomination of such a 
candidate will save it from defeat and consequent loss of the 
minor offices, it is better able to first find such a candidate and 
afterwards to induce him to accept its nomination than any 
temporary or purely local association can be. As our author 
lays: " Loyalty is with most men stronger than reason/* and 
one who would firmly refuse to take the trouble and incur the 
expense involved in seeking or holding the mayoralty because 
he might thus make taxes lower, streets cleaner, schools better 
and public servants more honest and capable, may not resist 
an appeal to accept that he may help the G, O. P. out of 
a hole. 

From all that I have said, it may be reasonably inferred that 
I believe the existing local organizations of the two national 
parties may be employed for certain purposes as 
useful agencies of municipal government; and 
even that, under existing conditions of political 
education and morals among the people of great 
American cities, if it were possible to do away 
with them altogether, the results of so doing 
might be disappointing and, in some cases, disastrous. It must 
not be supposed for a moment, however, that I am in any wise 
bind or tender to their faults. I am not quite prepared to say 
with Mr Champernowne: 
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''Party associations are not based upon any established law, nor do 
they seek the public good; they arise from the love of power, originating 
in avarice and ambition, and the leaders make the public interest, to which 
in name they are devoted, in reality their prize." 

Our existing parties did not "originate in avarice and 
ambition :" they were founded by men who did, more or less 
wisely and unselfishly, but, on the whole, sincerely "seek the 
public good" in so doing: nevertheless it is quite true that their 
present leaders, especially in municipal affairs, usually "make 
the public interest ... in reality their prize." 

Our vast political corporations are ruled each by a small 
inner circle of men whose stake in its operations is sufficient to 

have them make its control the business of their 
The Situation lives. When the ordinary voter enters a pri- 
Confronting mary, he finds invariably his choice narrowed to 
the Voter. two or three candidates. How these have come 

to be all that have the slightest chance of elec- 
tion, he does not know: the result has been brought about by 
influences in which he has had no part, and whose nature he 
generally very imperfectly understands; but he knows, or will 
soon learn by experience, that unless his vote is cast for some 
one of these two or three, it will have no more bearing on the 
nomination than if he had staid at home. The nominee of a 
primary in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred owes his success to 
a previous nomination by some man or clique of men who make 
politics a trade: he is the creature of a "boss" or a "ring." 
Our laws are made and enforced by men who owe their official 
life to our professional politicians, for these constitute, for prac- 
tical purposes, the two great corporations we call parties; and 
their rule is such as should be expected from the characteristics 
of the men who control them. 

What manner of men are these? The typical American 
politician earns his living by holding a public office (usually of 

subordinate importance and purely ministerial 
The Typical functions) in return for past or expected party 
Politician. work. He is liable at any moment to be thrown 

out of employment for no other fault than being 
less useful to his party, or faction, or special patron, than some- 
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one else who wants his place, and his chance of promotion depends 
upon his ability to supplant in like manner somebody else; in no 
legitimate way can he insure himself and his family a continued 
subsistence, much less make a provision for the future: that he 
should be usually dishonest is a logical sequence of his condition! 
of life. He passes his time in an atmosphere of intrigue and 
dissimulation, concealing or exaggerating his sentiments, ampli- 
fying his importance, striving to arouse hopes and fears he knows 
to be groundless, and to gain a confidence he will be strongly 
tempted to abuse: it is therefore a law of his being to deceive 
in words and actions. He is regarded by the community, and 
especially by the classes who usually fix its standards of thought 
and conduct, much as usurers were in the Middle Ages, feared 
and occasionally courted for their power, but hated and despised. 
Although fortunes are no doubt made in it, politics, regarded as 
a way to make money, is a poor trade : the proportion of really 
prosperous politicians is very small compared with the vast 
number for whom a needy and anxious life ends in a dishonored 
and miserable old age. It has consequently few attractions for 
men of character and ability, and such men, with rare exceptions, 
shun it: it is recruited from the failures and outcasts of all 
honorable professions, those too dull, indolent or vicious to hold 
their own in any field of worthy competition. Its lowest stratum 
is made up in no small measure of habitual criminals: we may 
truly say that our Botany Bay is the political arena; we reform, 
or further debauch , our convicts by making them our rulers* 

Among so many thousands a certain number of men of 
ability will, of course, be found, but I believe the impression that 
politicians are generally acute and ingenious, though untrust- 
worthy, is wholly groundless; the vast majority of them are 
men of the most moderate natural abilities, and the most limited 
acquirements. The relations between the prominent and ordi- 
nary members of the calling resemble those between the robber 
barons and their men-at-arms: the ^'bosses" are noted for skill 
in obtaining plunder and liberality in its distribution among 
their followers: while the latter believe in their patron's star, 
that is to say, feel confidence in his continued ability to find 
them places, they adhere to him with unscrupulous fidelity, but 
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he will be deserted in an instant if another proves, or is thought, 
better able to reward effective service at the people's cost. 

Organizations formed of such men for such purposes can be 
agencies of good city government only against their will; and to 
compel them to become such agencies is, to my 
The Immediate mind, the immediate end of municipal reformers 
End of in America to-day. I say the immediate end, 

Reformers. for I fully recognize that we may reasonably look 

forward to a time when the mass of our fellow- 
citizens shall have attained, through long and sad experience, a 
standard of enlightenment enabling them to elect a mayor or 
alderman for some other and better reason than his nomination 
as a Democrat or as a Republican; and we may also hope that 
when the serpent of "spoils" politics has been, not "scotched" 
skin deep, as at present, but killed for good, and kept dead long 
enough to leave no fear of revival at sundown, our parties them- 
selves may become again worthy of their names and fit for their 
work. But, dealing, as we must, with the voters we have and 
the parties we know, under any ordinary circumstances, I see 
but one sensible course for sensible friends of good government, 
namely, to invite bids from both parties for their support, bids 
in the nomination of good men and the support of good measures, 
and to close with the highest bidder. 

I need hardly say that I disclaim any right to speak 
ex cathedra, but I would have us discharge our duties as citizens 
in accordance with those principles of honesty and common 
sense which guide the fulfilment of any private trust: let us 
seek to obtain the best rulers we can and the best laws we can 
for our city, just as we seek to make the safest, most judicious 
and most profitable use of lands or goods placed in our keeping. 
In neither case can honorable and conscientious men make any 
bargain with iniquity : a trustee has no right to bribe an assessor 
that his cestui que trust may pay lower taxes, or let the trust 
property for a gambling hell or a brothel, that the gross income 
may be larger; and, in like manner, a citizen has no right, by 
word or act, to justify belief that he holds a scoundrel for any- 
thing else but a scoundrel. 

But we must also bear in mind that we are not inspired 
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prophets, entrusted with a revelation of warning to a people 
steeped in sin, a warning which the latter will do well to heed, 
but whose reception in nowise concerns us. We are men, no 
better or wiser than our fellows, seeking by purely human appeals 
to reason and conscience to make more of these see things as we 
see them, and feel as we feel about what we all see. Partisanship 
in municipal affairs is a source of odious abuses and the abate- 
ment of its evils should be matter of grave and urgent concern 
to all in hearty sympathy with the principles and purposes of 
the National Municipal League; but its elimination is, for the 
moment and as things are, neither practicable nor certainly and 
unreservedly to be desired; and I now invite the aid of all who 
thus sympathize with our aims and methods to make it, if and 
in so far as we can make it, a source of good. 



A Year's Disclosure and 
Development 

By CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 

Secretary, Philadelphia 

Investigations, indictments, trials, convictions for munici- 
pal shortcomings and dishonesty have been the order of the day 
throughout the whole country during the past year to an unpre- 
cedented, and from one point of view, an appalling extent. Prom 
Milwaukee comes word that one grand jury has found twelve 
bills of indictment charging eight city officials with various 
forms of corruption; and a subsequent grand jury has indicted 
seven more, including a commissioner of public works, a super- 
intendent of bridges, several aldermen, a county printer, for the 
acceptance of bribes; and a prominent business man for paying 
a bribe. 

A Green Bay (Wis.) grand jury has found 
Wiicomin eighteen true bills, against seven city officials, 

Scandals. charging some with having received money for 

protecting places of evil resort, and others with 
having entered into a conspiracy to extort money as the price 
for securing a favorable report and the passage of a franchise 
desired by a construction company. 1 

In Minneapolis five former city officials have been sentenced 
to state prison for connection with the Ames scandals: — former 
Mayor Ames for six years; former chief of police Ames, for six 
and one-half years; former detectives King and Norbeck for 
three and one-half years and three years respectively, and a 
former special policeman for six and one-half years. True, some 

1 One has been convicted since this address was prepared. 
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of these men have been awarded new trials on technicalities, hut 
the fact remains and cannot be escaped that on the evidence 
they were convicted of gross misdemeanors in office. 

The Minneapolis grand jury has been con- 
Minneapolis tinning its good work of investigation. The 
Disclosures. superintendent of the poor and his bookkeeper 
have been indicted for misappropriation of 
funds, and three councilman, for bribery. In the latter cases, 
however, the state's witness was spirited away and the prosecu- 
tion was so far weakened that the cases had to be abandoned; 
but here again the indicted men stand convicted in the minds of 
the public because the flight of the state's witness was regarded 
as tantamount to confession. 

Through the confession of a former city attorney in Novem- 
ber last, ail the details of the Grand Rapids water conspiracy 
of 1900 and 1 90 1 were revealed. As a result of this confession 
fourteen aldermen and ex-aldermen, an ex-mayor, an ex-mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Works, a state senator, a deputy 
city marshal, an ex-city clerk, four newspaper men and three 
attorneys were arrested, charged with bribery, conspiracy, 
perjury, attempted subornation of perjury, and attempted jury 
bribery. Thus far three have confessed and are witnesses for 
the prosecution, three have been convicted. The peculiar 
phase of the situation is that certain of the daily newspapers 
are involved so that the people of the city are not able to get 
full reports of the court proceedings. 

Denver has a League for Honest Elections* 
It was organised on October i t 1903, after a 
charter election which was described as "a car- 
nival of corruption." Fraud was so brazen and 
carried to such an extent that a meeting of 
citizens was called and the league formed. Thus far seven 
defendants, including a state senator and a deputy county clerk, 
have been found guilty of padding registration lists; nineteen 
defendants are awaiting trial ; six others are wanted and cannot 
be found. Some of the defendants are women* 

A far western correspondent, an important state official, 
himself charged with important powers of investigation, writes 
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that "there is a general shaking up in muni- 
Investigationt cipal affairs going on throughout the West, 
in all The daily papers tell of investigations in all 

Department!, departments of public affairs; expert account- 
ants are being called in, grand juries have been 
assembled, and in general there is an effort being made, such as 
never before, to arrive at some definite form of administration 
of public funds that will show without too much elaboration 
the disposition of the people's money" and prevent its dis- 
honest use or diversion. 1 

In Chicago a notable "graft" investigation was conducted 
by a special committee of the City Council, appointed by 
the mayor. This inquiry arose out of the dis- 
Chicago's closures incident to the indictment of five 

"Graft" inspectors of the Sanitary Bureau of the Health 

Investigation. Department on charges of bribe taking, the 
evidence having been presented to the grand 
jury by the Citizens' Association. These disclosures showed 
the existence of a system, covering nearly the entire city, by 
which inspectors exacted the payment of certain fixed sums 
for allowing plumbers to omit the tests required by the city 
ordinances. The association also compelled the Commissioner of 
Health to file charges of neglect of duty against other inspect- 
ors who later were discharged by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Another inspector resigned under fire, as did the chief 
of the Sanitary Bureau. As a result of the upheaval produced 
by these disclosures the Sanitary Bureau has been placed under 
the direction of an efficient and capable head and is now in a 
fair way to become an effective safeguard of the public health, 
instead of being a menace alike to public health and morals, as 
it had been for some years. 

The Investigating Committee was in session for several 
months, during which time it inquired into charges affecting 
the employes of other departments. As a result of its recom- 
mendations about fifty city employes lost their positions and 

1 Chief Powers, in his address, mentioned the fact that in one day his Bureau had 
requests from its agents in three different towns in the United States for modifications of 
their instructions, since the books that they were to investigate were in the hands of grand 
juries and they could not do any work. 
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many valuable changes were brought about in connection 
with the various departments, particularly in the matter of 

securing a better system of public records* 
Chicago's The Citizens' Association presented to the In- 

Citizens* vestigating Committee a mass of evidence 

Association. against police officers , demonstrating that the 

admitted inefficiency of the department was 
due to a lack of system in handling crime and to a gross lack 
of discipline. Instances of blackmail, extortion and bribery on 
the part of police officers were brought to light and a number of 
indictments against them were subsequently secured, An equally 
important result of the disclosures was the awakening of a public 
sentiment which effectively backs up police officers in doing their 
duty and demands efficiency of them. Four of the indicted 
police officers ha%*e thus far been convicted in the Criminal Court. 
The facts brought out by the investigation have resulted in a 
thorough shake-up of the Police Department, and in greatly 
increasing its efficiency. 

An investigation of the policy-shop evil in Chicago was 
begun by the same association and a report published showing 
that there were at least i ,200 policy-shops in the city, with daily 
receipts of at least $iS,ooo and annual receipts of more than 
$5,500,000, with an annual profit to the members of the policy 
"syndicate'* of nearly $2,000,000. The demoralizing effect 
upon local politics exercised by the policy "syndicate" was 
pointed out and the fact emphasized that policy is so conducted 
as to have become more contemptible than gambling and to 
amount to theft. The supine attitude of the police toward the 
policy-shops was also disclosed. With a view to testing the 
efficacy of the present gambling law, as applied to policy; more 
than 180 indictments have been secured during the last few 
months. 

In St. Louis, Circuit Attorney Folk has been greatly handi- 
capped in his punishment of confessed and convicted boodlers 
by th« technicalities of the law, which, originally devised to pre- 
vent injustice being done to the one innocent man among the 
loo. are now being utilized to prevent the 99 guilty men from. 
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getting their just deserts. The jury found 
The St. Louis "Boss" Butler of St. Louis guilty, but sen- 
Convictions, tence was reversed because, as one observer 
put it, " there was an attempt by a de facto 
boodler to bribe a de facto board of health, and to get a 
de facto 'rake-off ' from the cost of removing de facto gar- 
bage tinder a de facto contract made by virtue of a de facto 
law, and the de facto boodler was convicted by a de facto 
jury in a de facto court and sentenced to a de facto peni- 
tentiary. If the Supreme Bench of Missouri had been less 
impressed by technicalities Ed. Butler would now be serving a 
de facto sentence at de facto labor." 

If we should dwell too long or too exclusively upon these 
various disclosures the result would certainly be most distressing 
and fill us with fear and trembling as to the future, especially 
if we take into consideration, as we must, the indifference of the 
average voter to the dignity, importance and demands of the 
municipal situation. The burden of far too many reports is 
that the great mass of citizens is either too busy or too indifferent 
to care what happens, and the facts attest the correctness of the 
conclusion. 

The Boston Board of Aldermen has steadily deteriorated 
during the past ten years both in character and ability. During 
the same period the "stay at home" vote at 
Boston's municipal elections has been as steadily increas- 

Aldermen and ing. The Boston Advertiser declares that : "The 
Indifference. following table, giving the percentage of regis- 
tered voters who remained away from the polls 
in the years indicated, tells its own unvarnished story of waning 
interest in local affairs: 

189S I4-S7 p. c. 

1897 20.80 p. c. 

1899 18.89 p. c. 

1901 19 . 29 p. c. 

1903 27.53 p. c. 

" When one realizes that only a very small percentage over 
half of the assessed polls voted in December, there is evidence 
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that new methods of awakening the people to a lively concern 
in the policies of their own city government are needed/' 

It is accepted as an established fact among ** practical 1 ' 
politicians, that the machine has but little difficulty in carrying 
"light elections/' These facts may serve to explain, at least in 
part, the election to the Boston Board of Aldermen t of a man 
but recently convicted of personating another at a federal civil 
service examination. 

The average voter is unfortunately too indifferent or 
too busy to register as he should, or to vote when he should, 
although this delinquency has been explained, 
Votert' and with a certain show of reason, to be due 

Indifference "to the fact that registering and voting not 
to Obligations, being a daily occupation t does not fit into the 
day's routine fixed by long habit/' On the 
other hand it must be confessed that the average voter, as 
we have come to describe the great mass of those who are 
entrusted with the franchise, can be and is more easily aroused 
to action by some evil at a distance than by the municipal 
iniquity at his door. A few months ago a meeting was held in 
one of our larger eastern cities to denounce the Mormons and 
their customs. A large hall was crowded and great indignation 
was very properly aroused; but in this same city there has not 
been a meeting attended by 100 people to consider local short- 
comings for three years, and yet that city has a "machine" that 
is regarded as the pattern for boodlers and corrupt ionists through- 
out the country. The anti-Mormon meeting was needed, as 
subsequent developments have shown ; but it should have com- 
pleted its work by providing for equally severe and strenuous 
condemnation and correction of local shortcomings, which are 
likely to prove more dangerous to the morals of the coming 
generations in that city than the delinquencies of Reed Smoot 
and his colleagues t dangerous and subversive as they are. 

Voters show their indifference to their obligations in still 
another way. In the same city where so much concern was 
shown about the morals of Utah and so little about its own polit- 
ical morals, a certain lieutenant of police was convicted by a 
police court of failure to obey orders to suppress certain "speak- 
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easies" and disorderly houses. This fact, however, did not pre- 
vent a group of eminently respectable citizens, including lawyers, 
clergymen and manufacturers, from asking the mayor not to 
deal harshly with the lieutenant as he was within six months of 
going on the retired list. 

According to President Powell of the Chicago Investigating 
Commission, already referred to, "whenever a policeman is in 
danger of losing his job, there is usually an alderman or two, 
ready to come to his rescue. There is also a large body of 
so-called 'prominent citizens' to plead for him." 

There is still another form of indifference, which directly 
tends to evil ends and is manifested in notorious laxity of 

administration. Indifferent voters beget indif- 
Lax Adminis- erent officials. "What's the use ? who cares?" 
tration. is a question all too frequently heard, and all 

too frequently excused by the facts. As a 
correspondent (a university president) puts it, "there is laxity 
in administration all along the line even in so small a matter 
as the ringing of the curfew in our town. The custom of ring- 
ing, established by law, has disappeared because nobody seems 
to have thought enough about it to keep on enforcing it." 

This recital of some of the more significant features of the 
situation, this consideration of the adverse phases, must not, 
however, be permitted to destroy the perspective of our view nor 

our balance. A man may be sick but a fort- 
Necessity for night and his experience so unpleasant that corn- 
Correct plaint is justified, but if he permits the other 
Perspective. three hundred and fifty-one days to be fretted 

and made uncomfortable by the memory of 
those two weeks, we do not hold a high opinion of his judg- 
ment or his balance. So in considering the developments oC 
a year's municipal activity, we must not dwell so long on the 
undoubted evils that we will form an erroneously exaggerated 
view of their importance and significance. A western news- 
paper has thus described the situation : "Municipal dishonesty is 
being exposed in scores of localities throughout the United 
States. The multiplicity of cases that have been unearthed of 
late are taken by many to mean that the public service is grow* 
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ing more degenerate. This view is hardly correct. Corruption 
has existed since the beginning of government , and the fact that 
dishonest officials are being run from cover and brought to prose- 
cution is a good sign, for it shows that the people are active in 
moving for a cleaner and better administration of public affairs.'* 
; It is doubtful whether there has ever been a time in the 
history of this country when the people were so aggressive and 
determined to introduce strictly business methods into public 
service. The people are becoming inquisitive and are requiring 
closer accountings of stewardships. As a matter of fact, it is 
better to unearth scandals and punish thieves than to allow them 
to pursue their work unmolested in the dark, while the people 
hug the delusion that they have honest public servants. 

Every scandal brought to light and every offender punished 
is a move in the right direction and is a sure index of improved 
conditions for the future. 

Some interesting figures I came across, a few months ago, 
tell the same story. The United States Fidelity and Trust Com- 
pany is authority for the statement that in igoi the banks of 
the country lost $1,665,109 from defalcations, and in 1902, 
$1,709,301, 

The editor of Midland Municipalities is responsible for the 
statement that the loss of federal, county and municipal govern- 
ments from the same cause was $1,283,055 ic 
Honesty of 1901, and $1,067,789 in 1902, So that for 
Municipal these two years the employes and officers of 

Officials. banks defaulted in the amount of $1,024,569 

more than did all the public officials in the 
country! This is an interesting and in some ways a remarkable 
showing as the opinion quite generally prevails that there is more 
dishonesty in public than private service and especially on the 
part of municipal employes, To be sure t these figures do not 
take into consideration the exorbitant prices which the city, 
state or nation is ofttimes compelled to pay; but on the other 
hand, the hank figures do not take into consideration the profits 
accruing from watered stock and other peculiar devices for 
making money. They cover solely the question of honesty and 
show that the average run of public offices is as honest, yes, a 
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little more so than the average run of bank officers. As the 
editor of the Midland Municipalities pertinently remarks, "The 
fact is that neither the bankers nor the officials are as a class 
dishonest, but on the contrary, look after the interests in their 
care much better than the average man looks after his business. 
With the vast sums handled each year by the officials or the 
banks, the amount lost in defalcations is exceptionally small, so 
small that when compared with the whole they are hardly worth 
notice, much less an excuse for general condemnation." 

The New York election of 1903 was quite generally regarded 
as a serious set-back for the cause of reform. Every friend of the 
cause of good municipal government was sincerely and earnestly 
anxious for Mayor Low's reelection. His administration had 
established new municipal standards and every 
New York one was anxious for a deliberate and unqualified 

Election. endorsement of the really great accomplishment 

of the two years of reform. It did not come, 
however ; but we need not consequently conclude that all has 
been lost, or that there will necessarily be a reversion to the 
former evil conditions. There are some things which, when once 
done, cannot be wholly undone, and municipal progress is one of 
them. There may be, in fact there often is, a slight reaction, 
because, as the chairman of the New York City Republican Com- 
mittee put it, "people take reform as medicine rather than as 
food," but the reaction has never been as great as the former 
advance, and so we have a net progress. The events which have 
taken place since Mayor McClellan's inauguration, amply sup- 
port this position. The lid has not been taken off as was pre- 
dicted; on the contrary, Police Commissioner 
Net Progress. McAdoo has established a new standard and has 
refused to allow his deputies to bring his admin- 
istration into disrepute. He has not waited until they compro- 
mised him, he has taken time by the forelock and removed them 
before they compromised him. The open town has not been 
inaugurated, and a respectable number of Mayor McClellan's 
appointees have been most favorably commended. Moreover, 
his courageous stand in behalf of the city's right to self-govern- 
ment has met with the cordial support of those who have had its 
true welfare at heart. 
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The public interest in New York municipal politics is so 
general, and its experiences as a rule are so typical and illumi- 
nating, that a somewhat extended reference to them is justified. 

Following the precedent of 1901, the Citizens' Union held a 
convention in April, 1903, at which a conference committee was 
appointed to invite the cooperation of those 
bodies that were *' unalterably opposed to the 
domination of Tammany Hall, ' * The first meet- 
ing held at the Union's headquarters was at- 
tended by delegates representing twelve organi- 
zations; subsequently, seven other organizations were invited to 
participate. 

The conference reassembled on September i f and, a poll 
being taken, it was found that all the organizations present, with 
the exception of two, favored the renomination of Mayor Low. 
After adopting resolutions, commending the administration, the 
conference adjourned for a week. At the following meeting a 
letter was read from the mayor in reply to a letter sent him by 
the chairman of the Citizens' Union, agreeing to accept a 
renomination and urging the renomination of his associates t 
Messrs. Grout and Forties. With the exception of the same 
two organizations, the action of the conference was unanimous, 
and the conclusions were ratified by the various conventions of 
the organizations represented with the exception of the Greater 
New York Democracy. Towards the end of September, the 
rumor began to be heard that Tammany Hall intended to 
nominate Messrs. Grout and Fomes, the Fusion candidates for 
Comptroller and president of the Board of Aldermen, and to 
confine its efforts to a fight for the election of George B. McClel- 
Ian in place of Seth Low. At first it seemed as if the action of 
Tammany Hall could only help the Fusion cause, but other views 
eventually prevailed, and the various conventions reconvened, 
deposed Messrs. Grout and Fomes as Fusion candidates and 
selected in their stead Frederick W. Hinrichs, of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, and E.J. McGuire, of the Borough of Manhattan. 

The Fusion campaign was of brief duration, but great 
intensity. The fact that two-thirds of the original Fusion 
ticket was now being supported by Tammany Hall, while the 
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Fusionists were compelled to criticise the posi- 
New York tion of men for whom they had lately stood, 

Fusion greatly confused the issues. Instead of being 

Campaign. the clear-cut issues of two years previously, 

the question was much more subtle, and it 
is not surprising that party ties reasserted themselves. More- 
over, sixty thousand Fusionists who had registered failed to 
vote, and that was the exact size of Mr. McClellan's majority. 
Although the Fusion vote fell off 44,600 votes, or 15 per cent., 
as compared with 1901, the Citizens' Union vote increased 10 
per cent, over the figures of that year. 

The causes ascribed for the defeat were many, but we need 
only enumerate some of them without attempting to fix their 

relative importance. Perhaps the most impor- 
Causes of tant single factor was the feeling entertained by 

Defeat. many Democrats that the result of the election 

would in some measure influence the outcome of 
the Presidential election. Tammany's campaign was conducted 
on a direct appeal to party spirit, and as New York is strongly 
Democratic, the result was not unexpected. Some observers 
have attributed the defeat to the rigid enforcement of the excise 
law following the " liberal policy" which had marked the begin- 
ning of Mr. Low's term of office. Others again attributed the 
change to the hostility of the forces in the city service. The 
conditions of both the police and firemen had been much 
improved under the Low regime, but as the rank and file had 
not gotten everything they wanted, they were dissatisfied. The 
school-teachers, in gratitude for the prompt-payment system of 
salary payments instituted by Mr. Grout, undoubtedly worked 
most energetically in his behalf, and they had a grateful remem- 
brance of the efforts made by John F. Ahem, the Tammany 
candidate for President of the Borough of Manhattan, during 
his terms as Senator, in furthering legislation in their interest. 
Again, many large building contractors and property owners had 
been offended by the rigorous enforcement of the building laws 
by the Tenement House Department as well as by the Building 
Department. All these causes combined are sufficient to account 
for the change of votes. 
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The discouraging aspect of the case is, that unswerving 
defense of the public interest did not convert enough previously 
hostile votes to offset these interested suffrages. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that the members of a reform 
administration become personally unpopular. "They are com- 
pelled to antagonize many individuals, while most of their ser- 
vices are to the impersonal public, and not to individuals* As 
personal resentment is a far stronger motive than general public 
spirit, a political campaign for the re-election of the reformers 
frequently results in defeat. Nobody is less grieved individually, 
at the results, than the defeated reformers themselves, who are 
personally relieved of an irksome responsibility, but they and 
their friends grieve much for what they fear is the defeat of the 
cause. Even if new names are put on the reform ticket, the 
result is often the same. Reform itself has become unpopular, 
by reason of the unpopularity of the reformers. So anti-reform 
wins. What then? Conditions which were once tolerated 
because they were familiar have ceased to be familiar, and when 
they are attempted to be revived they are seen in all their real 
hideousness. The very public sentiment which resulted in their 
suppression revolts at their revival, and the reform remains, 
though the reformers go," 

There is another cause assigned for the defeat of reform. 
Too many of Mayor Low's friends conducted a campaign of 
**ttapaxalleled violence and scurrility/' The good points of 
Mayor Low's truly great accomplishments were left untouched, 
while his earnest but most unwise supporters were busy declaring 
that "only thugs and thieves would vote for McClellan." The 
old dodge of reviling your opponent has lost its efficacy. In a 
city like New York the voters want a concrete, positive platform. 
They want to know what has been done, and what is to be done. 
If Mr, Low's achievements had formed the sole campaign issue, 
if the speakers had shown how — to use Jacob Riis* expression 
— ** reform had made good/* instead of hurling vituperation at 
Mr, McClellan and his supporters, the results might have been 
quite different. 

As to the progress, it seems to be unquestionable. The 
administration which has been in control since January i has 
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thus far given New York the best partisan gov- 
Progress eminent that the city has ever experienced, an<^ 

Accomplished, it is manifest that the enlightened mayoralty o£^- 
Seth Low has created a public demand that must-=^ 
hereafter be reckoned with. 

As Mayor McClellan has retained in office the head of the ^ 
Department of Street Cleaning appointed by Mayor Low, that 
department shows no retrogression. It is too soon to judge of 
the conduct of the others. That the mayor himself gives every 
evidence of a sincere desire to administer the city's affairs con- 
scientiously is unmistakable. If he succeeds without encoun- 
tering serious departmental scandals, it will be because he will 
have practically assumed the non-partisan attitude. 

A roll-call of the cities affords abundance of encouragement. 
There are many and increasing signs of improvement. 

Philadelphia has a mayor in John Weaver who confers with 
those who for years have been working for the city's welfare. 
This is a new experience. Possibly other cities may not consider 
this an advance, but it is a considerable one in Philadelphia, 
where these same men have been accustomed to having their 
rights of free petition insolently disregarded. True, Mayor 
Weaver has not yet broken with the machine; nor has he taken 
the police out of politics; nor has he rid himself of directors and 
appointees who will sooner or later bring him 
Philadelphia. and his administration into even greater dis- 
repute. On the other hand, he has effected a 
prompt and satisfactory settlement of the long-standing dispute 
as to the right of the city treasurer to retain fees over and above 
his salary, and has compelled two ex-city treasurers to repay 
about $80,000 fees illegally retained. He forced the machine to 
reduce a proposed loan from $25,000,000 to $16,000,000; to 
agree to his plans for an assessment of property for the purposes 
of taxation at its full value; for a reduction of the tax rate from 
$1.85 per $100 to $1.50. He awards contracts to the lowest 
bidders. He has dismissed two policemen who had permitted 
fraudulent voters to be assessed from their houses. Policy 
playing has been driven from its accustomed haunts, and is 
carried on like other forms of gambling, surreptitiously, instead 
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of openly under police protection, as was the case under previous 
administrations. Moreover, Mayor Weaver shows a decent 
regard for public opinion, and seeks to merit the good opinion of 
his constituents and to justify bis conduct in their sight, thus 
affording a striking contrast to his predecessor, who was con- 
temptuous alike of their opinion and their respect. 

In Boston, four out of five candidates endorsed by the Good 
Government League were selected, and Mayor Collins, who was 
proved to be an honest, well-meaning official, was re-elected 
with only a perfunctory opposition, notwithstanding the city 
was passing through a period of Democratic landslides and 
partisan retrogression. 

In Cambridge, the non-partisan party elected its mayoralty 
candidate, eight out of eleven aldermen and thirteen out of 
twenty-two of the Common Councilmen. It also 
Cambridge. elected its candidate for principal assessor, and 
all of its candidates for the School Committee. 
For twenty years* more or less, prior to two years ago, national 
politics had nothing to do with the management of municipal 
affairs in Cambridge. Two years ago, however, the Democrats 
nominated candidates and succeeded in electing their candidate 
for mayor and a minority of their candidates for the Common 
Council and Board of Aldermen. A year ago they succeeded in 
re-electing their candidate for mayor and in securing a majority 
of the aldermen. This year, owing to the excellent organizatioa 
of the non-partisan party, the result was as indicated above. 

In Harrisburg the good work of Mayor Vance C. McCormick 
has been continued. He has been busy carrying out his plat- 
form. The new system of water filtration is 
Harrisburg. well advanced toward completion; the new park 
and parkway system are progressing satisfac- 
torily. The streets are being paved. The police have been 
divorced from crime. Honest and efficient public service was 
Mayor McCormick 's platform, and he is daily justifying the con- 
fidence reposed in him two years ago. 

In Baltimore the results of the last election were most satis- 
factory* Mr. McLane, the Democratic candidate for mayor 
who was reluctantly accepted by the "ring" because it hoped 
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his high personal character and excellent record as State's 
Attorney would " pull through " the rest of the ticket, was elected 
by a plurality of between 500 and 600; but his two "running 
mates," who were really "ring" candidates, were both beaten. 
This gave the Republicans two members of the Board of Esti- 
mates (the most powerful body created under the new charter), 
while the two remaining members, besides the 
Baltimore. mayor himself, must be nominated by a respec- 

table Democratic mayor and confirmed by a 
Republican second branch of the City Council; so that the 
"ring" failed to achieve its ends. On the other hand, the 
Republicans, by losing the mayoralty and the first branch of 
the City Council, were very properly rebuked for nominating a 
man who, as they were fully warned, could not get the inde- 
pendent vote. In one respect this election differed from any of 
its predecessors: the politicians of both parties were utterly 
disgusted the next morning. 

The result can be summed up as follows: The voters have 
never before in the history of the municipality so evenly dis- 
tributed the governing power between two parties in a contest 
for supremacy. They elected a Democratic mayor, a Republican 
vice-mayor, a Democratic city register, a Republican city comp- 
troller, a Democratic common council, a Republican select 
council. Mayor McLane has made many appointments of a high 
order, and although a party man, has acted as an independent. 

Indianapolis likewise established a new record for local inde- 
pendence, defeating by some 6,000 votes the Republican candi- 
date, who was supported by the brewery, gam- 
Indianapolis, bling and corporation combine, with which the 
then present mayor was cooperating, and, not- 
withstanding that strong appeals were made to party prejudices, 
the two United States Senators mistakenly lending their personal 
sanction and influence to the "ring," the independents pre- 
vailed and overturned the existing corrupt condition of affairs. 
Moreover, former Attorney General W. H. H. Miller, of President 
Harrison's cabinet, set a strong example of civic patriotism by 
vigorously declaring that no party obligation bound him to 
support an unfit candidate for mayor. 
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In Chicago the friends of good government again triumphed 
the polls on April 6, In the words of the secretary of the 
Municipal Voters' League the "election taker* as 
Chicago, a whole is another and a significant victory "foj:- 

independent voting in Chicago. The Sixth Ward- 
has been its most conspicuous battle, Bossism has been igno- 
minkmsly defeated, while wise party leaders have seen their 
wisdom ratified at the polls. Apathy has been the one great 
danger from the first, and in the Twenty-third Ward it has 
claimed one victory in Alderman Herrmann. His loss will be 
seriously felt in the council He had headed the Councihnanic 
* graft* investigation and one of the Street Railway Commis- 
sions* although his opponent was by no means condemned by 
the League. As a whole, however, the city is to be most heartily 
congratulated. Had the forces of decency been united in the 
Fifth Ward, the hide of a gray wolf skinned in 1901 would have 
been permanently tanned/' 

According to the rule of the last four years the new council 
will be organized on a strictly non-partisan basis, pledges made 
to the League by a large majority of the incoming members 
having committed them to a continuation of this policy. 

In Kansas City the friends of decency and the Civic League 
likewise scored a victory on April 6. The then mayor, who 
had been using his office to further political ends, was sharply 
rebuked, his candidate for mayor being defeated. Moreover, the 
Civic League insisted upon the various candidates declaring their 
attitude on the merit system. It endorsed none who were 
unfavorable, and as a very considerable number of them were 
elected, the gain is a pronounced one. The new president of the 
Upper House is generally regarded as the leading advocate of 
the merit system in Kansas City/ 

In some respects the most significant event in St. Louis 
during the year was the action of the Taxpayers' 
St. Louis. League , which on June 5, 1 903 , sent the following 

letter to its members r 

"By resolution duly adopted, the Board of Managers of the League, 
at its last meeting, levied an assessment of five dollars against the mem- 

1 Th» new ad mini *t ration hat not watted for the enactment <& a new civil itrvicc Uv 
or ordinance, but has f-Tth *ith established the merit system. 
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berr/ payable on or before June 15. It is worthy of note that this 1 

ment*,*&ut half the regular annual assessment permissible under the 

articles of agreement, is the first one since 1901, and in all probability 

^ill.be the last for several years to come. The reason is, that owing to 

;'\fecT high character of the men now in charge of our city's government 

;•! there is little or no work for the League to do within the scope of its 

■•"•pharter; for the occasion is a rare one indeed when an honest official is 

7 • guilty of a misuse of public funds. Misappropriations in the vast majority 

'• of cases are the fruits of conscious wrong-doing, not of innocent mistake; 

and if there were any assurance that the administrations to come in the 

future would reach the high standard of the present one, both in respect 

of efficiency and integrity, the League might well wind up its affairs. The 

inability of the managers to indulge this hope has led them to adopt the 

other alternative, namely, of keeping the organization intact and of 

waiting, like Micawber, for something 'to turn up.' " 

This forms a striking tribute to the honesty and general 
well meaning of the administration of Mayor Rolla Wells, coming 
as it does from an organization composed in large part, we are 
informed, of partisan opponents. 

Cleveland has demonstrated its municipal independence in 
a marked degree. In the April (1903) election, it rebuked state 
interference in local affairs and re-elected Mr. 
Cleveland. Johnson. In the autumn it rebuked Mr. John- 

son's projection of municipal officials into state 
politics. Both practices are objectionable, and the Cleveland 
voters rejected both. 

The spirit of Cleveland in municipal matters is progressive, 
and its general trend has been toward good government. The 
trend in Chicago is certainly upward. So in Rochester, which 
enjoys the distinction of having had a succession of good mayors, 
the present one representing a high order of public service. 
Moreover, this city rescued her schools from politics a few years 
ago, and last November defeated an effort to bring them again 
under political influence. The growth of civic spirit and intelli- 
gence in Duluth is shown in the efficient management of public 
utilities; many substantial economies; a lowering of the tax 
rate and discriminating votes on franchise questions. 

Omaha also demonstrated her independence at the Novem- 
ber election, and her mayoralty selection represented the earnest 
desire of the people for a higher plane of municipal administra- 
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tion. The remarkable achievement of Galveston t Texas, can 
best be told in the words of a newspaper pub- 

Galveston, lished in a neighboring competing city. The 

following is quoted from an editorial appearing 

in the San Antonio Express of March 12,1 904 : 

''Only a little more than three years ago the city of Galveston was 
laid waste by one of the most disastrous storms in the history of this 
country Thousands ol lives were lost and hundreds of families rendered 
homeless. With the terrible destruction of property and diminishing of 
property values, with a heavy bonded indebtedness and no funds with 
which to meet accrued and accruing interest , the city's credit was 
destroyed and the outlook was most discouraging. 

" In her dire extremity Galveston abolished the old order of govern- 
ment and instituted in lieu a system which comprises a mayor and four 
commissioners, and these were selected with reference to their business 
and administrative capabilities, just as any business or industrial corpora- 
tion would select those who were to manage and direct its properties. 
The result as attested by the splendid record of the municipal government 
of Galveston, as shown in the official reports, forcibly illustrates what can 
be done in the management of the affairs of a city. .* » , The floating debt 
of the city on January 1 , 1 90 1 , as per city auditor's report, was $204,974,54, 
This sum has been reduced by the present administration, as per the 
recently adopted city budget, to $21,000, without the issuance of a bond 
or one cent of additional taxation. 

** It is also noted by the Houston Post that since the great storm, less 
than four years ago, $75,000 has been expended for street paving, and in 
the budget adopted by the City Commission a few days ago, the sum of 
$30,000 is set aside for new paving, and there is another fund of $23,000 
for street improvements during the present fiscal year, The sum of 
$31,200 is set apart for the maintenance of a charity hospital during the 
fiscal year, while $2,000 is set aside for beautifying the parks and espla- 
nades — the playgrounds of the people. The report of the City Treasurer 
shows at the close of business last month there was $332,646,25 cash in 
hand, and $500,000 in bonded depositories paying the city 3 per cent 
interest until it is needed in the grade- raising work, 

1,1 Such is Galveston, But a little more than three years ago she was 
stricken almost to death. Her credit became nil, her public buildings 
were demolished, and her streets were strewn with the wreckage of 
thousands of homes. To-day, under the wise administration of an able 
commission of five of the leading citizens, who disregard the clamor of the 
political spoilsman, and who work from patriotic motives, Galveston has 
a credit at least unsurpassed by any city in the South, She is doing more 
public work in proportion to population than any city in the South, And 
the has the money to pay for this work. Galveston's example in munici- 
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pal thrift is a lesson which all cities should learn. It demonstrates what 
strictly business methods will accomplish, and is a powerful appeal for 
driving politics out of municipal affairs.' " 

The experience of Galveston shows what American ability 
can accomplish when it sets itself seriously at work to solve the 
municipal problem; but one is tempted to ask why should our 
American cities wait until dire necessity overtakes them before 
applying business methods to evils that cry aloud for correction? 
In San Francisco, the last election for supervisors was highly 
satisfactory. Most of those members of the old board who 

during the past four years had proved them- 
San Francisco, selves to be honest and capable officials were 

re-elected. While some of the newly elected 
supervisors are as yet untried, it is felt that the majority of the 
board is made up of men who can be depended upon to work 
honestly for the best interests of the people. 

These, and very many other events of the same character, 
which have occurred during the past twelve or fifteen months, 
go a long way to justify the growing conviction that we are 
making progress in the solution of our American municipal 
problem. This conviction is more widespread than at any pre- 
vious time. Reports come from every quarter of the stimulated 
and sustained interest of a large number of people. The munici- 
pal leagues, civic federations, good government clubs, and non- 
partisan organizations generally, which have been formed and 
are forming in every part of the land, indicate the advance of 
the movement of the citizens of the United States toward intelli- 
gent and effective self-government. 

The signs of improvement to which we have just given 
attention are mainly due to the activities of bodies like the 

Municipal Voters' League of Chicago, the Civic 
Signs of League of Kansas City, the Good Government 

Improvement. League of Boston, the City Club of Galveston, 

the Merchants' Association of San Francisco, the 
Citizens' Association of Chicago. There has been no cessation 
of activity on the part of the old organizations, and the new 
ones have added their new-found zeal to the experience of those 
which have borne the brunt of the fight for years. 
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A few quotations from the reports and other publications of 
some of these bodies will illustrate the range and usefulness of 
their activities as well as their efficiency, 

The Detroit Municipal League secured for the first time in 
any franchise granted by the Common Council, a provision by 
which the city may inspect the accounts and books of a public 
service corporation for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of 
production as a basis for regulating the rates to be charged. It 
was instrumental in securing the passage of a primary election 
law for Wayne County; and prepared and procured the adoption 
of an ordinance establishing an Art Commission in Detroit with 
powers similar to the New York Art Commission, which has been 
a potent influence for higher standards. 

The Boston Good Government League, the Indianapolis 
Citizens* League* the Milwaukee Municipal Voters' League, the 
Pittsburg Civic Voters* League, are all advisory bodies, basing 
their recommendations, like the Chicago Municipal Voters' 
League, upon a careful examination of the candidate's personal 
and public records. The City Club of Galveston is responsible 
for the present charter and the present excellent government of 
that city. The City Club and Citizens' Union of New York form 
the nuclei in New York around which the good government 
forces rally, the first named contributing the educational, the 
latter the political, centre. 

The Home Protective League of Minneapolis has made it its 
business to insist upon the enforcement of the law, and especially 
in so far as it provides for the protection of minors from the evils 
ol the saloon and wine*room. It has just scored a victory in 
closing up the most notorious and offensive resort in the city. 
The newly organized City Club of Chicago has already justified 
its existence* It has not only served as a social ral lying-point 
for municipal reformers of all types, but it has, moreover, made 
two important investigations: one, that of Mr. Freeman, into the 
condition of the theatres; the other, that of Captain Piper into, 
police conditions, the reports on which are valuable both because 
they add to our knowledge of the conditions, and because of the 
remedies they propose. 

The Legislative Voters' League of Chicago, by its last cam- 
paign, brought the Illinois Legislature to the turning-point from 
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bad to good. Such was the strength of the 
Chicago decent element in the Legislature that it over- 

Legislative threw the House organization controlled by a 

Voters' compact minority. The League is now pre- 

League. paring to publish its reports of the records of 

retiring legislators and enter upon a vigorous 
campaign along the lines of the Municipal Voters' League to 
elect decent members from Cook County to the Legislature. 
Cook County elects fifty-seven of the one hundred and fifty-three 
State representatives, and nineteen of the fifty-one State Sen- 
ators; the improvement of Cook County's delegation will there- 
fore make a marked impression on the Legislature. It is unfor- 
tunate, but true, that Cook County's delegation in the past has 
been responsible for the vicious element that originated and con- 
trolled the blackmailing business in the Legislature, and was 
largely arrayed against measures of general public utility; hence 
any effort to improve its character will, to the extent it succeeds, 
improve the character of the Legislature. 

The Merchants' Association of San Francisco continues to 
be a model of all that a business body should be for the improve- 
ment of local conditions. Always in the fore- 
San Francisco front of every aggressive movement for increasing 
Merchants' the scope and usefulness of municipal activities, 

Association. it never hesitates to call to a strict account those 
guilty of reprehensible shortcomings, or of ineffi- 
ciency, or of prostitution of public functions to private ends. 
When the commercial organizations of this land as generally and 
successfully rise to the full opportunities for usefulness in munici- 
pal work, as has the Merchants' Association of San Francisco, then 
will we be well along toward successful municipal government. 
The Los Angeles Municipal League is another most useful 
body. It is becoming recognized as a body of municipal experts, 
primarily and deeply interested in the public 
Los Angeles welfare. It has been responsible for the intro- 
League. duction of a very considerable measure of civil 

service reform; it has secured the audit of the 
city's books; it has fathered various important improvements, 
and by its knowledge and timely criticism has materially aided 
in the right solution of numerous local problems. 
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It has been forcefully pointed out, " the meaning of all these 
various citizens* organizations is that, it having become manifest 
that righteous laws will not enact themselves and, being enacted, 
will not enforce themselves against the will of evil men and 
women, they have begun to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility for, not only the laws which affect their conditions, but 
for the law and administration which must play so large a part 
in the organized life of society.' ' 

There is still another group of organizations from which 
much is to be expected. I refer to those composed of municipal 

officials like the League of American Munici- 
tffttion&L and palities, the American Society for Municipal 
State Improvements and the various state leagues 

Leagues. like those in Wisconsin, Michigan! California, 

Iowa, Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, and among the 
cities of the third class in Pennsylvania. The first three 
maintain monthly publications that are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the various needs of the cities, and to the general 
phases of the problem. Moreover, their annual meetings serve 
to bring together for a profitable interchange of views and experi- 
ence those charged with active municipal duties. The League 
of Michigan Municipalities now holds a joint meeting with 
the Michigan Political Science Association, At their last 
meeting, which was held at the University of Michigan, thus 
introducing another and most important factor, the following 
were among the questions discussed : Of a general nature — some 
requisites of a good city charter, direct primary elections, 
improvements in municipal administration and uniform munici- 
pal accounting; of a more restricted and local nature, sanitary 
i ew ers in small cities, macadam pavements, public works in 
Detroit, some legal aspects of special assessments, 

Who, ten years ago, would have thought of prophesying 
that mayors, councilmen and other city officials would meet at a 

great university to discuss with political scien- 
Interest of tists the questions incident to municipal admin- 

M u nk i pal ist ration, and yet that is exactly what occurred 

Official*. in Michigan last February, and what is likely to 

occur again next year, for the secretary of this 
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League of Michigan Municipalities is a professor of municipal 
administration in the University of Michigan, and the author of 
a valuable text-book on this subject. Moreover, the secretary 
of the Wisconsin League of Municipalities is a college professor 
and alderman, and in that State, as in Michigan, there is a happy 
cooperation of all the various elements interested in municipal 
problems for their solution, with the result that the cities there 
are making more rapid progress than perhaps those of any of the 
other States in the Union. 

The work of the League of Iowa Municipalities is likewise 
of a most wholesome and encouraging character. 
League of Iowa At its last annual meeting the following resolu- 
Municipalities. tions were adopted, and a committee on legisla- 
tion appointed to carry them out so far as 
practicable. 

Whereas, the Iowa League of Municipalities, recognizing the vitally 
important necessity of the construction of permanent roadways, pave- 
ments, and of other municipal improvements and utilities in the State of 
Iowa, and of improved methods in constructing and maintaining such 
roadways, pavements, and other municipal improvements and utilities, 
deem it advisable and necessary that ample and detailed information 
regarding all proper municipal activities be secured and made available to 
the cities and towns of Iowa, 

Now therefore be it Resolved, That the Governors and Trustees of our 
State educational institutions be and are hereby respectfully petitioned 
and requested to secure and publish in bulletin or such other forms as 
may be deemed proper, the information called for herein. 

Be it further Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa be and is hereby petitioned to place at the disposal of such State 
educational institutions such an amount of money as will be necessary 
to make such investigation of practical value and assistance to the 
municipalities of Iowa. 

The League also adopted resolutions to the effect that the 
General Assembly be petitioned : to extend to cities of the second 
class power to purchase, erect, extend and improve municipal 
water-works plants and facilities, as now enjoyed by cities of the 
first class ; to give incorporated towns power to construct sani- 
tary sewers and assess the cost of the same on real property 
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abutting on or benefited by their construction; to grant to 
cities and towns, including cities acting under special charter, 
the power to construct and maintain sewage and garbage dis~ 
posal plants, and to condemn land upon which to construct and 
maintain such plants; to give cities and towns the power to levy 
and collect special taxes for the purpose of constructing city 
buildings and to create street improvement districts, to provide 
by proper legislation for a system of uniform municipal account- 
ing by all cities and towns and for the annual examination of 
the accounts of all cities and towns by the State auditor. 

Surely such activities on the part of those who have hereto- 
fore been looked upon as the natural obstacles, if not opponents 
of municipal improvement, is in the highest degree encouraging* 
True, most of these state leagues are composed of municipalities 
with a population of less than ioo T ooo each; but if these can be 
rescued from inefficiency and worse, and made models of good 
government, the influence will be most beneficial, Moreover t 
the larger cities are beginning to take an interest in such meetings 
and especially in those of the League of American 
League of Municipalities. At the last annual session of 

American this body, meeting in Baltimore, Mayor McLane 

Municipalities, of that city (and of whose excellent administra- 
tion we have already spoken), in his address of 
welcome, voiced the sentiment of those who believe that there is 
progress in municipal matters and that such bodies as those we 
have been considering are important factors in this progress. 
He said in part; 

"The very existence of this League is a potent sign of the times. 
Tbe average citizen has at last awakened thoroughly to the fact that it 
m to his best interest that municipal affairs be administered upon the 
same principles as those of a private corporation. He has come to realize 
that the old system, under which municipal administration was merely 
an eleemosynary institution for the support of the office-holder, was very 
agreeable for the office-holder, hut very expensive for the taxpayers, 
80 that to-day, despite all the obstacles still remaining, there is a strong 
public opinion in favor of the view that municipal officials ought to occupy 
the same relation to the taxpayers as that occupied by the officials of a 
private corporation to its stockholders. 

"This public opinion has become so pronounced that no party can 
hope to succeed that persists in regarding it as a negligible quantity. And 
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it is this strong public opinion which is behind the League, which is *^> 
mere assembly of theorists having no practical effect on affairs, bu€^ 
made up of officials from all over the country, who are seeking to imprc^^ 1 
conditions by introducing into their respective municipal departme£*»'* J 
business methods of economy and efficiency." 

Another fact of marked and encouraging significance is tt^-^ 
bringing of such bodies as the League of American Municipalities* 
the American Park and Outdoor Art Association, the America^? 
League for Civic Improvement, the Architectural League, th« 
Eastern Conference of Public Education Associations and th0 
National Municipal League into an Alliance of 
National Civic Organizations to be composed of associa- 

Civic tions having for an object " the improvement of 

Bodies. political, educational, artistic, sanitary, material 

or moral conditions in American cities, and to 
facilitate an exchange, accumulation and distribution of perti- 
nent information, to promote a more complete understanding 
and cooperation among its members, and to assist them in 
increasing influence and efficiency and avoiding any unneces- 
sary duplication or overlapping of their respective lines of 
work." 

This is unquestionably a step forward, and follows a move- 
ment in which this League has been deeply interested from the 
start, and to which it has given an active support. The whole 
question was discussed at length at the Detroit meeting by Messrs. 
J. H. McFarland and Charles Richardson, of our own executive 
committee, and by Charles Mulford Robinson and Charles Carroll 
Brown. As to the need for such an alliance there is now prac- 
tically no difference of opinion nor as to its opportunities for 
usefulness. Just as the National Municipal League was needed 
to bring into harmonious and effective cooperation for an 
exchange of opinions and a formulation of plans those who 
were and are interested in the highly important political, admin- 
istrative and educational phases of the municipal problem, so 
now there is need for an effective coordination of all the various 
bodies at work in various parts of the same field. 

Now that the first steps (which are always the hardest) have 
been taken in the national field, it is to be hoped that similar 
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steps will be taken in all our larger communities. 
Civic One of the most marked evidences of interest in 

Alliance. this whole question has been the rapid multi- 

plication of organizations. This in a way is 
desirable, but to prove of the highest usefulness there must be 
harmony and coordination of effort. There is no doubt of the 
need of various organizations t first, to interest different classes of 
people; secondly, to lay emphasis on and give direct attention 
and regard to the different phases of the question; but these 
different parts must work together as do the different parts of 
the body. 

Already steps to bring about local cooperation, at least along 
certain lines, have been taken in Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco, and along more general lines in New York, In Phila- 
delphia there has been formed a federation of all the local im- 
provement associations and of societies interested in such matters 
to secure the adoption of a broad and compre- 
Local hensive scheme of outer parks and parkways. 

Federation!. In Chicago a Neighborhood League has been 
formed to bring into closer relationship the 
improvement associations of the South Side, and the Cook County 
League of Improvement Societies is seeking to do the same 
thing in connection with the bodies scattered throughout the 
city* In New York there is a strong effort being made to estab- 
lish a Civic Council which shall be a clearing house for all civic, 
philanthropic, social and political forward movements* Thus 
far, progress has been slow. This is inevitable because of the 
diversity of opinion and interest; but it is bound to succeed, 
because it is just as inevitable and as necessary as a clearing 
house in financial transactions. 

The Civic Week at St. Louis in June, and the Civic Week at 
Chautauqua in July, will also undoubtedly assist in bringing 
about not only a clearer understanding of the work, but result 
in a more harmonious cooperation in the future. The workers 
along the various lines must come in closer contact. They 
must come to know each other as well as what each is doing. 
The meetings of our own League serve this purpose for 
those who are interested along our own lines and to an increas- 
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Civic ing degree to those who are interested along 

Weeks. other lines as well. The Civic Alliance will make 

the work of each known to all, and civic weeks, 
whether at St. Louis or at Chautauqua or at any other important 
gathering place, must and will serve an important function in 
making workers personally known to each other. 

In commenting on the Model Street, which is to be a part of 
the St. Louis Exposition, and of the Civic Week which is to be 
held within its borders, the St. Louis Dispatch said: "Each 
organization will appoint a representative to expound its plans, 
work and achievements, and its relation to the work of municipal 
betterment. Papers will be read by men of experience and repu- 
tation to explain municipal problems. The model city plans 
have thus grown in a brief time into a national movement for 
the promotion of civic ideals. That the exhibit would produce 
many benefits was expected and intended. But it is improbable 
that such promising results were so soon anticipated. The 
municipal feature of the World's Fair will be one of the most 
interesting, instructive and beneficial, as well as one of the most 
important in many respects.' ' 

Perhaps the day may soon come when all the numerous 
active forces for municipal regeneration will be brought together 
into as effective body as the National Educational Society now is, 
along educational lines, and as the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science is along scientific lines. Such events 
as we have been describing are certainly making in this direction, 
and it is the duty of every one interested in the welfare of 
American municipalities to lay aside his personal prejudices or 
predilections and to work for the increase of the efficiency of all by 
giving to the spirit of combination and coordinated effort, which 
characterizes the present day, full play along municipal lines. 

In view of what has just been said there would seem to be 
no need for more organizations, but there has been established 
in New York a Juvenile City League, which is 
New York deserving not only of serious attention and 

Juvenile study, but, moreover, of imitation. The idea is 

City League. not altogether a new one, for there have been 
good citizenship clubs in existence in Philadel- 
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phia formed for somewhat similar ends, which have proved 
helpful and successful, and the St. Louis Civic Improvement 
League has established a series of junior leagues to bring the 
children of that city into line. 

The Juvenile City League of New York is an organization 
of boys' clubs started on the middle West Side to lead the boys 
into a right attitude toward their city and its government by 
getting them to perform such simple duties as are natural and 
proper for them to observe. The League originated with the 
chairman of the Committee on Streets of the Woman's Municipal 
League. The first activity of the League has been toward 
keeping the streets clean. The work was started on the middle 
West Side, because the Children's School Farm was located 
there. This was distinctly advantageous, as Mrs. Henry Parsons, 
who had charge of the farms, had intimate knowledge of the 
neighborhood. The work was placed in charge of Mr. William 
Chauncey Langdon, Instructor in History at Pratt Institute, as 
director, and he had Mr, Ralph H, Ferris, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and three others as assistants. 

Two months' work brought about one thousand three hun- 
dred boys into forty-two clubs, extending from West Thirty- 
seventh to West Fifty-seventh street. Every club represents a 
separate block. The Department of Street Cleaning has placed 
OO every block where the League has organized a club one of 
its paper and fruit-skin cans for the use of the boys, thus 
encouraging than in their civic interest and facilitating their 
efforts to keep their street clean. In this way the boys have 
accomplished a great deal, not only in picking up papers and 
rubbish in the street, but in refraining from throwing things into 
the street, and using their influence with their companions. 
They have also reported nuisances to the League office, and thus 
expedited their removal. They have helped to disseminate the 
notices and regulations of the department, 

A series of cards has been published for the members on 
such subjects as " Keep Your Street Clean, 11 " Take Care of Your 
Garbage/' "Have Gentlemanly Manners/' "Put only Ashes in 
the Ash Can/' These cards give a few specific directions with 
clear reasons therefor* and a paragraph of appropriate in forma- 
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tion, all as simply expressed as possible. There was also a card 
on Colonel Waring. 

Through the kindness of the Department of Street Cleaning 
and the Department of Corrections, there has been a series of 
excursions from the foot of East Twenty-third street to Riker's 
Island to see the fillings where the Street Cleaning Department 
is making real estate from the ashes and rubbish of the city. 
Through the kindness of the Health Department there has also 
been a series of excursions around the city by boat from West 
Fiftieth street to Hell Gate and back, giving the boys a good 
idea of the city and of its institutions. The director has received 
from the commissioners of the various city departments, on the 
mere statement of his purpose, the utmost encouragement and 
assistance. The League has sought to work out such a scheme 
of civic activity as would prove adaptable to the local conditions 
of any neighborhood, and might ultimately be spread over the 
whole city and through all the five boroughs. The important 
lesson taught has been that of the necessity of personal effort 
and co-operation. 

What with the school cities and the various other efforts 
at student self-government, with junior leagues and clubs such 
as are to be found in New York, Chicago, St. 
Work among Louis, Philadelphia, Omaha, all utilizing the 
Children. inherent natural desire for organization, the 

playgrounds and school gardens, the work of the 
National Municipal League's Committee on Instruction in Muni- 
cipal Government, there is abundant evidence that the American 
people are awakening to the necessity of getting the children 
started right in the discharge of their duties as citizens. 

From Boston comes a suggestion which is worthy of adoption 
in every city of the land. For two successive years now, there 
has been held in Faneuil Hall a "New Voters' Festival," arranged 
by the Boston Equal Suffrage Association for Good Government. 
The object of the festival is to interest those of the new genera- 
tion who are about to assume the duties standing highest in the 
obligations of citizenship and to direct their ideas along high 
planes. This year the Freeman's Oath of 1634, "I do solemnly 
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bind myself that I will give my vote and suffrage 









Hew Voters 
Festival, 



1 1 shall judge : 



best 



mine own conscience 
conduce to the public weal, so help me God/' 
was taken with impressive solemnity by a large 
audience of men from eighteen to twenty-two years of age, 
Standing with their right hand uplifted, while repeating the 
words. The Right Rev, William Lawrence, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, gave the u Welcome to New Voters;" the Hon. Thomas 
J. Gargan spoke of "Civic Patriotism ;" Louis D. Brandeis of 
"Good Government/ 1 and Father Barry on "The Naturalized 
Citiren." President Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology closed with an address on the "Duties of Public 
Servants." This effort to impress the rising generation with 
their duties as citizens of " no mean city" is worthy of repetition 
everywhere and every year, so that the constantly increasing 
groups of new guardians of our political life may know the full 
measure of their responsibility and trust. 

In the matter of municipal civil service reform the year has 
been one of activity rather than one of completed results. In 
San Francisco a number of attempts were made 
Municipal to undermine the civil service law in various 

Civil Service. departments. These, however, were met and 
successfully overcome by the vigilance and 
activity of the Merchants* Association. The New York Mer- 
chants* Association has likewise been active in resisting attempts 
to break down the New York law and to increase the number of 
exempted positions. The activity of representative business 
bodies in behalf of the merit system is most significant, and 
establishes a precedent which should be followed in every com- 
munity, for no other class is more directly or more deeply inter- 
ested in an economic administration. 

In Denver there have been two charter conventions, one of 
which failed to frame a charter which the electors would adopt. 
The last charter submitted had been worked out with political 
ends in view, and the civil service provisions were accordingly 
affected by political considerations; although they represent 
** something." as one correspondent puts it. In Massachusetts 
these is a movement on foot to extend the provisions of the civil 
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service law to employes of counties, and a charter commission is 
at work in Minneapolis upon a charter which will contain civil 
service provisions covering the police and fire departments. 

The administration of Edward W. Bemis, of the Cleveland 
Water Bureau, upon a strict merit basis, continues to receive the 
commendation it deserves as one of the best administered in the 
city. Greatly to the credit of Mayor Johnson, he has not per- 
mitted political considerations to interfere in the slightest 
in the conduct of this department. 

Chicago has established a precedent of far-reaching impor- 
tance in the recent selection of the Chief Sanitary Inspector of 
the Health Department. As a result of the Hull House investi- 
gation into the sanitary conditions of the Nineteenth Ward, the 
former incumbent of that office resigned. A civil service exam- 
ination was necessary to provide a successor. The law requires 
candidates for examination to have been residents for one year, 
although this restriction may be waived where the position 
demands expert ability. The City Homes Associations succeeded 
in having the examinations for a chief sanitary inspector thrown 
open to persons outside the State, and Mr. Ball, who had been 
an inspector in the New York Tenement House Department 
under Commissioner DeForest, secured the highest mark and 
was appointed. Strong opposition set in against Mr. Ball, but 
he is now discharging the duties of the office, and Chicago has 
set an excellent example to other communities of obtaining 
expert assistance in important matters regardless of geographical 
limitations, a policy that has always been characteristic of 
private enterprise, but which municipalities have been slow to 
follow. 1 Cambridge, Mass., is seeking to have the merit system 
extended to the heads of departments. The Kansas City Civic 
League supported only those who were known to be friendly to 
the establishment of the merit system, with the success already 
noted. An ordinance was recently introduced there providing 
for putting the water department under civil service regulations. 1 

1 The force of this example has been somewhat weakened by the fact that the local 
court has since determined that the Commissioners had no authority in law to waive the 
one-year residence provision, but an appeal has been taken from this decision. 

* The new administration has established the merit system of appointments without 
waiting for the enactment of an ordinance or law. 
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Thanks to the activity of the Los Angeles Municipal League, the 
police and fire bureaus of that city have been established on the 
merit basis. In Philadelphia, Mayor Weaver has thrown open 
the examinations (which had been closed to everyone during the 
Ashbridge administration) to representatives of the local civil 
service reform associations* 

In New York, since the change of parties on the first of 
January, the new administration has made numerous efforts to 
discover or create places to satisfy party workers to whom 
promises of reward had been made during the campaign, A 
number of new exemptions have been asked for and obtained; 
but a number have been defeated. The most important attack 
in the line of exemptions was the attempt on the part of the 
Municipal Commission to carry through the exemption of the 
office of the Deputy Tax Commissioner, involving some sixty 
places. This attempt was strongly opposed by the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association and the Merchants' Association 
at every step, and the State Commission refused to take these 
positions out of the competitive class, 

The whole subject of the municipal ownership, control and 
operation of public service franchises continues to occupy an 
important place in the various cities. That the 
Municipal voters are generally favorable to municipal own- 

Owa*r§hip, ership has been illustrated time and again, and 

as late as April 6 in a most emphatic manner in 
the Chicago vote on the Mueller bill, when 120,744 were cast in 
its favor and but 50,893 against it* Whenever the question 
has been submitted in Chicago, the majority in favor of the 
policy of municipal ownership has been overwhelming, possibly 
because the condition is so acute, but more than likely because 
the people are profoundly convinced that the supply of water, 
lighting, transportation, as important municipal functions, 
should be controlled by the public and not by any individuals 
or private corporation, no matter how honest or efficient* But 
it is not alone in Chicago that the sentiment favors such a policy. 
There are numerous municipalities throughout the country that 
have adopted or are about adopting it. Word comes from Du- 
hith, Minn*, for instance, that "in the course of five and one- 
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half years' operation by the municipality, through its Water and 
Light Board, the water rates have been reduced one-third and 
the gas rates from $1.90 to 90 cents per one thousand feet for 
illuminating purposes, and from $1.00 to 75 cents for fuel 
purposes. In addition to this saving to the consumer in rate 
reduction of approximately a quarter million dollars, there is 
now on hand an accumulated surplus of $90,000, and the depart- 
ment has expended $276,000 in interest on the bonded cost of a 
supplementary system constructed by the city and essential to 
a pure water supply. The service given is absolutely of the 
best and universally satisfactory." 

From Meadville, Pa., we learn that "the city is entirely 
satisfied with the public ownership of the water-works and the 
electric-lighting plant." Lincoln, Neb., has so successfully con- 
ducted her water-works that she proposes to furnish electric 
lights. In Burlington, Vt., the election turned on the municipal 
ownership of the electric light, those favoring the proposition 
prevailing. 

The Ontario (Canada) Legislature has just completed a 
report on the whole subject, to which some reference will be made 
in the address of Professor Mavor. The Legislature of Nebraska 
has passed a law compelling the city government of Omaha to 
take over the water-works. The experience of the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Municipal League is illustrative of what public opinion, 
when sufficiently aroused and intelligently and 
Sioux City effectively guided, can accomplish. Shortly 

Municipal after this body was organized the local gas and 

League's electric company asked the city council for a 

Achievement, twenty-five years gas and electric franchise with- 
out offering any return whatever to the people 
of the city. The League immediately took up the matter, and 
demanded concessions, which, of course, were refused. The 
council, instead of joining in the demand, passed the ordinance 
and ordered the submission of the franchise to a vote of the 
people, in compliance with the statute. The League immedi- 
ately organized for a fight, and was so successful in securing the 
support of public sentiment that the gas company withdrew its 
franchise shortly before the date fixed for the election. A com- 
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mittee of the League subsequently met the management of the 
gas company and succeeded in securing the following concessions: 

1 . An immediate reduction In the price of gas of ten cents per M, and 
m further provision that the prices should be reduced five cents per M 
per annum until the price reaches $1 .00. 

3. The payment of 2 per cent of the gross receipts to the city, 

3. A provision for the purchase of the plant by the city at the end 
of ten years or any &v& years thereafter at the cost of duplication. It was 
over this provision that the company held out the longest. 

4. The surrender of all its unexpired franchises, 

■ 5. A provision for inspection. 

6. A provision for the placing of all electric wires in underground 
conduits when the councils should demand it. 



Sioux City now has, it is contended, as good a gas and 
electric franchise ordinance as any city in the West. 

Recently an independent company asked for a telephone 
franchise. The League secured a *-per-cent-gross -receipt pro- 
vision; a provision for a forfeiture in the event of a sale to a 
competing company, and a provision for the placing of all wires 
underground within a certain district, and a provision that the 
company shall permit all independent toll lines to enter the city 
through its exchange. 

The movements for uniform municipal accounting and 
reports continue to grow with undiminished vigor. Our own 
committee, which has contributed so much to 
Uniform their progress and has served to coordinate the 

Accounting, various bodies and committees interested, will 
report on the details, but there are several 
features which call for mention in this review. 

Late in 1003 the United States Census Bureau called a 
conference to consider ways and means for assisting the govern- 
ment in ascertaining, by the establishment of a uniform system, 
the yearly financial condition of the cities. It was attended 
by a representative group of auditors, comptrollers, expert 
accountants, students of the question, This governmental recog- 
nition of the need for uniform accounts and reports and the 
prompt response of city officials, augur well for the future. 
City after city is falling into line, and the day is not far distant 
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when students will be able to avail themselves of a fairly exten- 
sive set of uniform reports dealing with municipal business. The 
cities of the second and third classes in New York, as all the Ohio 
cities, are already under the necessity of preparing such reports, 
and in all the more important cities the question is being agitated. 

There is a provision in the California law that has proven 
to be most useful. Once a year a grand jury must meet in each 
county and appoint experts to go through the various books of 
the locality to ascertain if everything is in order* The great 
value of this practice lies in the fact that it provides the needed 
ounce of prevention. 

There is as constant an agitation for charter reform as 
reported in previous years. The demands upon the League for 
information concerning charters, and especially about the Munici- 
pal Program, continues to increase. The need for a larger 
measure of municipal home rule is becoming more apparent and 
the demand for it increasing. 

The overwhelming Democratic victory in Boston last Decem- 
ber represents to a very considerable extent the resentment of 
the voters at the efforts of the State Legislature 
Charter to use the city government for partisan pur- 

Reform, poses. In other words, it was a rebuke to those 

who were seeking to deprive Boston of self- 
government. In New York there is a growing discontent over 
the fact that the time of the people of the city is so largely taken 
up in defending themselves against legislative interference, or in 
asking power to do something it ought to have had already 
ample power to do, as, for instance, to make its own gas or 
electric light, or to operate its own subways. In Ohio there is 
a constant contest to restrict the Legislature's interference in 
local matters. 

The home rule provisions in the Minnesota Constitution may 
result in frequent local changes, but it compels people to look to 
themselves and not to somebody elsewhere for the remedy for 
local ills, and, moreover, they can try experiments without incon- 
veniencing anyone but themselves. 

Nomination reform continues to occupy the time and atten- 
tion of a large part of the country. The Luce law has been 
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given a fair opportunity in Boston and some other cities of 
Massachusetts. It has been only moderately successful; but 
if it has fallen short of expectations it is because it did not go 
far enough in the direction of affording the voters a full, fair and 
adequate opportunity of expressing their purposes and interest. 

The League's own Commission on Nomination 
nomination Reform presents its report at this session, and 
Reform, further reference to this subject is therefore 

unnecessary, except possibly to call attention to 
the statement put out by the Michigan League of Republican 
Clubs: " Primary election reform in Michigan means the nomina- 
tion of candidates for public office by direct vote of the people. 
The great reformations effected in our general elections through 
the Australian ballot inspire us with confidence to apply the 
same method in making nominations t so that every voter may 
exercise his sovereign right of choice by direct vote without the 
intervention or interference of any political agency. The people 
of Michigan demand the enactment of such a law, We therefore 
demand that caucuses and conventions for the nomination of 
candidates for office be abolished by legislative enactment and 
that all candidates for state, legislative, congressional and county 
offices be nominated at a primary election, upon the same day, 
by direct vote, under the Australian ballot.'* 

While there are many difficulties and dangers in the path 
of our municipalities to a higher life, it cannot be denied there 
is a distinctive trend toward better things all the time and all 
along the line. There is an immense amount of work yet to be 
done, and members of the National Municipal League need not 
eigh for other problems to solve; nevertheless a calm review of 
the disclosures and developments of the past year justifies the 
conclusion that there has been a steady and substantial progress 
toward better conditions. 




The Denver Situation and the Rush 
Amendment 

By Professor FRANK H. H. ROBERTS 

University of Denver 

The history of Denver begins with the organization of the 
Charles Town Association, September 24, 1858. The town-site 
was located east of Cherry Creek and south of the Platte. A 
large stake was driven at the southwest corner and a "four-log 
improvement" was built, to maintain title. By November i, 
several men had organized the Auraria Town Company and had 
located their town-site west of Cherry Creek and south of the 
Platte. Both of these companies adopted constitutions and 
by-laws, but the Auraria Company provided for the taxing of 
holders of lots and issued script binding Auraria, and not the 
town-site company, to redeem the same. 

As soon as the St. Charles Company had organized and 
taken possession of their town-site, six of the nine organizers 
went to the capital of the territory of Kansas to 
History of secure, from the legislature, articles of incor- 

Dcnvcr. poration. They had not yet reached their des- 

tination when the Denver City Town Company, 
in true Western style, " jumped' ' the claim of the St. Charles 
Company. The Denver Company sent representatives to secure 
the incorporation of the "Denver City Town Company." But 
the territorial legislators were considering the bill incorporating 
the St. Charles Company, when the Denver Company's repre- 
sentatives reached the capital. The Denver Company now tried 
in vain to have a bill incorporating their company substituted 
for the St. Charles Company's bill. While the Denver Company 
failed in convincing the legislature of the justice of its claim, the 
victory of the St. Charles Company was an empty one, for it 
soon lost all its rights to the more aggressive Denver Company. 
The discovery of gold brought great numbers into the Pike's 
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Peak country, which was far from the seat of territorial govern- 
ment It was but a step from city- building to State- building, 
and in 1859 that step was taken. Delegates from the various 
parts of the " Gold Regions of Kansas " met and adopted a State 
Constitution, erecting the State of Jefferson with an extent some- 
what larger than the State of Colorado. The labors of the con- 
vention were not yet finished when public sentiment began to 
oppose a State organization because of the expense necessary to 
maintain it. The members of the convention! however, were 
determined that some form of government should be erected; 
hence, in addition to the adoption of a State Constitution, a 
memorial to Congress praying for a territorial government was 
prepared. 

Both propositions were submitted to the voters — the rati- 
fication of the constitution and the approval of the memorial. 

The memorial received the larger vote. This 
St Ate- Territory resulted in a new constitutional convention, 
of Jefferson. which modified the first constitution and erected 

a new State under the fiction that they were 
establishing a territory, and called it the M Territory of Jefferson/' 
This second constitution was almost unanimously ratified, and a 
full complement of State officers were elected October 24, 1859. 
The first General Assembly of the State-Territory of Jef- 
ferson granted a charter to the "City of Denver, Auraria and 

Highland " (Highland was a "town on paper" 
First Charter, north of the Platte). This charter is inter* 

esting for three reasons: it allowed municipal 
ownership* beyond or within the city limits, of cemeteries, 
water-works, etc.; it gave the city no power to grant fran- 
chises, and it furnished a model for the many subsequent 
charters granted by the legislatures of the territory and State 
of Colorado, It is also interesting to note that the mayor, who 
presided over the Council and cast the deciding vote in case of a 
tie* had the veto power over all legislation, but the Council might 
pass an ordinance over the mayor's veto by a majority vote. 

First CitT * n a * ew ^ ays a ^ ter ^ e cnarter was granted, 

_ the citizens of Denver met and elected the city 
Government!. * 

officers, whose early energies promised to meet 
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the emergencies of brisk Western life, but within less than a year 
the city government had degenerated into utter worthlessness. 

In September, i860, a mass convention adopted a constitu- 
tion for the " People's Government of the City of Denver." This 
constitution, which contained twenty articles, established a State 
rather than a city government. The constitution was ratified 
and the city was governed under its provisions until a charter 
was granted by the first territorial legislature in 186 1. The acts 
of this quasi city-state were made valid by Sec. 8, Art. VIII, of 
this new charter. 

This state, territorial-state, city and city-state building 
was within the boundaries of the territory of Kansas and on 
Indian lands. In i860 the rights of the Indians were extin- 
guished by treaty. By an act of Congress, 1864, property rights 
were secured to those who held lots in Denver. 

The first legal charter which closely followed the Jefferson 
charter, with slight amendments in matters of eminent domain 
and taxes, stood until 1866, when it was re-enacted, giving the 
city the right to construct two ferries on the Platte. The same 
legislature granted two franchises, one to the "Denver Horse- 
Railroad Co.," the other to the Consolidated Gas-Light Co., both 
franchises carrying exclusive privileges, but limited as to time. 
The various legislatures were continually tinkering with the 
charter of Denver, either amending it or re-enacting it, making 
no vital changes in its form, but adding restrictive and explana- 
tory clauses, with the exception of the sessions of 1889 and 1891. 

As early as 1889 the people " had become so dissatisfied with 
the conduct of the city government by officers of their own 
choosing that they importuned the General 
Dissatisfaction. Assembly to create the Board of Public Works, 
the members of which were to be appointed by 
the governor." In 1 891, in response to public demand, the Fire 
and Police Board was created, and its members were to be 
appointed by the governor. It is said that the first boards 
appointed by the governor governed the city quite satisfactorily 
until 1894, when a dispute between the governor and two of his 
appointees on the Fire and Police Board brought the city to the 
very verge of civil war. The governor removed the two mem- 
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bers that belonged to his own party* but they refused to surrender 
their office, barricaded the City Hall, while the governor called 
out the militia and asked for U* S + troops from Fort Logan. 
Three hundred regulars were detailed to maintain order. When 
the City Hall was surrounded and it seemed impossible to avoid 
a conflict the governor submitted the whole question to the 
Supreme Court, which decided that the governor could sum- 
marily remove members of the boards, but had violated the 
constitution in calling out the militia of his own initiation. 
Instead of accepting the court's decision at once, the governor 
threatened to declare military law, but on the following day he 
applied to the courts for an order to restrain the members of the 
old board from acting, and the 4, City Hall War" was over. 

This occurrence and the powerful political machine built up 
in the city under the Fire and Police Board led to a demand, by 
public sentiment, for home rule. In the summer 
Demand for of 1898 the City Council passed an ordinance 
Home Rule. creating a charter convention to prepare a 
charter for submission to the General Assembly. 
This convention met and adopted a charter and asked the legis- 
lature that met in 1899 to enact it into law. The bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate and recommended for passage by the com- 
mittee of the whole, but failed to become a law. 

The main features were, certain elective officers were to be 
ex-omcio members of the Fire and Police Board and the Board 
of Public Works, and municipal ownership was provided for, 
A close study of this charter and the Rush amendment leads to 
the conclusion that either the same hand wrote both or the 
charter was a model for the Rush amendment. 

The next important step in legislating for Denver was taken 
in 190 1, when the thirteenth session of the General Assembly 
submitted to the qualified voters of the State an amendment to 
the Colorado Constitution to be known as the "Twentieth 
Article/ ' M The proposed amendment received the endorsement 
of every political party and the support of all the Denver papers 
sad wai ratified by the largest vote ever cast for an amendment " 
(Justice Steele), On December 1 the governor issued his procla* 
mation declaring the amendment ratified and in full force. At 
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once the constitutionality of this amendment was attacked in 
the case, State of Colorado ex rel. Elder, Treasurer, v. Sours, 
Treasurer. It was objected that the amend- 
Rush ment violated the State Constitution in five 

Amendment. particulars, the United States Constitution and 
the enabling act in one particular each, and was 
repugnant to the Declaration of Independence. The most inter- 
esting objection was that a republican form of government was 
not required. The Supreme Court sustained the constitution- 
ality of the amendment, two consenting and one dissenting. 

The twentieth article, known as the Rush amendment, 
guarantees home rule to the city and county of Denver. The 
laws existing at the time of its ratification were declared to be, 
for the time only, the charter of Denver, and the people were 
vested with exclusive power to make, alter, revise or amend 
their charter. The council was required to provide for the 
election of twenty-one persons to constitute a charter convention. 
The Rush amendment requires every charter to provide for 
initiative and referendum; and civil service in the departments 
of fire and police, and board of public utilities and works; and 
no granting of franchises without the assenting vote of a majority 
of the qualified taxpaying electors. 

The question has arisen, Has the State any control over the 
city and county of Denver? The amendment says: "The 
citizens of Denver shall have the exclusive power to amend their 
charter or adopt a new charter or to adopt any measure ... in 
harmony with this amendment,' ' which contains this positive 
prohibition, the "tax rate for State purposes fixed by act of the 
General Assembly" shall not be diminished or the collection of 
State taxes must not be interfered with. The amendment pro- 
vides that territorial annexations and consolidations shall be 
consummated under State laws. All this would seem to indicate 
that Denver is "absolutely free from all constitutional restraint 
and from any supervision by the General Assembly" (Justice 
Campbell in State of Colorado ex rel. Elder v. Sours). 

But Justice Steele, in the same case, writing the opinion of 
the majority of the court affirming the constitutionality of the 
amendment, remarked : "The provision that ' every charter shall 
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designate the officers who shall, respectively, perform the acts 
and duties required of county officers to be done by the consti- 
tution or by the general law; as far as applicable f contradicts the 
assumption that this regards such duties as being subject to local 
regulation and control/' But he agreed with Justice Campbell 
that the amendment was for the expressed purpose of securing 
to the people of Denver absolute freedom from legislative inter- 
ference in matters of local concern. 

The first charter convention used such language as this; 

' The jurisdiction of the county court shall be as prescribed by 

the Constitution, general law, and the charter.'' 

First Proposed A member of the second convention says: " We 

Charter. named the officer to perform strictly county 

duties and then required him to be guided by 

the general laws and the Constitution of the State ; but in matters 

purely municipal the officer's duties were either stated in the 

charter or left to be provided by ordinance." 

The first charter convention was in session from June 9 to 
August i f 1903, The friends of civil service, referendum and 
municipal ownership were in absolute control. They had been 
elected on a civic ticket. An ideal charter was framed and sub- 
mitted to the people and overwhelmingly defeated. The charter 
antagonized too many interests. It was fought by the officers 
who remain in office until a charter is ratified by the holders of 
franchises, by the machine, by the saloonkeepers, and many 
unselfish educated citizens; on the other hand, it received its 
chief support from its framers and their immediate following and 
the ministers of the city, who gave their support mainly because 
the charter prohibited the sale of liquor in certain districts. 

Some provisions of the first proposed charter: 

1 . The mayor was given power to appoint and remove heads 
of departments at pleasure, 

2. Elective officers might be removed from office by a 
petition signed by thirty per centum of the voters of the city 
and a subsequent majority vote of the electors, 

3. Franchises were declared property subject to taxation. 

4. No franchise could be granted except on a majority vote 
of taxpaying electors. 
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5. Initiative and referendum could be exercised on petition 
of five per centum of the electors. 

6. Precinct local option should be submitted to the electors 
at the second election held under the charter. 

The second convention has met the expectation of the 
public. Every feature of her charter is radically conservative. 

To avoid constant change in the legislation of 
Second the council twenty-five per centum of the quali- 

Charter. fied voters must sign a petition in order to 

exercise the right of referendum or initiative. 
The civil service was reduced to a minimum, the power of recall 
was omitted and the rights of franchise-holders were protected 
as far as possible. The Rush amendment requires that no 
franchises be granted but by vote of taxpaying electors. While 
this charter follows the requirements of the constitution, it 
permits the council to grant "a license or permit at any time, 
in or to any street, . . . provided such license or permit shall be 
revocable at any time." 

March 29, 1904, this charter was ratified by a vote of 18,941 
to 8,584. Three elements enter into the approval of the second 
charter: 

1. A radical change in public opinion. In 1901 no one 
dared to oppose home rule, but now the people approve the 
work of a convention that thwarted home rule as far as it could 
be done legally. 

2. A desire to bring the charter convention to an end. 

3 . And to avoid the expense of constantly recurring elections. 
Denver is just at the most interesting point in her history. 

The government of the "City and County of Denver" is unique. 
To what extent is Denver free to legislate? What are strictly 
city affairs? Where is the line between city and county affairs? 
Has the council transgressed the boundary of its legitimate 
power? Has the General Assembly the right to legislate for the 
city and county of Denver? These and other innumerable 
questions will lead to endless litigation. 

Another phase of the legal status of Denver that was not 
overlooked when the constitutionality of the twentieth article 
was argued in the case, Elder v. Sours, is this: Denver is not 
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required to have a republican form of government. She may- 
call her mayor, king or emperor, and make his office hereditary 
and have the city council chosen from an hereditary body of 
nobles, and the State is powerless to interfere. The position of 
Denver is indeed anomalous — it is neither a city nor a State. 

It is true that this is denied by many friends of the twen- 
tieth amendment, but many friends and enemies of the amend- 
ment believe that a change of the personnel of the Supreme Court 
would mean a change in the ruling of that body on the consti- 
tutionality of the amendment. 



The Municipal Situation in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

By H. N. WHEELER, Cambridge 
President, Good Government League of Cambridge 

A glance at the early history of Cambridge reveals many 
similarities between the civic problems of the seventeenth and 
the twentieth centuries, and points out that most of the roots of 
the good and the evil in our institutions began their growth 
between two and three hundred years ago. 

In Young's Chronicles we read — in regard to the prevention 
of fire in dwellings in 1631, the year after New Towne, now 
Cambridge, began its existence — " For the prevention whereof in 
our new town ... we have ordered that no man shall build his 
chimney with wood." 

We are told that in 1632 the Court of Assistants imposed a 
tax of 60 pounds sterling upon "the several plantations within 
the lymitts of this pattent towards the making 
Early Town of a pallysadoe about the New Towne." The 
History. palisadoe has gone, but in place of it we have 

a parkway for the construction and maintenance 
of which taxes are now imposed. 

In 1639 Stephen Daye set up in Cambridge the first printing 
press in America north of Mexico, and the General Court enacted 
a law that no printing should be done in the colonies except in 
Cambridge. Mr. H. O. Houghton, the founder of the Riverside 
Press, used to say that the Daye Press died from lack of compe- 
tition and that it was not until this legislative ban was removed 
that the art of printing began to make progress in the colonies. 
The evil custom then begun of legislating for the benefit of indi- 
viduals or corporations still exists. 

We read that in 1645 "every family in each of the colonies 
gave to the college at Cambridge 12 pence, or a peck of corn, or 
its value in unadulterated wampumpeag;" and that the college 
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return exerted a powerful influence in forming the early char- 
acter of the country. Our community is still contributing to the 
cause of education t and a committee of our Good Government 
League is trying to find out whether our contributions still tend 
i form character. 

Mr. Fiske says; "We find that in 165 2 the townsmen do 

at liberty to Andrew Belcher to sell bread and beer for enter- 

lent of strangers and the good of the town/' This same 

richer family continues to sell bread in Cambridge, but whether 

may sell beer is a question in reply to which the voters now 

iy yes or no each year. 

In 1655 President Dunster of Harvard was censured by the 
trates and dismissed from office for what was styled his 
enable heresy that infant baptism was unscriptural. "The 
magistrates 1 ' no longer have control over a Harvard president, 
at only a few years ago a president of a nearby university was 
to move further west on account of his views on the silver 
tiou. 

In March, 1846, Cambridge became a city, but she did not 
lopt then and has not yet adopted the scientific business-like 
and economical methods of work which charac- 
terize the private business of her own citizens, 
and which have been long in vogue in the cities 
of Great Britain and Continental Europe. Cam- 
bridge has probably suffered less, however, from 
remissness in these directions than has any other American city, 
and we who live in Cambridge believe that on the whole she has 
done more for her people than has any other American city, and 
that Cambridge is the best city in the world to live in, to rear a 
family in, and to die in. 

The salvation of our city has been the fact that she has 

lwavs had among her citizens an unusually large number of 

*le\ public-spirited men, of knowledge, common sense t and 

ice, who, whenever occasion has demanded it, have given 

generously of their time, strength, and money. 

>ablic Spirit. That they have not been better represented in 

our city council is the fault of our municipal 

\ ; that they have initiated improvements which our city 
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has been glad to adopt, and that they have served long and 
faithfully on committees and commissions which are not subject 
to the fickle changes of annual elections is well known. Let me 
cite a few illustrations. 

On a list of those who have served as members of our School 
Committee may be found Alexander Agassiz; Professor Francis 
Bowen; W. S. Chaplin, now Chancellor of Washington and Lee 
University; Professor F. J. Child; Professor Ephraim Emerton; 
President C. C. Felton; Professor W. W. Goodwin; Professor 
A. B. Hart; Colonel T. W. Higginson; Miss A. M. Longfellow; 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie; Professor Charles 
Eminent Eliot Norton; Dr. A. P. Peabody; Horace E. 

Public Scudder; Professor F. W. Taussig; and Dr. 

Servants. Morrill Wyman. With these persons and others 

illustrious as scholars and teachers have served 
also some of the ablest business men of our city. 

For twenty-five consecutive years the late Chester W. 
Kingsley, one of our ablest and most esteemed citizens, served 
on our Water Board, of which he was the chairman for fourteen 
years. For thirty-seven consecutive years Mr. George S. 
Saunders served faichfully and well as a Cemetery Commissioner. 
His brother, Charles H. Saunders, served twenty-five years as a 
Commissioner of our Sinking Fund. Mr. George H. Cox has 
served continuously on our Park Commission since its formation 
eleven years ago, and has just accepted a reappointment for 
three years. These are only a few of the many instances that 
might be quoted of long, able and faithful public service. 

The following are some of the progressive movements for the 
public good that were initiated, and maintained in their begin- 
nings, by public-spirited citizens: 

In 1648 and 1669 the first two schoolhouses 
Fruits of in Cambridge were built and conducted at private 

Public Spirit. expense. 

In 1888 our Manual Training School was 
founded by our fellow-citizen, F. H. Rindge, who also paid all 
its running expenses up to 1900, when it was taken over by 
our city. 

For eleven years before they came under the care of our 
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hool Committee, free kindergartens were maintained by Mrs, 
Quincy Shaw and other Cambridge women. 

Vacation schools were conducted by private subscription 
before the city was ready to assume the burden of maintaining 
them. 

The Cambridge Public Library was also started through 
private munificence. 

We are sometimes told that Cambridge is ruled by Its aris- 
tocrats; if this be so t then the aristocrats of Cambridge are the 
public-spirited men and women whose names will be found on 
the subscription lists and lists of workers of those movements 
which I have referred to, and of other similar movements that 
are still maintained by private support, The following are some 
of the private organizations supported by our citizens for the 
public good; 

The Associated Charities, organized in 1S81. In addition 
to its regular work it has exterminated the tramp nuisance ; it 
has done away with the chattel -mortgage evil which was making 
nearly five hundred of our poor families pay from 50 to 120 
per cent a year on small loans; it has established nine stamp - 
savings stations for children, which show a record of over seven 
thousand depositors; and it has aided in almost every other 
charitable work done in the city* 

The Prospect Union and the Social Union. These organiza- 
tions have supplied numerous courses of instruction, principally 
by Harvard students, at nominal rates to hundreds of working 
people each year. 

The East End Christian Union, with library, gymnasium, 
bathrooms, workshops, etc. 

The Avon Home for Destitute Children. 

The Cambridge Hospital, at an annual expense of over 
$30*000 

The Holy Ghost Hospital , recently aided by the united 
efforts of many of the Protestant women of Cambridge, 

Perhaps the best illustration of co-operative work is the 
Jfo-license movement, which has resulted in a No vote for 
eighteen years in succession. 

Good work was done in the winter of 1902-3 throughout the 
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gcarcity-of-coal period by the Citizens' Fuel Committee. It at 
once restored confidence to frightened citizens, and while it urged 
them to look out for themselves so far as possible and did not 
become a relief committee, it was able to deliver coal promptly 
in small quantities to every applicant. Among the workers on 
this committee were John H. Corcoran, J. H. H. McNamee (then 
mayor), A. M. Howe, President C. W. Eliot, and Bishop William 
Lawrence. 

Although the adoption of a city charter in 1846 produced 
the usual result, namely, the introduction of national politics 

into municipal affairs, we find that as early as 
The Politics 1854 there was a meeting of citizens who 
of the City. believed that party politics should not be a test 

of qualification for municipal offices. It was not 
until 1866, however, that ail municipal nominations began to be 
made on a non-partisan basis ; and this state of affairs continued 
until the fall campaign of 1901. 

Of the origin of the Library Hall Association we glean the 
following information from a report of Mr. George G. Wright : In 

1889, after the nomination by caucuses of many 
The Library unfit candidates for office, there was a meeting 
Hall in the rooms formerly occupied by the Public 

Association. Library of those opposed to such candidates. A 

new list of candidates endorsed at this meeting 
was presented to the voters under the title of "The Library Hall 
Candidates." After a hard contest the objectionable candidates 
were defeated, and all but four of the forty-three Library Hall 
candidates were elected. This meeting led to the formation of 
the Library Hall Association. 

The objects of the Association are shown by the following 
extract from its by-laws : 

"The purposes of this Association shall be to secure the 
nomination and election of proper candidates for municipal 
offices; to procure the punishment of all persons who may be 
guilty of election frauds, maladministration of office, or misap- 
propriation of public funds; to advocate and promote a public 
service based upon character and capability only; and to pro- 
mote intelligent discussion of municipal affairs by the publication 
and distribution of reliable information in relation thereto." 
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During the first eleven years of its life over 88 per cent of 
its endorsements were ratified at the polls. Candidates for office 
who were members received no more consideration than those 
who were not, and in many cases the Association endorsed candi- 
dates who were not members in preference to those who were. 
Its action in one case resulted in the election of a candidate for 
mayor who was not a member, and the defeat of another who 
had been a member of its own executive committee the same 

year* 

For several years Library Hall prepared and published a 
record of the acts of each member of the City Council, including 
attendance at meetings. It nipped in the bud the beginnings of 
corruption by calling public attention to the excessive number 
of car tickets used at the city's expense by some of the mem- 
bers of the City Council, and the use by members of the labor 
patronage of public-service corporations. 

Members of the executive committee attended the meetings 
of the City Council and made reports on what they saw and heard. 

The Library Hall Association became at length so large that 
its method of endorsing candidates was thought unsatisfactory. 
It was claimed that it was impossible at a single meeting of three 
hundred or more members to discuss the merits and demerits of 
candidates thoroughly enough to ensure a vote for the best men. 
It therefore decided to change its method of work and to entrust 
the management of its business to a committee, and to change 
its name to the Good Government League of Cambridge. This 
decision was hastened by the appearance in the fail of 1901 of 
the Democratic party in city affairs, and in 1902 of a regular 
Non* Partisan party in opposition to it. In the fall elections of 
1901 and iyoa the Democrats were successful* and were therefore 
in power in 1903 and in 1903 ; in the fall of 1903 the Non-Partisans 
won and are now in power. 

While the partisan party in Cambridge calls itself the Demo- 
cratic party, it might more properly be called the Opposition 
party. It was formed to oppose those whom it regarded as in 
control at City Hall and to secure control for itself* That its 
politics were local rather than national would appear from the 

that its leader at first advised against choosing its present 
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name. Some Republicans were induced to join 
Partisanship, its ranks and many Democrats refrained from 
doing so. The present non-partisan mayor is a 
Democrat; the first leader of the Non-Partisan Party was a 
Democrat; and a large minority of the executive committee of 
Library Hall which failed to endorse any of the so-called Demo- 
cratic candidates for office in 1901 were Democrats. That par- 
tisanship is not believed in by all its members is shown by the 
fact that one of its ablest supporters recently said in a public 
speech that non-partisanship in its true sense is an ideal form of 
government. His reason fcr becoming a partisan being his belief 
that the present non-partisan administration is not representa- 
tive of true non-partisan ideals. 

The contest between the Democratic and Non-Partisan 
parties is a bitter struggle for power. This struggle consumes 
annually months of time and thousands of dollars. From the 
nature of the case there is little time or strength left for the 
perfection of a system by the aid of which the business of the 
city may be best performed. Even the public-spirited citizens 
who have accomplished the good results I have spoken of have 
not yet waked up to the necessity of constructing proper mu- 
nicipal machinery. 

We are told by some of our good citizens that the American 
idea regards municipal offices as honors to be given first to one 
good man and then to another, and demands a 
The American city government in which three men must be 
Municipal hired to do the work of two. De Tocqueville is 

Idea. quoted in support of this idea, although his obser- 

vations were made in 1831, when there were only 
twenty-six cities in the entire United States and the urban popu- 
lation was less than seven in a hundred, whereas in 1900 there 
were 517 cities and the urban population was over 32 in 100. 
Supposing De Tocqueville to have been right in his conclusions, 
should we be so non-progressive in municipal affairs as to be 
willing to be governed to-day by an 1830 idea, when Cambridge, 
for example, had a population of 6,072 against nearly 100,000 
now, when her streets were unlighted and thorough sewerage was 
unknown; when there were only three policemen; and when the 
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tax rate was $2.26 on a total valuation less than the present 
annual outgo? We are told that it is nonsense to compare a 
city government which has to do with moral and social as well 
as financial needs with a money-making business corporation. 
These two ideas— the one that in city work two-thirds of a man 
must count as a whole man, and the other that work for an 
individual is business, while work for a community of individuals 
is not business — form the capital stock of the demoralized and 
demoralizing, pi ace- hunting, graft- seeking elements of our popu- 
lation. 

Let us rather regard the American idea of to-day as that 
progressive idea which has achieved success in innumerable 
private undertakings and which can and should be applied to 
municipal affairs. 

This progressive idea, however, has not yet found its way 
into our city charter. Our charter says that " All officers of the 
city not elected by the qualified voters shall be 
City Charter. resident citizens of the city of Cambridge/' 
What private institution or private business of 
Cambridge would ever hamper itself by such an un-American 
suicidal requirement as this? In 1864 one of our citizens went 
abroad and brought back with him the best workmen he could 
find, and largely by their aid built up a business which to-day 
pays heavy taxes to the city and supports hundreds of our most 
respectable citizens. President Eliot has drawn his professors 
from all parts of the world ; had he not been allowed to do this 
would he have increased the number of Harvard's students from 
t »©5$ to 4,328 in the thirty-five years that he has been president ? 

In the same section with this demoralizing requirement 
power is given to the mayor* subject to the confirmation of the 
aldermen, elected at the same time with himself, to make appoint- 
ments to salaried offices without any provision being made for 
ascertaining their fitness for the work which they are to perform. 
In regard to a mayor's appointments being "subject to confir- 
mation by the board of aldermen/* Dr. Albert Shaw says: "The 
council's power of rejecting appointees nominated by the mayor 
very considerably diminishes his responsibility for the proper 
of the appointing power/' "The relation between the 
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two cannot at best be other than that of a shifting, unprofitable 
and illogical compromise." One of the best mayors we ever had 
once said to me: " I would have removed Mr. A., who was incom- 
petent, if I could have gotten the aldermen to sustain me." 
This means that the party will of an unpartisan board of alder- 
men was a block to efficient service. 

All of these charter provisions make for partisanship : First, 
a mayor cannot appoint the best man if he lives outside the city 
limits; second, he is not required to apply any test of fitness; 
and third, he must appoint only those who can get the votes of 
aldermen who naturally and honestly perhaps feel that they 
represent constituencies. 

Our charter also requires that the mayor and City Council 
shall be elected annually. They are elected in December; they 
are inducted into office in January, and a month later, without 
experience except in the case of re-elections and usually without 
knowledge of such matters, they pass on a city budget which 
calls for the expenditure of over $3,000,000 of the taxpayers' 
money. Is it an American business principle for a corporation 
to entrust matters of such importance to a set of workers of one 
month's standing? We are told that it takes a mayor or member 
of the City Council five months to learn even the routine of his 
office, and that if he is to retain his position he must devote four 
months to the work of securing his re-election. This leaves him 
the three vacation months, often partly spent by him away from 
home, in which to attend comparatively unhampered to the 
requirements of his oath of office. 

Our city charter also calls for a two-chambered City Council, 
a requirement which only adds to the inefficiency already so well 
provided for. 

Our city charter by its division of power among the three 
branches of the city government deprives each branch of a 
proper sense of responsibility and puts stumbling-blocks in the 
way of progress. Last year vacancies in the Overseers of the 
Poor were not filled for months because the Board of Aldermen 
and the Common Council could not decide whether to act con- 
jointly or concurrently. This month a two-thirds vote of the 
Common Council for a much-needed water loan could not be 
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obtained because some of the Councilmen, though favoring the 
loan, would not vote for it without a guarantee that only Cam- 
bridge citizens should be employed by the Water Board. This 
obstruction has already cost the city thousands of dollars through 
a rise in the cost of material, and has made more imminent a 
feared water famine. Should the required guarantee be given, 

the added cost for labor alone would amount to 
Weed of $150,000, or from 30 to 40 per cent. This illus- 

Reform. trates the evils of a division of power and the 

ability of a misguided minority of a useless third 
branch of our city government, regardless of their oaths of office, 
to sacrifice the needs of all our citizens to the chance of getting 
positions for a few of them, which sound business policy might 

(require the Water Board to give to others. 
Can it be a matter of surprise that under our present charter 
many of our best and most experienced men , who are willing to 
put their shoulders to the wheel and to sink their hands deep 
down into their pockets in behalf of a specific municipal improve- 
ment, are unwilling to become candidates for the Common 
Council or Board of Aldermen ? Instead of securing, as we should 
in a community like ours, men the market value of whose busi- 
ness ability and experience is high- — as high, for example, as that 
of solicitors of municipal concessions with whom they carry on 
an unequal contest — we get men whose average market value is 
low. While excellent young men sometimes become members 
they almost always retire as soon as they have acquired ability 
and experience enough to warrant private citizens in entrusting 
them with matters of importance. We want such men, but we 
want them after they have gained some experience in affairs 
rather than before. 

We are told that partisanship is the source of all that is 
bad in municipal affairs, but the root of our municipal evils lies 
deeper than partisanship; it lies in our unsound, unbusinesslike, 
demoralizing municipal system which produces and fosters par- 
tisanship even in a party which honestly tries to be non-partisan. 

If neither of the existing municipal parties can be induced 
to take up the question of reform in our system, then let us have 
a third party with a platform which will challenge the common 
intelligence and public spirit of our people. 
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Our present system, however, instead of being a source of 
despondency, is a source of hope, for it is so unsound, so unbusi- 
nesslike, so unscientific, so sure to produce unbearable ineffi- 
ciency and high taxes that the public spirit of Cambridge, the 
Cambridge idea, as it is sometimes called, will surely come to the 
rescue. The business principles in vogue in our private affairs 
and in the municipal affairs of foreign cities can and will be intro- 
duced into the management of the affairs of American cities. 
Dr. Shaw tells us in regard to filling offices in Great Britain: 
14 It is usual to advertise for a vacancy. . . . If a chief of police 
is wanted for a town even of a moderate size there are likely to 
be applicants by the score or hundred from all parts of the United 
Kingdom." A reference to the experience of France and Ger- 
many would only confirm the thought that it is not at all impos- 
sible to establish a system of appointment by which merit shall 
be the only "pull." Such a system neither cheats the public nor 
degrades the wage-earner. 

While the objects of the Good Government League are the 
same as those of its predecessor, the Library Hall Association, it 
has devoted itself principally during the past year to the pro- 
motion of a study and discussion of questions relating to the 
improvement of our municipal system. Its first recommenda- 
tion favored the extension of the merit system 
The Good to the appointment of heads of departments. 

Government In behalf of this recommendation, Mr. R. H. 
League. Dana, a member of the executive committee of 

the League, prepared a paper which the League 
has published as one of its bulletins. This paper was read and 
discussed at the last annual meeting of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, and the subject has been discussed in Cambridge 
whenever an opportunity has presented itself. It is hoped that 
the legislation necessary to bring about this reform will be 
secured from our next State Legislature. 

A line of work which has for its aim the better preparation 
for citizenship by our public schools is being carried on by a 
committee of the League, of which President C. W. Eliot is a 
member. Every public school in Cambridge has been visited by 
some member of this committee; these visits of inquiry have, it 
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ia believed, already led to an increased interest in the subject on 
the part of teachers and pupils, and the interest of the librarian 
of the Public Library has been secured in the direction of obtain- 
ing and bringing to the attention of teachers and pupils the best 
books on the subject. When the report of the committee is 
presented it will surely contain helpful suggestions. 

The work referred to above was under way at the time of 
the annual meeting of the League, in Sanders Theatre, on Feb- 
ruary 7» 1904* At this meeting addresses were made by Presi- 
dent Eliot, Mayor Daly, Edmund Reardon and R. H. Dana, of 
Cambridge, and R. Fulton Cutting, of New York, and the annual 
report of the League was presented , in which the following sug- 
gestions for future work are to be found; 

1 , The continuation of the work already begun in regard to 
the extension of the merit system and to securing a better 
preparation for citizenship by our public schools, 

2, An early study and discussion of the question of length- 
ening the terms of office of the mayor and members of the City 
Council. 

3, A study of the advisability of a single-chambered City 
Council, 

4, A careful study of the relationship between the city and 
the publioservice corporations which use its streets, whether the 
use of our streets for private gain should not be paid for at the 
same rates that the city would have to pay for a similar use of 
private property; and whether the city should ever grant 
irrevocable rights to the use of its property, 

5, A study of our city charter with a view to finding out 
what changes should be made in it, that the management of our 
city affairs may become more economical, more businesslike and 
more efficient. 

Most of these suggestions have already been taken up. 

Mr, Louis D* Brand eis, of Boston, recently delivered to 
members of the League and others a most helpful address on 
"The Legal Rights of Public-Service Corporations in our Streets," 
which will be published shortly as one of the League's bulletins, 
and a meeting has been held at which the question of lengthening 
the terms of service of the mayor and aldermen was discussed. 
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Among other lines of work may be mentioned a public pro- 
test from the executive committee against the hold-up of the 
water loan to which I have referred, and the publication of 
impartial information about candidates for office just previous 
to the last city election. 

More stress has been laid upon measures than upon men, 
because an improvement in our system is a permanent change 
for the better and tends to produce good men, while a contest 
over men alone has to be fought over again every year. 

I feel that in closing I should quote the following passage 
from the by-laws of the Good Government League: 

" All publications and recommendations shall be over the 
signatures of the members of the committee issuing such infor- 
mation or making such recommendations." 

It will be seen therefore that since this paper bears only mj 
own signature, neither the League nor its executive committee 
is in any way responsible for any of the heresies to be found in it. 







New Orleans under a Partisan 
Administration 

By J, PEMBERTON BALDWIN, New Orleans 
Civil Service CommUiiener 

Some years ago a little pamphlet was put out on the streets 
under the title, N What Congress Has Done," and the person who, 
curious to be informed, opened the cover, found therein but a 
few blank leaves. Congress, it seems, had done nothing. Were 
stress to be laid on the adjective "partisan" in this title, the 
result achieved by any municipal administration would be sub- 
ject doubtless to equal sarcasm, 

The city of New Orleans, however, has accomplished some- 
thing, has progressed in the improvement of its municipal gov- 
ernment, and is destined, if signs be true, to move up still higher 
in the ranks of those communities who are striving to better their 
political position. And white it may not achieve 
Progress. perfect government as fast as it progresses com- 

mercially, there is now foundation for the hope 
that it will eventually attain a degree of excellence which could 
hardly have been expected under the conditions that prevailed 
in the past. It will be necessary to state briefly these conditions 
in order properly to understand what the city has passed through, 
and on what are based the hope and expectation of future improve- 
ment. The isolation of the Southern metropolis, and its pecu- 
liarly assorted population, make such data of value in working 
out a theorem for application for municipal politics in America. 
AH Southern cities begin their history since 
the war. That short period from the end of the 
Civil War to the year 1868 was one of partial 
adjustment, rudely disturbed by the complete up- 
heaval following the reconstruction enactments. 
Prom 1868 to 1877 has been called the period of the second 
war in the South, and socially and politically its effects were as 
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important as those of the Civil War itself. A proud and chival- 
rous people overthrown in a mighty conflict, were confronted 
with conditions intensely humiliating to their pride, and sub- 
versive of the social order and social relations to which they had 
been accustomed. Though the last gun may have been fired at 
Appomattox, and the struggle with a gallant and victorious 
enemy in the open ended with that battle, a harder and more 
lasting struggle with the hordes that followed in the wake of the 
invader began. "To the victors belong the spoils" is a cry that 
has carried a curse, whether coming from the throats of the 
barbarians sacking Rome, or triumphantly shouted as the 
slogan of a successful political party in America. What efforts 
were made to plunder city and state are not matters of local 
history, but the history of the South. In the city of New Orleans 
there was no such looting done as in the State Treasury, but there 
was constant graft, political immorality, disorder and corruption. 
Such revenues as were collected were immediately dissipated in 
one scheme or another. With a knowledge of these attacks on 
the fisc, it had become almost a duty on the part of the patriotic 
citizen to resist or evade the payment of taxes which would but 
go to enrich the plunderers. So earnest were some citizens in 
carrying out this duty that it became difficult for them later to 
give up the habit of evasion, even when they were assured that 
the reason for this evasion had ceased to exist. 

The cry of 1877, "Pay your taxes to the one-armed man" 
(Governor Nichols having lost an arm in the war), became not 
only a campaign cry, but it was a reminder of a long-dormant 
duty. 

If to some, Reconstruction is a word of hated import, and 
to others merely a disagreeable subject worn threadbare, there 
should be now a third and larger class, who can 
Reconstruction, discuss reconstruction days calmly and philo- 
sophically, and give proper weight to that time 
and the evils that sprang from that time, in estimating its 
lasting influence on municipal politics. 

In addition to the turmoil and disorganization in municipal 
administration brought about by the evils of the "carpet bag" 
days, there was another disturbing element. This was an insti- 
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tut ion that played an important part in state and municipal 

affairs, the Louisiana State Lottery. 

Incorporated in 1868 for twenty-five years, to protect the 

State against the loss of money sent abroad for lottery tickets, 
as its act of incorporation reads, and for educa- 
Tha Louisiana tional and charitable purposes , the Louisiana 
State Lottery, State Lottery was not at first successful, but the 
inauguration of the daily drawing soon brought 
a large revenue and made it a fair target for hostile legislation. 

When the political disorder is considered, and when it is 
borne in mind that the legislature was composed of men elected 
in some cases by the suffrages of the most ignorant portion of the 
community, it can readily be imagined that any attack on the 
lottery by some would-be reformer usually wound up in a cessa- 
tion of the reformer's crusade, and speedily left him obscure , a 
silent but strong supporter of the scheme. It was cynically said 
by those who became reconciled to the lottery company's exist- 
ence that gambling was gambling, wherever practiced, and 
whether practiced in stocks, grain or cotton. If New York 
could stand Wall Street speculation, without a shudder, and 
Chicago its seething grain-pits, with but an indulgent smile for 
the boys, then New Orleans could at least tolerate a game where 
the loss was limited to the initial cost of the ticket, no margins 
called from the unfortunate speculators, and no corner possible. 
How much wealth it brought to the city, or whether the direct 
gain was not more than offset by the loss in prestige that the 
presence of the lottery brought about, is a question that need 
not be inquired into, but that it distinctly lowered politics, mu- 
nicipal as well as state, there can be no doubt. No man could 
oppose the lottery and live politically, and it was an open secret 
that the head of the dominant political party, the boss, the old 
man, was its paid agent and representative, and distributed its 
money where it would do the most good. Nor was the opposition 
neglected; every prominent official in every office, state, federal 
or municipal, who could be reached, was reached, and the lottery 
seemed enthroned with every prospect of its charter being 
renewed. It does not fall within the province of this paper to 
discuss the manner in which, lording it over the community, 
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flaunting its political corruption openly, the lottery company 
went to its doom. In so far as the political progress of the city 
of New Orleans was concerned, it played a most important part, 
and the scars from the factional struggle that began over its 
proposed extension, and continued until its extinction, still 
remain. But it should be borne in mind that among those who 
fought, and successfully fought, the lottery were men without 
means of their own, and whose opposition converted into support 
would have given them untold wealth. That this temptation 
was resisted, that the struggle was carried through triumphantly, 
and that there were shown to be men in political life who could 
not be bought, was an indication of the dawn of a better period 
in the politics of the state and city. 

It is conclusive that during the thirty years following the 
war the voters of the municipality had passed through the 
phases of reconstruction and lottery domination, 
The and that to them political work meant financial 

Democratic reward in the shape of a direct money payment, 
Party. or indirectly through political patronage. In- 

grained in the very existence of the voter belong- 
ing to the rank and file of every party was the idea that one went 
into politics because there was something to be gained by so 
doing. Patronage was distributed to the victorious faction, for 
it was always the same party, practically, that succeeded at the 
polls. For, so strong was the remembrance of Reconstruction 
days, that any party opposed in national issues to the Republican 
party, which stood sponsor for Reconstruction legislation, became 
naturally the party of those opposed to Reconstruction methods. 
In this way the Democratic party and the Democratic name 
became vested with an adventitious popularity. The ward boss 
of the early days was quick to see the advantage of this popular 
name, and while proclaiming Democratic principles, as being 
those by which he was governed (without probably any definite 
idea in his own mind as to what were Democratic principles, as 
opposed to Republican principles in municipal politics) usually 
bought the negro vote through the colored pastors and leaders, 
to insure his own candidate's election. In case of any factional 
fight in the ward, the negro vote became at times an important 
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factor in deciding an issue between leaders who individually pro- 
fessed the purest Democratic principles, and who denounced the 
colored brother and his ignorance and incapacity for the suffrage 
with equal vehemence. 

In 1896, after the elimination of the lottery, a movement 
was begun , ostensibly as an offshoot of the Democratic party, and 
under the name of the Citizens' League, was sup- 
The Citizens' ported by the independent vote, and incidentally 
League. by the voters of the other party. This move- 

ment resulted in the election of a legislature 
composed, so far as the municipality was concerned, of repre- 
sentatives who were elected without party pledge or party ties. 
This legislature amended the charter of the city of New Orleans, 
and incorporated in it the first Civil Service Act of the State of 
Louisiana. This was the first attempt in this State to separate 
patronage from politics, and marked a distinct epoch. After 
four years' trial the experiment was so satisfactory that, though 
the next legislature in 1900 was strictly a party one, and an 
attempt was made to repeal the Civil Service Act, the opponents 
of civil service succeeded only in amending it, though their 
amendments were radical and aimed at the essence of the act. 
In several particulars the present statute is 
unique. The tenure continues only to the end 
of the term of the appointing officers, and at the 
end of every four years a clean sweep is made of 
The new administration has a new examination, 
and ever}' candidate who attains over 70 per cent is classed as 
eligible, and the appointing officer may select any eligible. The 
Civil Service Board is composed of the mayor, city treasurer, city 
comptroller and two citizens, who serve without remuneration* 
After testing this Act, experience seems to show, and this is given 
a* art individual opinion, that the tenure-of -office clause should be 
changed, and tenure made permanent during good behavior. 
The personnel of the Board should also be composed entirely of 
citizens who are not office-holders. For while the present incum- 
bents have been invaluable, and are gentlemen of the highest 
character, it is better that the Board should be absolutely free 
from politics. The clause requiring every applicant to show that 
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be has*voted at the next preceding election, which «*imtilat»g 
every citizen to do his duty 3t the polls, is apparently a good one. 
The clause giving every eligible equal rank also seems to work 
oat satisfactorily. Civil 3ervice examinations are tentatively 
selective at beasc. and no examination can pr o p er l y show the 
efficiency of the candidate so we£L as the practical work he 
performs after induction trrcn office. 

This prologue was necessary to show what New Orleans has 
pawed through before it can be explained what she has achieved 
in the way of municipal reform, in the past, and 
Tie Womx why she has not gone further. The enthusiastic 

Years' Term* civil service reformer may conclude that New 
Orleans has indeed made little progress, if civil 
se r vi ce employees are appointed for four years only, and some 
exacting ones have termed the present act a farce. Yet a careful 
inspection of conditions in the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment shows that good results have been attained, and that as 
excellent a set of men have been tendered to the respective 
departments as were tendered under the previous administration. 
The main difficulty with the municipality is — and it seems to 
obtain in other municipalities — that when the head of the depart- 
ment is inefficient and lacks the proper qualities as an executive, 
the subordinates are inefficient, neglectful and undisciplined. 
Wherever the head of the department fails in his duty to enforce 
the proper character of work from his subordinates, the whole of 
the office force will show a distinctly lower tone of efficiency. 

What New Orleans can base its hopes upon is the fact that 
the civil service statute is recognized now as an institution, not 
merely an experiment, and that municipal improvement is not 
spasmodic, but promises to be steady and more productive of 
good results from year to year. No scandals have developed in 
the past two administrations such as would make a subject suffi- 
ciently sensational for a magazine article, and the past eight years 
have shown a decided advance in the interest taken in politics 
by what is called the better element. 

In this connection it is instructive to note a development 
among certain members of the better element (to use an awkward 
term) who went into politics, and took a prominent part in the 
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reform movement of 1896* These gentlemen went into politics 
in opposition to the regular ward leaders and were successful, but 
found before the term of that administration had expired that it 
was necessary in order to carry the next election to make some 
coalition with the ward leaders. The question in the present case 
was whether it were wiser to risk defeat or to give the ward leader 
recognition, in return for which he would join the better element 
m naming a high class of candidates for submission to the people 
on the regular party ticket. 

The question will be at once asked, What does the ward 
leader exact for his support? and the answer must be that the 

ward leader expects patronage to be given to him 
The Ward or such portion as may be allotted to him. Un- 

Leader. fortunately, there can be no civil service law 

which reaches the legislative branch of any gov- 
ernment, and it is the legislative branch in which the greatest 
mnpber of flaws and the most serious weaknesses develop* The 
executive department of a government is usually of a higher 
standard of efficiency than the legislative, and under civil service 
regulations properly carried out, the executive department 
becomes qualified in every respect. When therefore that portion 
of the community esteeming themselves of the better element 
attempt to affiliate with the ward leaders they are confronted 
with the question of giving up to him the legislative patronage, 
or tbat of a certain number of minor offices. Reform within the 
party therefore becomes a difficult proposition unless a sufficient 
number of disinterested citizens are willing to spend the time and 
money necessary to make them controlling or influential factors 
in regular party organization. 

In order to obtain control of the votes of the masses, or at 
least to influence a majority of them, it would seem necessary to 
take into account the personal popularity of the leaders. And 
herein should be noted a fact which is not always kept in view: 
tlie leader does not maintain his position solely by the patronage 
be dispenses; it is rare to find a ward leader who can supply 
offices or positions for more than a very small percentage of his 
followers. Among the adherents of the ward leader only a small 
percentage really get political reward, direct or indirect, in the 
shape of employment in the municipality, The number of offices 
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is always much smaller than the number of applicants, even 
though the applicants be a small percentage of the total number 
of the ward leader's followers. 

Herein lies one of the dangers to the ward leader's survival. 
It requires all his skill to satisfy all his adherents by other means 
than patronage to keep them loyal. These means imply the 
expenditure by him of money to assist his constituents when 
they are behind in their rent, or when there is sickness or death 
in their families, or in any of the thousand and one ways in 
which the improvident classes find necessity for money. 

The personal influence of the ward leader is called upon 
also when any of his constituents comes in conflict with the law, 
and not the least of his work is done in going 
Personal bail for some petty offender, or getting his friend 

Influence. the Recorder to be lenient with some delinquent 

The result is that the successful ward boss builds 
up for himself a personal adherence on the part of his followers, 
whose devotion to him represents their civic ideals. Whatever 
man he names, they are very apt to support, particularly if the 
candidate possess merely a neutral personality. In this case 
usually a large vote is brought out and a handsome majority 
results for such a candidate. 

Granted that the masses have little political morality and 
that their adherence is a personal one to the ward leader, regard- 
less even of patronage, a condition of serious import prevails at 
once. When, therefore, this condition develops, and the ward 
leader is disposed to lend his strength and the power he has taken 
years to acquire to elect such men for municipal positions that 
are to be filled, as the better element suggest, then it would 
appear a reasonable occasion for an attempt to bring about 
reform within the party. 

Theoretically, it would be preferable to sweep the whole 
system of one-man power away, and let every ward select by 
some system of primaries, the most available 
The Ideal and the most desirable candidate. An ideal con- 

Condition, dition would be one where two parties, each 

striving to conduct municipal affairs on a proper 
businesslike basis, and separated only by different ideas of the 
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methods to be employed in carrying out their respective plans 
for municipal improvement would each select the best men of 
their party for the suffrages of the whole people. An ideal con- 
dition even in the view of a partisan leader would be one where 
his own party would be forced into line by some organized 
opposition party, and after a lively campaign, the installation of 
his own party without the opposition capturing a single office. 
Politics, however, is essentially a science where the ideal has 
little chance of success, and the reason appears to be the fact, 
which must be stated with regret, but nevertheless remains a 
fact* that the class of voters who come dangerously near consti- 
tuting a majority in every election is almost universally of 
mediocre political education. The personal adherence of such 
voters to the ward leader takes the place of party allegiance and 
party principle. A gradual education of these voters, the incul- 
cation among them of ideas of personal independence, and the 
high privilege of the ballot, free intermixture with them on the 
part of citizens of wider experience will go further toward raising 
the political standard than any sudden reform movement. 

Even reform movements are largely dependent for their 
success on the disgruntled and disaffected among the factions 
that split up a regular party. The elimination of patronage as 
a reward for political service should go hand in hand with the 
education of the mass of the voters; and, lastly, to revert to the 
title of this paper, partisan government should be kept in check 
by a virile active opposition, and any failure to fulfill the expec- 
tations of the community should be at once visited upon the 
beads of the delinquent political faction by sweeping it out of 
office at the next election. This, together with the efforts of 
disinterested citizens contributing their share towards political 
improvement, and their time towards an active participation in 
their ward politics, will do more to bring about good results than 
constant fulmination against the party leaders. 

The press generally holds the balance of power in all elections 
and a united press almost always is irresistible. Unfortunately 
there are rivalries and animosities among journalists as there are 
among common mortals, and the average citizen has a whole- 
some fear of appearing as a candidate when some zealous par- 
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tisan — or non-partisan — journal may attack his platform, his 
principles, and finally leave but a shred of his character. 

The hope of New Orleans lies in the middle commercial and 
higher working classes, and it is in this respect that the city is 
strongest. Large corporations do not stand for 
The Hope of political purity, but are rather apt to have a 
New Orleans, graft of their own, as Mr. Steffens points out 
The proletariat is not yet leavened with aspira- 
tions for individual political independence, and it remains for 
the intelligent, conservative and progressive men of moderate 
means to constitute the bulwark of the city's strength, and 
steadily to urge her progress, politically as they have done com- 
mercially. Not hastily or speedily is this done, but just as they 
have painstakingly and solidly built in the past, so they can 
build in the future. 

What New Orleans has demonstrated is that in that city, 
under a partisan administration, the individuals composing the 
administration are competent or incompetent 
Present not by reason of or because they have been 

Conditions. elected on a partisan ticket, but because of their 
inherent good or poor capacity. The system 
does not change the individual. An organized political party is 
just as able to furnish competent officials as is the floating 
unorganized element, and it will furnish such candidates if there 
is a sufficient number of citizens who take an interest in ward 
politics to exact it. The mayor chosen on the last partisan 
ticket was a gentleman of the very highest standing, and no 
incumbent has ever filled the office with more courtliness and 
integrity. 

The fisc has never been better administered, and the budgets 
prepared by this partisan administration are more businesslike, 
more carefully drawn than any in recent years, and have always 
come well within the revenues. 

Certain departments are below grade, others fully up to any 
standard. The remedy for shortcomings that have developed 
is not to be sought by including the whole administration in one 
sweeping denunciation, but rather by locating the individual 
cause of the trouble, vigorously attacking it and correcting it, 
as soon as the opportunity comes around. 
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New Orleans will be partisan for some years to come, in the 
lse that the name of one national party will be the only one 
under the auspices of which there is chance of political success. 
Factions there may be f or independent movements started for 
the purpose of raising the standard of municipal administration — 
or perhaps to gratify personal ambition impossible of accom- 
plishment through the regular party — -yet these movements will 
be democratic by or through some association, and reform of 
i party will differ but slightly from reform within the party. 
In conclusion it is proper to say that an article on the topic 
lected for this paper would be more spicy, more denunciatory, 
it to revile the city government, pick out its flaws, magnify 
and dwell upon them only; but where the shortcomings 
not irremediable, where the faults are such as may be cured 
quiet, earnest effort on the part of the ordinary citizen, doing 
political duty, sensationalism would be the grossest injustice 
Already a deep interest is being taken in the coming fait 
ions. It rests with the individual citizen to take part in 
every ward movement and every ward discussion. For the 
adage holds good now, as it did thousands of years ago: ** Every 
lmunity, state or nation, gets always as good government 
it deserves/ 1 




The St. Louis School Board: an 

Instance of Successful 

Home Rule 

By Hon. CHARLES NAGEL, St. Louis 

The implied assertion that our city is the happy possessor 
of any institution which may serve as an instance of successful 
home rule must be received by the majority of my listeners with 
jnore or less surprise. Even those who are not altogether 
unfamiliar with the facts that have suggested this particular 
subject may at first have been impressed more with the boldness 
than with the happiness of the selection. 

It is certainly true that St. Louis has for 
The some time past enjoyed a political reputation 

Reputation which is not obscured by its negative qualities, 

^of the City. " Shameless" St. Louis has become a common 

characterization, while the individual citizen 
away from home has become reconciled to the playful inquiry 
whether he is in search of a technicality to escape extradition 
papers. 

Of our reputation it may be truly said that it would be 
difficult to point to an accusation that has not been made, and 
that having been made has not been believed. By way of illus- 
tration I may cite the very announcement in our program which 
appears in the form of a note to my subject. This, no doubt, 
characterizes our general reputation, but in its details it is hardly 
correct. It is probably true that there was no time within 
recent years when a large proportion of the lower house of our 
Assembly did not make the customary contribution to the 
political reputation which now constitutes our chief burden. 
But, however opinions may differ about the Council during the 
last few years, the charge of corruption has not been made. 
And so far as the term from 1893 t0 x ^97 1S concerned, it will 
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admitted that this period of the municipal government has 
ished little or no occasion for the notoriety from which we 
iw suffer. It is only fair, therefore, to say that the inquiries 
which have resulted in such astounding revelations were directed 
almost solely to the period between 1897 and 1901. 

But whatever the period or the cause, and however degrad- 
g the proof that has been brought to light, it will be difficult, 
d I think impossible, to show that, relatively speaking, we 
rve the name that has been given us. In depth and 
Idness of conception, and in magnitude and precision of per- 
nuance, in political crimes, our municipality is still a very 
warf by the side of its older and greater competitors. Inex- 
perience, dullness and vulgarity were the unfailing features of 
every crime that has been divulged; and these characteristics 
were as true of the briber as of the bribe-taker. 

It is certainly no purpose of mine to deny the existence of 
extended corruption in our Assemblies; and certainly not to 
deny the community *s responsibility for such a condition. But 
the same time it seems right on this occasion to say that the 
itire body politic is not therefore infected; and that, when the 
orst has been admitted, we have still, relatively speaking, been 
ade to suffer from gross exaggeration. 

There are causes for complaint in our city, bearing upon the 
tegrity of elections, which I admit the general public was slow 
to recognize and to grapple with. For tolera- 
C a uses for tion of these conditions we have received little 

Com plaint* or no criticism. On the other hand, unmeasured 

criticism has been visited upon us with respect 
other offenses, to the condemnation and prosecution of which 
the entire community promptly responded. Undivided and uni- 
versal was the determination to visit well-merited penalty upon 
ie offenders. There was not a newspaper published in the city 
t did not vigorously join in the crusade. Any attempt on the 
of a publication, for political or equally indefensible reasons, 
withhold support of the prosecutions, would have imperiled 
existence, so widespread and unanimous was the sentiment 
of the readers. During the first two years of the inquiry the 
rosecutor and the Jury Commissioner were of opposite parties, 
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and yet not a single case went to a jury without resulting in a 
conviction. Grand juries, composed of citizens representing 
every variety of political opinion, have been untiring in their 
searching inquiries, and relentless in their condemnations. When 
the intense excitement has subsided, thoughtful men may well 
make the inquiry whether the state of public indignation did not 
reach such a pitch that the common guaranties for a fair and 
impartial hearing, whatever the charge, became impaired. No 
public official could receive more unqualified support from every 
source than was accorded to the State's Attorney in these prose- 
cutions. Deplorable as the conditions in our city undoubtedly 
are, they seem to have invited disproportionate notoriety. 
Foreign criticism seems to have been measured by the earnest- 
ness of our own indignation, rather than by the degree or the 
extent of our offense. 

However, be the right and wrong of this as it may, no one 
will deny that we have been made to bear our full share of 
disgrace; and, upon closer inquiry, it may be found that we, 
as others, have been engaged in the common struggle for munici- 
pal integrity, with the customary experiences of temporary 
success and disgraceful defeat. 

Unexpectedly, in the midst of our confusion, when no voice 
from our midst could have found a hearing, there came the 

simple but effective statement from President 
The Board of Eliot, of Harvard, that he believes the St. Louis 
Education. School Board to be the best Board of Education 

in the United States. Here, then, is a distinct 
branch of government, charged with the care of the highest 
interests, old enough to antedate, and strong enough to resist, 
the political crimes that have been heralded abroad, which 
receives this marked approval from such a source. While we 
were engaged in a fierce political controversy about the right 
and the wisdom of local self-government in matters of police and 
election regulations, we are referred by the president of Harvard 
to a demonstration of what we can do if we will. It may be a 
question whether the country at large, or we, were most surprised 
at this announcement ; but it is safe to say that we were the first 
to find in it abundant cause for reflection. We had not only 
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suffered our shortcomings in the city government to monopolize 
public attention, but we had failed to appreciate that the success 
of our public schools may point out the way for similar successes 
elsewhere. 

The story of the origin, growth and success of the School 
Board is in itself a comparatively brief and simple one, although 
the reputation of the Board has now properly enough made it 

■the object of general inquiry. 
It must be admitted that from the first the work was 
attended by a happy combination of fortune and wisdom. Up 
to the early part of 1897 our schools had been 
The Old governed by a Board which was selected upon 

Board. the then prevalent theory of ward representa- 

tion, It would be an injustice to say that under 
this rule our School Boards were always bad. Quite the contrary 

■is true. Within the last twenty-five years many of our best 
citizens have served in that body, and for long periods of time 
the character and the ability of the Boards was of a distinctly 
high order. Such results were probably secured, not because of 
the form of law, but in spite of it; and may serve as a new illus- 
tration of the old observation that good government depends 
less upon the letter of the law than upon the spirit of the man. 

But as the city grew in size, as interests increased in variety 
and importance, as social distinctions became more marked, tbe 
School Board fell under influences that have undermined so 
many other public interests in large communities, The property 
and funds of the School Board became the objects of private 
graft, and even the positions of teachers were brought within the 
spoilsman's control. Old schoolhouses were neglected, new ones 
were not built; the efficiency of teachers deteriorated; and a 
system which, under the guidance and control of William T\ 
Harris, had secured us recognition as an educational center, now 
disappointed us at home, and threatened to discredit us abroad- 
Conditions were too plainly deplorable to 
The Hew escape detection. They were ripe for a change* 

Board. this change was made, but not in the accepted 

way. Without agitation or declamation , merely 
assuming the truth that was manifest, a few men of position 
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and e xp e rience prepared a new lav to govern the school inter- 
ests of St. Louis. Frca its ia ce ^tk n the mov ement was non- 
partisan. Tms was trae by crwrnnon consent of the framers of 
the law, and of the men oc political p os i tio n whose assistance was 
invited. Without difficulty the recommendation of leaders of 
all parties was sec ur ed: and the State legislature being in 
session, the law was enacted. 

The provisions :f th^t law are simple; bat the fundamental 
p rinc ip les, while few in number, cons titut e a radical departure 
from the views accepted up to that time. The rale of ward 
repres en tation is abandoned, as having no proper application to 
a system which, in the nature of things, cannot have peculiar 
local interests to understand or to serve. The Board consists of 
twelve members, and these are elected at large. Every two 
years four members are elected, so that it is never within the 
power of a combination, whether of political forces or otherwise, 
to secure control in any one election. The absence of easy oppor- 
tunity in itself thus materially decreases the danger of temptation. 

An ex-president of the Board, Mr. E. C. Eliot, in a published 
article, describes the main features and workings of the law as 
follows : 

"The new school law for St. Louis was taken, in its scheme 
or main features, from the draft of an act prepared for the 
city of New York by the commission appointed by the mayor 
in 1892. 

" The business of the schools is divided among four depart- 
ments, over each of which is an officer appointed by the Board. 
These officers are known as ' Superintendent of 
The Four Instruction/ 'Commissioner of School Build- 

Departments, ings/ 'Secretary and Treasurer/ and 'Auditor/ 
The law defines the qualifications, which are 
such as specially fit the officers for their respective duties. The 
terms of office are fixed, and they can be removed by the Board 
only upon a two-thirds vote and for cause. Immediately upon 
their appointment they become to a great extent independent 
of the Board and directly responsible to the public. The Board 
can make rules which prescribe to some degree the conduct of 
the officers, but these rules would be void if they conflicted with or 
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limited the powers directly intrusted to the heads of the depart- 
ments. It is the intent of the law that the officers should have 
both the power and the responsibility for the 
The practical administration of the schools. Among 

Superintendent these departments, that pertaining to the direct 
of Instruction, educational work is under control of the Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, All appointments, pro- 
motions and transfers of teachers and introduction and changes 
of text-books and apparatus are required to be made only upon 
his recommendation and the approval of the Board, He has the 
supervision, subject to the control of the Board, of the course of 
instruction < discipline and conduct of the books. The Board 
fixes the number and salaries of his clerks, but the power of 
appointment and removal rests solely with the Superintendent. 
In respect of the appointment of teachers, the power under 
the law nesting in the Superintendent, there is only that of 
confirmation or rejection in the Board. All nominations for 
such positions are made by the Superintendent of Instruction. 
With respect to all leading positions in the instruction corps and 
the principalships, the Superintendent makes his selections from 
such material as may be anywhere available, resorting to exami- 
nations, where such may be effective for the purpose. With 
respect to the main body of the teaching force, a qualified list 
of graduates of the normal school is drawn upon by the Super- 
intendent, strictly in the order of time and merit. The discharge 
of teachers is largely governed by the system which requires the 
appointment of all the instruction force for the period of one 
year. The Superintendent has annually before him the entire 
corps for reappointment, and the practical effect of a discharge 
can be accomplished by the simple process of not reappointing. 
In this no impelling force is behind the Superintendent. If he 
declines to make an appointment, the matter must necessarily 
end with his action. The Board has no power to review it. 
Within the yearly term of service it lies within the province of 
the Superintendent to suspend, and of the Board to expel t a 
teacher* This is a power which, of necessity, 15 to be rarely 
used, and is reserved for the most serious cases of moral delin- 
quency or inefficiency. A suggestion of its probable use results. 
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except in a few instances, in the voluntary resignation of the 
person affected. 

The law provides that the Commissioner of School Buildings 
shall be charged with the care of public school 
The buildings of such city, with the responsibility for 

Commissioner the ventilation, warming, sanitary conditions, 
of School and proper repair thereof. He shall prepare, or 

Buildings. cause to be prepared, all specifications and 

drawings required, and shall superintend all the 
construction and repair of all such buildings. 

Subject to the approval of the Board of Education as to 
the number and salaries, the Commissioner of School Buildings 
shall have power to appoint as many engineers, janitors and 
other employees and agents as may be necessary for the proper 
performance of the duties of his department, for whom he shall 
be responsible, and whom he shall have power to remove; but 
the Board of Education may provide for a competitive exami- 
nation for the positions of janitors and engineers; and when such 
provisions shall have been made, the Commissioner of School 
Buildings may be required by the Board to appoint janitors and 
engineers from the list obtained by such examination. He shall 
appoint such assistants and deputies as may be authorized by 
the Board of Education, whose compensation shall be fixed by 
the Board; and one of said assistants shall be a trained and 
educated engineer, qualified to design and construct the heating, 
lighting, ventilating, and sanitary machinery and apparatus con- 
nected with the public school buildings. Such assistants and 
deputies shall be subject to removal by the Commissioner of 
School Buildings, who shall be responsible for the proper per- 
formance of their duties. 

Pursuant to the power contained in the quoted section, the 
Board has established rules under which applicants for janitors' 
positions are examined and classified. The system, although not 
ideal, works satisfactorily. In hard times, when the number of 
applicants is large, the examinations result in excellent lists, and 
good men will wait their turn for appointment. In prosperous 
times, however, when situations can be easily obtained, the 
selective process is not wholly a success. Furthermore, the small- 
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laried positions are more constantly sought as political rewards, 
and suspicion is easily aroused that the appointments are the 
result of favoritism. Compared, however, with the selection of 
janitors by the Board or by the Commissioner, without the aid 
of the examination list, it is greatly to be preferred. 

The matter of repairs upon the large number of school 
buildings is often a source of trouble and corruption in school 
administration. This subject falls in the St. Louis system upon 
the Commissioner, who has the necessary assistants under him 
to attend to the details, Among the qualifications sought in 
janitors is the mechanical ability to perform the work of small 
repairs. The general overhauling of the schools is done under 
contract during the summer months, and the repair of all heating 
and %*entilating apparatus is performed under the supervision of 
a competent engineer. The subdivision of the schools among 
the directors, for the letting of repair work, is a part of many of 
the antiquated systems of school government, and is invariably 
productive of the worst results. It may be impossible under 
any system to wholly avoid wastefulness and thieving in 
this respect, but it is believed that the method adopted in 
St. Louis eliminates downright dishonesty, and is fairly eco- 
nomical . 

The Secretary and Treasurer and the Auditor are the fiscal 
representatives of the schools, the former as the custodian of the 
funds and property, and the latter as accountant. 
The Secretary While their independence of the Board is not as 
& ad Tr eft surer marked as in the case of the Superintendent of 
tnd Auditor- Instruction and Commissioner of School Build- 
ings, they are not merely agents of that body. 
Their duties cannot be imposed upon other persons, though they 
can be regulated. Under the law the Secretary and Treasurer 
is required to see that no liability is incurred or expenditure 
made without the authority of law, and that appropriations are 
not overdrawn, 

M The Auditor also has the direct duty under the law to audit 
only such indebtedness and accounts as have been properly 
incurred - 

11 These two officers may rightfully obstruct any improper 

11 
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expenditures and are therefore responsible to the public for the 
honesty of the administration. 

" By the terms of the law, the Board may aaopt by-laws or 
rules which are declared to be binding on it and the public, until 
regularly repealed." 

So much for the form of the law, which, it may be added, 
has in its main provisions received the warm approval of Presi- 
dent Eliot. 

Dr. William Taussig, in the President's report for 1903, 
among other things, gives the following account of the practical 
work and the results: 

" Under the organization of the Board there are four stand- 
ing committees, corresponding with the departments, to wit: 

Finance, Instruction, Buildings, and Auditing ; 
The Practical and Supplies; each committee acting in a super- ! 
Work. visory capacity over one department. The re- { 

spective heads of departments report to the j 
Board at each monthly or any special or adjourned meeting the 
condition thereof, with their recommendations. All heads of 
departments and the attorney of the Board must attend the 
meetings of the Board and must be ready to answer to any 
inquiries made of them. Under this wise method, every part 
of the educational and administrative machinery of the public 
schools is thoroughly sifted, its merits and demerits carefully 
ascertained before it is presented to the Board for final action. 
Copies of these reports reach the members prior to the official 
meeting, and this enables them to fully digest the matter in 
hand and to take an intelligent view of it prior to the discussion 
and final vote in open Board. No hasty action, no snap judg- 
ment, no unforeseen surprises, are possible under these rules, 
and the result is a careful, conservative and dignified considera- 
tion of all subjects. The Board shapes the policy, the executive 
officers carry it out." 

From the same report it appears that the plan to furnish 
free school-books to all grades in the district schools, and to the 
high schools, and also all stationery, writing and drawing utensils 
and kindergarten supplies, is now to be fulfilled, at an estimated 
expense of $85,000 for the next scholastic year. Also that the 
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salaries of teachers have been materially increased ; indeed, some 
of our citizens indulge the hope that ultimately a teacher's salary 
may be made equal to that of a policeman. The discipline which 
prevails is shown by the fact that out of an enrollment of 88,991 
children, 67,362 were never tardy during the school year. A still 
more significant tribute to the management is found in the addi- 
tion of new buildings, completed and in contemplation, and in 
the improvement of old ones. Without going into the question 
of number or cost of these new structures, it is safe to quote the 
president's report that the ll new schools, so far as architecture, 
size, convenience and equipment are concerned, are not surpassed 
by any building of this character in the country." Nor does 
this statement, however emphatic, begin to describe the effect 
of these improvements upon the public. We had been trained 
to accept the contractor's job. We are now surprised by the 
architect's delight. Cheerful, spacious, sanitary and well lighted, 
these buildings are at once an education to the children, an 
inspiration to the teacher, and an incentive to the patriotism of 
the public. Too much cannot be said of this revolution (for 
such it is), which is apparent to every citizen, and which even 
then is but the tangible proof of the greater revolution through- 
out the administration. 

In point of economy the results are most surprising. Experi- 
ence, care and wisdom, such as are usually found only in large 
financial enterprises, have been employed to 
Results. husband the finances. By the purchase of prop- 

erty in anticipation of actual needs, by prudent 
investment, and by businesslike expenditure, the Board has 
managed, in a comparatively short period of time, to raise the 
finances of our schools to a position which is well calculated to 
meet, if it does not actually meet, the reasonable demands of 
our community. Perhaps the most eloquent endorsement of 
this financial administration is to be found in the fact that by 
popular vote under authority of an act of the legislature of our 
State, the Board is given the power to increase the school tax 
from four mills on each dollar to six mills. 

I do not feel competent to speak of the results which have 
been secured in the field of education proper. But it goes 
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There was no attempt to monopolize credit for the change to 
pereon or party, or to throw the burden of disc re dit upon any 
one organization, thereby forcing it in an effort at self-defence 
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go to the rescue of those who were assailed, The very oppo- 
site course was pursued. 

The old Board, with all that it stood for, was accepted and 
eated as a condition, in the improvement of which the general 
public was profoundly interested, and to the relief of which 
every citizen and party was invited to contribute. Conditions 
were propitious. The bad reputation of the old Board was suffi- 
ciently well understood to deter volunteers in its defense; and 
the natural desire to escape responsibility was inducement 
enough to move the representatives of the two great parties to 
secure what credit they could out of the reform. The law was 

» therefore enacted with practically unanimous approval. 
A more important question may be: How 
How the La w was it possible to retain this law without sub- 
is Retained. stantial opposition, in the face of the many and 
varied legislative attacks that have in the mean- 
ae been made upon the city's right to local self-government? 
In answer I should say that the very character of the insti- 
ition ought to arouse the moral sentiment of the public against 
attempt to bring it within partisan control. This was true 
within two years after the inauguration of this system 
such an attack was made, and this would be still more true now* 
when public sentiment is asserting itself against the partisan 

(control of even police and election regulations. 
But above all, I should say that we are indebted to the 
wisdom and the moderation of the members themselves. In the 
administration of the law, they have observed the same policy 
which made the enactment of the taw possible. They did not 
issue inflammatory accounts of the horrible conditions which 
they found upon taking charge of their trust. They have not 
since then indulged in condemnatory comparisons between the 
old Board and the new; nor sought to prove their virtue by 
contrast with the derelictions of their predecessors. They have 
simply set to work. The result is their argument. And if the 
political turmoil in our city has obscured the significance of that 
result* it comes upon us with double force now that the word of 
generous recognition has been spoken by so eminent an authority 
away from home. 
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The old system was calculated to force the individual appli- 
cant, whatever his mission or interest, to rely upon the influence 
or favor of some member of the Board. In marked contrast to 
this system, the individual member of the new Board has, to all 
intents and purposes, lost his identity. He is a member only 
when the Board is in session. While there are of course men 
who might be singled out by reason of particular merit, and who 
would be ornaments to any position in the State, it remains true 
that this organization is, in point of fact, what the law seeks to 
make it — a Board* 

By wise consent the members have accomplished what no 
law could enforce. In preferring neither political organization, 
they have given satisfactory recognition to both. In claiming 
particular credit for no person and no party, they have made 
the entire Board the easy recipient of the public's common, 
approval. 

It is an unmixed privilege and pleasure to be called upon to 
speak of an organization, in which the triumph of the cause so 
happily measures the merits of the members. Steady, well con- 
sidered, sane work is so much more effective than heated and 
spasmodic revolt, which may be inspired in part by resentment, 
in part by hero-worship, and which, as it impatiently presses on 
to its immediate goal, is almost sure to invite the opposition that 
must destroy it. 

It goes without saying that no law can perpetuate itself; 
and I need not add that I do not contend for the absolute per- 
fection of this particular law. I believe that it is well calculated 
to give opportunity to such men as every great city without 
question can produce; and that it merits the approval which 
most competent authorities have expressed. I am especially 
interested, however, to bring to public attention the fact that in 
spite of our unhappy reputation abroad, we not only have first- 
class citizens, but we have them in charge of our public education, 
and, as a result, we may point to a splendid instance of successful 
home rule. If occasion called for it, the Public Library Board 
might with perfect confidence be referred to as another. 

Without wishing, therefore, to underestimate the importance 
of our new School Board law, I am disposed to think that the 
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character of the men who have constituted the 
Character of Board has been the important factor. Unwill- 
the Members, ingness to permit any man to use the School 

Board's work as his platform for political prefer- 
ment, and thereby to drag the Board's trust into the arena of 
partisan contention, has been, and, in my judgment, will be, the 
chief guaranty for the continued successful operation of a system 
under which, in a measure at least, the reputation of the city of 
St. Louis has been redeemed. 



The Progress of Home Rule in Cities 

By Dr. ELLIS PAXON OBERHOLTZER, Philadelphia 

Author " Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier," and " The Referendum in 

America " 

It is not many years since the word referendum as applied 
to the submission of laws to popular vote in the United States 
was strange to our language, and it is a compliment I particu- 
larly enjoy to be told that my writings on the subject first 
directed attention to the fact that with the Swiss and American 
democracies this institution is a common possession. Similarly 
I am inclined to take the credit when it is proffered me for the 
invention of the phrase Home Rule as applied to the idea that 
cities should govern themselves free of the corrupt and warping 
interferences of the state legislatures. It is a feature of our 
local political system that came to light through my study of the 
referendum, and since that time, when the framing of charters 
by local boards was permitted only in Missouri, California and 
Washington, the method has extended to Minnesota, Colorado 
and Oregon, with less thoroughgoing though similar grants in 
New York, Louisiana and several other states. The respective 
rights of the state and the city under the new 
The Question arrangement is to-day befogged as it was then, 
Befogged. and the question, even yet, when we leave the 

theoretical discussion of it and attempt to give it 
practical force must be accounted to be in an experimental stage. 
We are still in doubt whether city and state authorities can act 
together harmoniously under a system by which the servant is 
made independent of the master. Is there any good way to 
reconcile the idea of an independent city with the idea that that 
same city is an inseparable part of the state, subject to the 
general legislative authority of the state? Such a constitutional 
relation is difficult to establish, and is plainly in direct conflict 
with all our inherited notions in law respecting a municipal cor- 
poration which can only be regarded as a derivative creation of 

068) 
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the State. That such a conflict can and does arise is very clear 
from the experience in States enjoying home rule and in the 
of their Supreme Courts, where antagonistic interests- 
contend for mastery and rival claims come to be adjudicated. 

Nevertheless the attempt to bring about a clearer definition 
of the limits of authority between the city and the State has not 
been vain. Much has been achieved and more will be accom- 
plished The best methods of attaining an object which is- 
generally recognized to be desirable will be discovered as our 
experiments continue. A mass of knowledge on the subject is 
already at hand. 

It has been asserted freely for a long time that a member of 
a state legislature from some distant county whose people are 
scattered and know no other life but agriculture, 
The Power mining or lumbering, has but few qualifications 

ef the State for making laws for great urban communities 

legislator, like New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, From 

a great many points of view the arrangement is 
absurd. Modern cities have increased in population so rapidly 
that one- fourth or one-third of all the inhabitants of a state are 
sometimes congregated in an area of a few square miles, living 
under social conditions entirely at variance with those of the 
man who resides on a farm or in a village, If our state legis- 
lators from the country were landed proprietors, acquainted for 
a part of the year with city life, as they often are in England, 
Germany and France, the impropriety of the relation would not 
be so great. If the country members were willing to be guided 
aright, the system could perhaps be tolerated; but the fact is, it 
most be confessed, that there are often no good guides, that 
theory aside the country representatives are safer guardians of 
the city's rights than its own representatives who are the prin- 
cipal malefactors in the legislature, organizing mischievous cabals 
and working through bribery and corruption to misgovern the 
great « populous, rich municipality with a budget many times 
larger than that of the state government There is a feast beside 
the carcass and the bones are plucked by conspirators at the 
state capital whom the people of the city do not know and 
probably cannot reach* The development in the direction of 
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home rule does not rest upon any prejudice against distant 
rulers as such, if they be virtuous rulers, but is one of several 
movements intended to check notorious dishonesty and bring 
rascality within the city limits where an effort can be made to 
deal with it as it deserves. I have often said that home rule is 
not to be preferred to any other sort of rule, the democracy of 
St. Louis and San Francisco which frame their own charters not 
to be preferred to the system prevailing in the state-governed 
cities of Chicago and Philadelphia or the nation-governed city of 
Washington, if there be no honest and capable agents at home to 
administer the municipal government. Government anywhere 
is a laughable farce when there are not virtuous and intelligent 
men in positions of authority willing to devote their time and 
attention to its important tasks. 

Somewhere in the great middle ground between complete 
dependence and absolute independence the relations of the state 

and the city will find an equilibrium. It should 
Complete be no long time now until we are able to 

Dependence adjust our constitutional system to the new Con- 
or Absolute ditions and recognize the obvious fact that city 
Independence, government is a problem by itself, to be dealt 

with separately by students at close range of 
those very various, intricate and specific duties that adhere to 
the task of caring for the common needs of millions of people 
who use the same highways at all hours of the day and night, 
live in houses that are separated only by thin walls and partitions 
and come into contact at so many points, requiring mutual for- 
bearance and well-defined and just rules of individual action. 
A New England town or a straggling Western village on a turn- 
pike, the ancestors of our great modern cities, presented none of 
those troublesome problems that confront those who are working 
to put order into the present American municipal system. The 
modern city is a new development, a comparatively sudden 
growth, striving to find a place for itself in an old system that 
never contemplated its existence. It is a great unwieldy bulk 
of people and problems forced into our midst, and it is not to be 
wondered at that we are still unclear as to what ground it should 
occupy. 
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The home rule idea* as applied to a large city, is kin with the 
general notion of local self-government, the valued heritage of 

the entire Anglo-Saxon race. The New England 
Municipal town enjoys rights which are guaranteed it by 

Incorporation, the state and which are not subject to great 

violations or interferences. The system by 
which cities are incorporated under special or general charters 
of government is a recognition of the fact that it is well to pledge 
to each municipal body a measure of independence. When the 
city appeared upon the scene it was understood that it would 
require special consideration, that it could not be governed as 
the town, township, county or older rural or semi -rural com- 
munity had been governed. Therefore a law was enacted of 
special application to the larger, more populous town, usually in 
answer to an application or petition of its citizens, framed, 
indeed, very often by a committee of those citizens. It may 
have been submitted to the people of the city for their approval 
at the polls. As the city grew and its needs increased and its 
problems multiplied and became more difficult for the people to 
understand on account of their intricacy and magnitude, the 
legislature, upon its own initiation, or encouraged by the 
chicane of political u rings/' formed in the city itself, began to 
change the charter. Scarcely a legislative session passed when 
bills were not introduced and adopted materially altering the 
instrument and tampering with the established rights of the 
citizens, 

At this point the constitutional convention stepped in — the 
other law-making body in the state which checks and controls 

the mischievous legislature, a body we continue 
Special Liwi to respect and trust, since it is composed of 
Forbidden. virtuous and knowing men — and declared that 

there should be no more special laws. The legis- 
lature must pass only general laws, that is, laws not for one city, 
but for all cities assumed to have the same general needs and 
requirements and belonging to a general class. This device, 
although widely adopted by the constitutional conventions, was 
and is very plainly a piece of opportunist subterfuge. The 
general law system has proven itself a complete failure. The day 
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of its usefulness has passed. It aggravates, retards and restricts 
one city by linking its fortunes in an arbitrary way with those of 
some other city, when the provision is not openly violated and 
evaded. There are classes everywhere in which the specified limi- 
tations allow of the admission of but a single city. There are 
states in which there are as many as six or seven classes of cities. 
In California the counties are divided into fifty- 
Classification, three classes. There are but fifty-seven counties 
in the entire state. More than one county could 
scarcely find membership in the forty-sixth class, for instance, 
which includes all counties having a population over 4,930 and 
under 4,980, or in the thirty-third class, having a population in 
excess of 10,030 and less than 10,070. It is useless to condemn 
the evasion, because it is practically necessary. There is no 
advantageous method by which cities can be brought under 
general laws, no method by which cities of different sizes, situa- 
tions, industrial and social conditions can be made to answer to 
legal provisions that are exactly alike. 

The general law failing, the next device, also the invention 
of the constitutional convention, was of a very different nature. 
The convention undertook to bring the munici- 
The Failure of pality under its own supervision, to eliminate 
the General the legislature as far as possible and entrust all 
Law. the current and specific matters of local govern- 

ment to city agents. This movement was begun 
in the Missouri State Convention of 1875, where it was designed 
to rid St. Louis of the malign influences of the legislature. The 
proposition took the form of allowing the people of the city to 
elect a board of thirteen freeholders who, acting as a miniature 
constitutional convention, should frame a charter for the city 
and submit it to the people. If it were adopted 
Missouri's it should become the charter of the city in spite 

Experiment. of the State legislature. If it should need to be 
changed in the future the city's law-making 
authorities might submit the question to popular vote — again 
without consulting the State legislature. 

The convention made a similar provision for all cities in the 
State having a population of 100,000, which has since advantaged 
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Kansas City, that municipality adopting a freeholders* charter 
in iSSg» 

The example of Missouri was followed by California in 1879, 
when a convention met to frame a new charter for that State. 
It was desired that San Francisco should have the privileges 
already enjoyed by St. Louis. The provision was made to apply 
to all cities in the State having a population of more than 100,000, 

a limit attained by but one municipality, the 
California. city at the Golden Gate. The members of the 

convention looked upon the scheme as a danger- 
ous novelty, one delegate declaring that it was the M boldest kind 
of an attempt at secession/' while another sarcastically proposed 
that the city should enjoy at the hands of the State "all the 
privileges and consideration accorded to the most favored 
nations." Finally the convention adopted a compromise pro- 
viding that when the charter was approved by the people it 
should be submitted to the State legislature, which, however, 
must "accept or reject it as a whole without power of alteration 
or amendment " 

In 1887 the limit of population was reduced from 100,000 to 
10,000, and in 1S90 from 10,000 to 3,500, so that to-day there is 
no city of any importance in the State which may not frame and 
amend its own charter subject later to the will of the legislature 
as an approving body, though this assent has never yet been 
withheld, San Francisco, for which the provision was intended, 
after five attempts, beginning in 1880, succeeded in securing a 
home-made charter only after eighteen years — in 1898, Now 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Stockton, San Diego, San Jose, Sacra- 
mento, Santa Barbara, Berkeley and several other cities in 
California have such charters. 

In 1S80, when a convention met to frame a constitution for 
the new State of Washington, the delegates had the California 

constitution before them as a model, and copied 
Washington, with minor changes this important feature of the 

instrument. Any city within the State, of a 
population of *o,ooo or more, may frame its own charter through 
a board of freeholders, an opportunity early embraced by Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane 
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meat is framed which is to the people's mind. The convention 
must upon each occasion complete its labors within sixty days. 
The right of initiative is recognized in the amendment of the 
charter. Five per cent of the electors of the city may unite in 
a petition for " any measure, charter amendment or for a charter 
convention/* and the proposition must then be submitted to the 
people at the next general election, Ten per cent petitioning, a 
special election may be held. Practically the same process is 
prescribed for the smaller cities of Colorado, 

Oregon began her experiments with home rule in 1901, when 
the legislature authorized and appointed the members of a 
"charter board 1 ' for the city of Portland. It 
Oregon. was to be composed of thirty-three members who 

should prepare a charter within a period of nine 
months, submit its work to the people, which if it were endorsed 
by them would then go to the State legislature for its approval 
or rejection "as a whole without power of alteration or amend- 
ment." The Oregon legislature has lately twice passed a consti- 
tutional amendment — in 1901 and 1903 — incorporating home 
rule into the general system of the State after the manner pre- 
vailing in California and Washington, thus taking the business 
of charter-making for cities out of the hands of the legislature in 
ever>^ state on the Pacific Coast, 

To recapitulate, the situation in these six States is as follows: 
In all but one of the states charters are framed by a body called 
a board of freehold ers. In the other , Colorado t 
Recapitulation, it is called a charter convention. Whatever the 
name, it is in each instance a committee of citi- 
xens of the municipal district to which the new scheme of govern- 
ment will apply. This board is composed of fifteen members, 
except in Missouri, where thirteen suffice, and in Colorado, where 
twenty-one are considered to be necessary. In all the states 
but Minnesota the body is elected by the people of the city for 
the single and specified object of drawing up a charter. In 
Minnesota the members are appointed by the local judges of 
the courts, and the board is a permanent body. The members 
serve for a term of six years, and vacancies are filled by the 
original appointing authority. 
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The privilege is restricted to cities containing as tated 
number of inhabitants, except in Minnesota and Oregon, where 
all cities may enjoy it equally. In California the lowest limit is 
a population of 3.500 (earlier, 10,000, and still earlier, 100,000); 
in Washington, jo.ooo; in Missouri, 100,000; and in Colorado, 
2.000. 

In all six States the charters being framed are to be sub- 
mitted to the people for their approval a simple majority rate 
sufficing in St. Louis and in California, Washington, Colorado 
and Oregon. A four-sevenths majority is necessary in Kansas 
City and in Minnesota. In one State, California, the charter 
after it has been adopted by the people must be referred to the 
State legislature, although only for its "approval or rejection as 
a whole." and without power of alteration or amendment in 
details. Charter amendments in the States of Missouri, Wash- 
ington and Oregon may be proposed by the "legislative 
authority" of the city: in Colorado by five per cent of the 
electors: in California by the city council or by fifteen per cent 
of the electors, and in Minnesota by a permanently constituted 
board of freeholders or by five per cent of the electors. The 
amendments must be submitted to the people of the city as were 
the original charters, and must be approved by them, a three- 
fifths vote being necessary in Missouri and Minnesota, a simple 
majority sufficing in the State of Washington, California (earlier, 
three-fifths\ Oregon and Colorado. In California amendments 
like the original charters must be ratified by the State legislature. 

Very early in our experience with constitutional provisions 
making cities semi-independent of state control it was discovered 
that they came into conflict with general and 
Conflicts with well-established systems of state administration, 
General as in reference to courts, schools, taxation, streets 

System. and roads and a number of matters of undeniable 

importance. Very often it is desirable that uni- 
formity of system shall not be destroyed; in other cases the 
confusion is technical, and could be avoided if the state legis- 
lature were disposed to keep its hands off the affairs of a com- 
munity which is partially in a constitutional manner relieved 
from such supervising authority. That the relinquishment of 
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power is sometimes held by the city to have been greater and by 
the State legislature smaller than either right or public policy 
will allow, is to be expected, and it is precisely this result which 
has come to pass. It is here that difference begins and conten- 
tion arises* the city being at a serious disadvantage in the contest. 
That the legislature may still enact "general taws," meaning 
practically any law, is in several states openly recognized. In 
Missouri the constitution specifies that the General Assembly 
retains "the same power over the city and county of St, Louis 
that it has over the other cities and counties of this State," and 
also that the charter and its amendments shall "always be in 
harmony with and subject to the constitution and laws of 
Missouri/' In California and Washington the freeholders' 
charters must be "consistent with and subject to the constitu- 
tion and laws of this State/ 1 in Oregon "subject to and con- 
trolled by general laws/' Colorado has taken the precaution to 
declare that no charter or charter amendment "shall diminish 
the tax rate for State purposes fixed by act of the General 
Assembly or interfere in any wise with the collection of taxes/ 1 
On the other hand, it is rather imperiously and brashly asserted 
that "anything in the constitution of this State in conflict or 
inconsistent with the provisions of this amendment is hereby 
declared to be inapplicable to the matters and things by this 

» amendment covered and provided for." 
In Minnesota it is plainly declared that freeholders 1 charters 
and general laws shall be in force in the city side by side at the 
same time. While the charter is to be "in harmony with and 
subject to the constitution and laws of the State," general laws 
may be passed for cities of four classes which are defined by the 
constitution, "paramount while in force to the provisions relating 
to the same matter included in the local charter/' Moreover, as 
a further precaution, the city is specially enjoined against passing 
laws to supersede the State provisions "defining or punishing 
crimes or misdemeanors." 

Where the effort has been made to constitute the city "an 
empire within an empire." with not too careful regard for its 
continued obligations to the state t the legislature is as active in 
its interferences as it ever was. The courts have repeatedly 
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declared that a city, although organized under a 
An Empire charter of its own framing, must still submit to 

within an State control. The Supreme Court of Missouri 

Empire. said in 1889: "The legislative power of the State 

is vested in a senate and a house of representa- 
tives, and when it is declared that any city of the required popu- 
lation may frame and adopt a charter for its own government 
the right thus granted and the charter adopted is subject to legis- 
lative control. The proposition that when any such city has 
adopted a charter it is out of and beyond all legislative influence 
cannot be sustained." The Supreme Court of California seems 
to have expressed an undeniable truth when, in passing upon a 
question of right which reached it from one of these self-governing 
cities, it said: "In all matters which may affect the State at 
large, or whenever any legislation is in its judgment appropriate 
for all parts of the State, it [the legislature] possesses all the 
legislative power of the State that has not been specifically 
denied to it, and upon whatever subjects its power to pass a 
general law exists, such general law must be the controlling rule 
of action in all parts of the State and over all its citizens." 

That to avoid needless dispute of authority which the courts 
must constantly arbitrate, some device is required, is obvious 
when regard is had for Minnesota's recent suggestion. In that 
State it is plainly recognized that cities must be under the legis- 
lature's direction as before, and the constitution provides that 
though they may have their freeholders' charters they must at 
the same time live under "general laws," which in their own 
province are to be "paramount while in force to the provisions 
relating to the same matter included in the local charters/ 1 
There can be no dispute here, for whenever the local charter and 
the general law overlap or conflict, the constitution states specifi- 
cally that the general law shall have the precedence. 

There is still by the Minnesota system, however, no room for 
special legislation in reference to cities. To find a system har- 
monizing this idea with the idea of home rule, by which munici- 
palities may within limits determine the character of the laws 
passed for their own government, has been reserved for New 
York. In that State, since the constitution was revised in 1894, 
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the legislature is authorizedJtcTpass special laws 
Hew York's in regard to cities, thus taking account Jof the 

r Constitution. constitutional and inherent differences in munici- 
pal needs, but these special laws as bills must be 
referred to the municipal authorities of the city to which they 
relate. The mayor of the city may give the bill submitted to 
him a public hearing, when all persons interested in the subject 
can appear to present their objections to the measure, should 
they have any to offer. After hearing from both sides he may 
interpose his veto, if he see fit, though this action is without 
effect if the legislature shall choose to pass the measure over bis 
negative, and the governor shall sign it. It becomes a law in 
any case, though in that event it must be expressly declared in 
its title for the information of all whom it may concern that it 
was " passed without the acceptance of the city." 

This constitutional provision legally opens the way to 
special legislation when the State legislature may adjudge it to 
be needful. It requires that all such acts shall be referred to 
the regularly delegated officials within each city whose govern- 
ment the legislature proposes to change, though it recognizes the 
supreme authority of the legislature, the governor and the other 
agenices to which the general welfare has been committed by 
the sovereign people when it provides a method for the enactment 

■ of the law in spite of possible petty local hostility. 
Thus while some difficulties are put in the way of special 
legislation for cities, it is not made wholly impossible. The 
reference of the bill to the locality to be affected by it affords an 
opportunity for public discussion, and should it really be an 
unworthy measure, it is reasonable to think — at least this is the 
underlying theory — that it could not be so easily passed a second 
time in the face of local disapproval. Whatever the final out- 
come of this interesting contest between the city and the State 
regarding municipal government, it is plain that we are all the 
while tending toward results which promise soon to be more 
definite and, it may be hoped, more satisfactory to all the impor- 
tant interests involved, If New York has taken a step in this 
direction and has proven herself wise beyond her sister States in 
the treatment of this question, her example, it may be inferred, 
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will be generally followed throughout the country within the 
next~few years. 

At the moment the balance is on the side of the freeholders' 
charter, but the system up to this time has secured a foothold 
only in the West, where institutions are sometimes fleeting and 
tendencies temporary. In the East, where less faith in democ- 
racy is expressed, and radical measures are not so favorably 
, < regarded, the suggestion that the city be pitted 

Progress in against the State in unhappy combat is not 

the West. enthusiastically received. To the student of 

constitutional law, home rule through city-made 
charters appears to be only one of several not too well considered 
forms of protest against municipal rascality. It is an attempt 
to make city government more simple, to bring the sense of 
responsibility home to the people, and in line with the strong 
modern movement raising the mayor to great power at the 
expense of the council with the purpose of presenting to view 
agents that can be kept under public surveillance and punished 
for their sins. 

Until the cities which frame their own charters can demon- 
strate that their success in government is in some important way 
greater than our success in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, the rest of the country will be skeptical of the worth of 
the system. Method is very little; results are everything, in city 
government, and these are not very brilliant at this writing in 
the cities which have embraced this reform. When all the argu- 
ments have ended and the discussion of forms, theories and 
methods has run its course, the fact remains that that city will 
be the best governed which is in the hands of the most capable 
body of administrators. This will be the final test, whether the 
city shall receive its charter from its own board of freeholders 
or be incorporated under a special or general law of the State 
legislature, and we in the East can afford to await the evidence 
of a material betterment of the West's municipal conditions 
before we decide to follow its bold though very interesting 
example. 



The Municipal Program 

By Dr. DELOS F. WILCOX 
Secretary, Civic Club, Grand Rapids, Mich*, Author *' The American City" 

Seven years ago at the Louisville convention of this League 
Mr. Horace E, Deming, of New York, presented the following 
resolution, which after due consideration was adopted: 

*' Resolved, That the Executive Committee appoint a Com- 
mittee of Ten to investigate and report on the feasibility of a 
Municipal Program, which shall embody the essential principles 
that must underlie successful municipal government, and which 
shall also set forth a working plan or system, consistent with 
American political institutions and adapted to American indus- 
trial and political condition s t for putting such principles into 
practical operation; and said committee, if it find such a 
Municipal Program to be feasible, is instructed to report the 
same, with its reasons therefor, to the League for consideration. 1 ' 

The "Committee of Ten/' as actually made up, had seven 
members, all distinguished citizens of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, In the following year, 1898, this corn- 
Municipal mittee made a preliminary report which formed 
Program the basis for the discussions at the Indianapolis 
Committee. Conference for Good City Government. The 
report was then finally revised and presented to 
the Columbus Conference in 1 899 for adoption. Having received 
the approval of the League, the report of the committee, together 
with various introductory and explanatory papers and discus- 
sions, was published in book form under the name, "A Municipal 
Program," and has for the past five years exerted a far-reaching 
influence upon municipal reform in the United States, 

The Municipal Program is an attempt to crystallize and 
formulate the best American theory as to the right organization 
of municipal government. The Program is not calculated to 
ensure good administration, but to give an opportunity for it. 
The National Municipal League, like all other truly American 
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bodies, is pledged to democracy, and sees no sovereign remedy 
for municipal evils except to give the people a fair chance to 
control their government. If the people are corrupt and bind 
themselves over to the spoilers, there is no remedy in legislation 
and constitution-making. We can only hope that the relentless 
law of compensation, which makes corruption self-destructive, 
and the educational influence of better ideals will in the long ran 
cure the people of evil-mindedness. Indeed, it is unthinkable 
that democracy, if sufficiently intelligent, should become or 
remain corrupt. There is no motive for it. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that the Municipal Program formulated by this League 
should have for its principal purpose to free the popular will, to 
break down the barriers that now hinder us from the realization 
of municipal government of, for and by the people. 

A brief review of the principles of municipal 
Review of the reform as embodied in the Program and illus- 
Principles trated in the recent experiences and present 

Embodied. necessities of American cities may be of value. 

These principles are chiefly the following: 
i. That every city or other local community should have 
the right of self-government in its local affairs without the inter- 
ference of outside governmental or party machinery. 

2. That the city's public property in land, with especial 
reference to franchise rights, should be so safeguarded as to be 
preserved unimpaired for the use of all the people in this and 
future generations. 

3. That all barriers should be removed which prevent the 
popular will from freely and effectively expressing itself as the 
public will. 

4. That municipal administration should be conducted in 
t ho main by a class of public servants who by reason of experience 
and special training are particularly fitted for their official 
duties. 

5. That official responsibility should be so placed through 
Niuipiification of governmental machinery and full publicity of 
ftci-<mutn that the people may hold their public servants to the 
* 11 pi tit ion of the public will with the least possible delay and 
tuuptUlntv. 
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The purpose of " municipal home rule" is simply that the 
people of every city may have a chance to think what they are 
doing and do what they are thinking when they are electing 
local officials and voting on local questions, A clear issue and 
& free judgment are as necessary for the community as for the 
individual. The successful student, the capable 
Home Rule, workman, the useful man in every walk of life, 
is the one who thinks what he is doing and is 
free to do the best there is in him. Surely the functions of city 
government are sufficiently vital and sufficiently complex to 
deserve the honest and careful attention of the people. The 
purpose of home rule is to make this possible. We can all agree 
on the proposition that every community should have the right 
and be held to the duty to attend to its own affairs. The diffi- 
culty comes in formulating a practical program which will care- 
fully delimit the sphere of the state and local governments, 
preserve the integrity of the state and the liberties of the cities, 
and promote efficiency in the conduct of all public affairs. 
Dr. Oberholtzer has reviewed for us the " Home Rule Provisions 
in American Municipal Charters,** so that it will be only necessary 
here to outline the home rule provisions of the Municipal Pro- 
gram and call attention briefly to their practical significance in 
the American city problem of to-day. 

In the first place, then, the Municipal Program confers upon 
mil cities by constitutional guaranty a general grant of govern- 
mental powers, including the same powers of taxation as are 
possessed by the state and the power "to perform and render 
all public services*' subject only to specific limitations by state 
law. In other words, the rule that a municipal corporation is a 
body with enumerated powers to be strictly construed is reversed, 
and any function not specifically forbidden by state law may be 
undertaken by a city. The necessity for this change lies in the 
fact that municipal functions cannot be successfully enumerated. 
It would be folly to pass a law setting forth in detail the various 
kinds of things a man may do. The only practical method is 
for the law to enumerate the things a man shall not do. The 
fame rule holds good in regard to local government, The Con- 
stitution of the United States reserves to the individual common- 
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wealths the indeterminate, unrmrmerated powers of government 
In like mamer the individual commonwealths, after conferring 
upon their central governments such powers and functions as 
are necessary for the general welfare, should reserve to the local 
communities the indeterminate and txnemrmerated powers of 
government. Going cne step farther, the local c ommiimtifS 
should choose the necessary public functions and r eser ve to the 
individual citizens such freedom of action as is possible after 
the public necessities or ration, commonwealth and city have 
been satisfied. This is the logical and practically necessary 
scheme of "a government of the people. Tor the people and by 
the people." Not only is this clear in theory, but it is illustrated 
every year in the futile attempt of some legislature to spin oat 
all the minute details of authority required by a modern city, 
and by the constant limitation of municipal functions on account 
of the absence from city charters of clauses granting specific 
authority to perform some unforeseen public service. 

In the second place, the Municipal Program requires every 
state legislature to enact a general municipal corporations law, 
and offers a draft of such a law. This general 
A General act is to be applicable to all the cities of the 

Muni* ipal state, and be operative in such cities as adopt 

Corporations it by popular vote. The Constitution and laws 
Law. of the United States do not discriminate between 

Kansas and Ohio, Nevada and New York, or 
Delaware and Texas. All the States have equal powers within 
their sphere of jurisdiction. In like manner there is no need, 
with a general grant of powers, for special charters from the 
state legislature to cities of various sizes and locations. The 
requirement of a general act governing cities gives wholesome 
encouragement to the legislature to refrain from interference 
with the affairs of individual cities. 

In the third place, the Municipal Program puts a direct and 
powerful check upon such interference,, while not absolutely 
prohibiting it under all circumstances. It is provided that all 
legislative acts applicable to less than all of the cities of the state 
shall require a two-thirds affirmative vote for passage and shall 
then be submitted by the legislature to the council of every city 
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affected by them* Unless approved by the council within sixty 
days, or, failing such approval, repassed by the legislature within 
thirty days thereafter by a three-fourths vote of all the legis- 
lators from the state outside of the cities affected and a two- 
thirds vote of all, such special acts cannot go into effect. This 
provision is patterned after a provision incorporated in the New 
York constitution of 1894, but is much more stringent and 
would absolutely cut off all special legislation obnoxious to 
cities except under the most extraordinary circumstances. The 
fxamers of the Municipal Program did not go quite the full 
length of cutting off the ultimate authority of the legislature in 
such cases. 

In the fourth place, the Municipal Program reserves to 
every city of more than 25,000 population the right to frame 
and adopt its own charter. This plan is in practical operation 
in varying degrees of completeness in five commonwealths, not 
including Oregon, where the amendment has been passed by 
two legislatures, but not yet submitted to the people. These 
commonwealths contain eight cities with over 100,000 popula- 
tion each, and eight others with more than 25,000. With a 
general grant of powers established in the constitution as well as 
a brief outline of municipal organization, the right of a city to 
frame its own charter comes to be chiefly the right of the people 
to arrange the details of municipal organization and place such 
limitations upon the council and the executive officers of the 
city as seem necessary for the preservation of the people's 
rights. This part of the Municipal Program is often misunder- 
stood as conferring upon aldermen the right to make and amend 
charters. As a matter of fact, the scheme leaves to the people 
of the city the right by means of a constituent convention to 
frame their own charter and put such limitations upon the 
powers of the city council as they see fit. 

As a final guaranty of home rule, the Municipal Program 
strikes a body blow at the interference of political parties in city 
elections. Party machinery is often as persistent as govern* 
mental machinery. And so it is necessary, not only to permit 
cities to perform local public functions, but also to let the people 
think what they are doing when so engaged. For national 
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political parties to intrude in municipal politics and drag irrele- 
vant issues into the decision of local problems is impertinent and 
unmannerly. To prevent this and at least guarantee to the 
people the right to mind their own business in local elections, 
the Program provides that municipal shall be separate from 
state and national elections and that all nominations for munici- 
pal offices shall be made by petition and the names of all candi- 
dates printed together on the ballot without party designations. 
In recent years the struggle for primary reform has been going 
on all over the country. A few important cities now nominate 
their officials by direct vote of the people. Yet a system of 
direct nominations that compels the people of a city to divide 
into parties according to their views on national issues and fight 
out their local battles along these lines is radically wrong. In 
some respects it further encourages the intrusion of national 
politics into local affairs. Free nominations by petition are an 
essential feature of a home rule program. 

The second fundamental principle of the Municipal Program 
is that a city's rights in the streets, parks, waterways and other 

public places should be inalienable so long as 
Franchise these places are needed for public use. They 

Rights. can be alienated under no circumstances except 

by a four-fifths vote of all the members of the 
council approved by the mayor. Franchise grants are limited to 
twenty-one years in order that the rights of a future generation 
to the full and free use of the streets may never again be taken 
away by the corrupt or heedless representatives of this generation. 
In order that the city may in reality retain the full use of its 
property, every city is permitted to exercise the option of oper- 
ating its own franchises if it sees fit. Indeed, the city is exempted 
from all limitations upon its indebtedness for these purposes, 
provided only that it operates its public utilities so that they are 
self-sustaining. To further guarantee the city's rights, every 
franchise-holder is compelled to keep detailed books of account 
open to the inspection of the city and make quarterly financial 
reports to the city comptroller. It needs no argument to satisfy 
us all, I am sure, that the street should be kept "an open road" 
for the common use of all, and that the bartering away of the 
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jfats of future generations to the use of the city's public places 
nothing short of a crime. 

The third great principle of the Municipal Program is that 
i€ will of the people shall prevail. To this end the initiative 
in the adoption or amendment of city charters is 
Direct Popular given to the people by means of petitions signed 
eapoutibility* by a small percentage of the voters. This pro- 
vision alone would open the way for full popular 
>ntrol of local government. But the Program goes further and 
>rovides specifically that on popular petition or otherwise any 
city may establish a system of direct legislation applicable to all 
city matters. The necessity for direct legislation arises from 
peculiar conditions of the times. The representative system 
breaking down because of the immense concentration of the 
control of wealth and its relation to government in franchise 
matters, taxation, regulation, etc. It is practically impossible 
t the average American citizen, with his weakness for gold, to 
resist the tremendous pressure brought to bear upon him when 
elected to public office with ultimate authority to grant special 
mvileges and regulate large enterprises that touch the govern- 
ment in various ways. It is a waste of manhood to subject 
alderman after alderman to such temptations when by the device 
direct legislation we can bring the whole people face to face 
with their enemy. The "enemies of the Republic" are so 
powerful and the crisis we are in so pregnant with disaster that 
the whole people must be organized into a legion of honor to 
fight for civic freedom. 

The fourth principle of the Municipal Program is that city 
officials need to know their business. It is gradually dawning 
upon the American mind that special knowledge 
hintcipal is required to run the machinery of city govern- 

d ministration, ment, if we are to avoid a wreck. It is not 
enough for a man to be a "good fellow" or to 
how to read and write or to be successful in business even, 
make a good city official. The complex machinery of a city 
can be run only by those who know how to do that particular 
thing. Of course policemen and firemen are permanent officials, 
ith special skill gained by training and experience. But the 
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city engineer's force, the employees of the board of health, the 
park superintendent, the water-works employees, the auditing 
clerks, and practically the whole body of municipal officials need 
special knowledge and long experience to give the city the benefit 
of good service. And so the Municipal Program provides that 
" all appointments and promotions in the subordinate adminis- 
trative service of the city, including laborers, shall be made 
solely according to fitness, which shall be ascertained, so far as 
practicable, by examinations that, so far as practicable, shall be 
open competitive examinations," and that "all persons in the 
administrative service of the city, except the mayor, shall hold 
their offices without fixed terms." There is elaborate provision 
for the regulation of the civil service and every effort is made to 
avoid the pitfalls which are found in civil service regulations not 
adequately worked out to fit practical conditions. 

The fifth principle of the Municipal Program is concentra- 
tion of official responsibility. The mayor and council are to be 
the only officials elected by the people, the one 
Definite being made responsible for the whole adminis- 

Offlcial trative service outside of the finance department, 

Responsibility, and the other being given all legislative powers 
not retained by the people themselves. 

The mayor is to appoint and remove all heads of depart- 
ments at pleasure except the comptroller. All subordinate 
administrative officials are appointed by him subject to civil 
service rules, and may be removed by him for reasons stated in 
writing, but not based on religious or political considerations. 
The financial department of the city is to be in charge of the 
comptroller, who is to be elected by the council and be responsible 
to that body. He is to have charge of all auditing and account- 
ing operations, and is required to make annual reports to the 
state fiscal officer according to uniform schedules applying to all 
the cities of the state. Bringing the auditing department under 
the control of the council is calculated to render safe and salutary 
the great concentration of administrative powers in the mayor's 
hands. 

Such are the main features of the Municipal Program 
adopted by this League five years ago. Both time and knowl- 
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edge fall me to make a detailed statement of 
i« of the the use and influence of this Program since its 

rogram. promulgation. It has nowhere been enacted 

into law as a whole, but its influence has been 
felt practically everywhere that charters have been framed, con- 
stitutions revised or municipal reform agitated "under the flag, 1 ' 
It was published in full in Honolulu for the benefit of the 
Hawaiian legislature. It was used by the Havana Charter Com- 
mission and, I believe, by the Porto Rican and Philippine Com- 
missions. It has left marked traces in the new constitutions of 
gtnia and Alabama, and has formed the basis for a sweeping 
amendment to the Colorado constitution. The Charter Com- 
mission of Portland, Ore., used it. The Charter Revision Com- 
mission of New York City adopted some of its provisions. The 
Duiuth and St. Paul charters are in line with it in important 
respects. It has formed the basis of agitation for charter reform 
in Wisconsin, Michigan, Delaware, and doubtless many other 
States. Its experience in Ohio, however, has been unfortunate. 
The Municipal Code Commission in that State was at work at 
the time of the Columbus Conference for Good City Government, 
at which the Program was adopted. Perhaps on account of 
their proximity, the commissioners absorbed so many reform 
ideas that their code was rejected by the Ohio politicians. In 
the Ohio code of 1902, which may be designated as the "Cox 
frame of municipal government," all traces of the influence of 
the National Municipal League were successfully obliterated. 
It is to be hoped that our presence in Chicago will not provoke a 
similar reactionary spirit in proposed Illinois legislation. 

"Corruption is treason!" is Mr. Folk's magnificent challenge 
to battle down in Missouri. Mr. Lincoln Steffens, in his powerful 
portrayal in the April McClure's of Folk's battle with corruption 
has rendered a service to the whole nation. The only way to 
overthrow the "system" is to cut oft its roots. St. Louis is in 
name a home rule city; yet its powers and privileges are very 
scant compared with those given to cities by the Municipal 
Program. Because its home rule is imperfect, Mr. Folk has been 
unable to cut off the local root of the "system." It is only by 
the perfection of local and popular responsibility that "graft" 
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can be eliminated. Fix it so that every valiant patriot can cany 
on a fruitful battle with the forces of evil in his own town, and 
by and by the "system" will fall of its own weight. 

The Municipal Program is an intelligent plan for giving the 
people a fair chance to become and remain free. In the midst 
of the reports of municipal corruption in Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, Chicago and the rest of 
the cities, big and little, we are sometimes asked if after all there 
are not signs of improvement. Our answer must be — Not yett 
Not yet! There is nothing in the general condition of municipal 
affairs in the United States to offer a crumb of comfort to any 
citizen who is not doing his level best for his own city. Our call 
is a call to battle. Civic cleanliness and civic freedom can be 
had only by somebody's sacrificing something. As President 
Hadley has said, we must have a higher order of patriotism—a 
patriotism that will make men, including some big business men,, 
vote and work against their own pecuniary interest for the sake 
of justice and civic honor. But the thing to do is not to get 
frantic, but to coolly and steadily fight for position. That is the 
Municipal Program. 
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The Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting and 
Statistics begs leave to present the following as its fourth report : 

While the committee has held but two formal meetings since 
the last meeting of the League, one in Boston and one in New 
York, it has been instrumental in various ways in forwarding the 
interests of Uniform Municipal Accounting. Thus: <i) At the 
Thirteenth National Conference of State Boards 
Hot Springs of Commissioners for Promoting Uniformity of 
Conference. Legislation in the United States, held at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, August 24, 1903, the chairman 
of this committee {being invited to open the discussion on a 
paper presented by Mr, L. G. Powers, one of the chief statis- 
ticians of the United States Census Bureau, on "A Uniform 
System of Accounting in State, County and Municipal Affairs*') 
was enabled to explain the aims and work of this committee to 
tlic conference. The conference appointed a Special Committee 
on a Uniform System of Accounting in State and Municipal 
Affairs. (2) Five members of the committee, viz; Messrs. Chase, 
Cleveland, Ford, Hart well and Henderson attended a conference 
held last November in Washington, at the invi- 
Wfttatogton tation of S. N. D. North, Director of the Census 
Conference. Bureau, to discuss the best methods of securing 
uniform and comparable statistics relating to the 
wealth, debt, taxation and administration of cities having 
30,000 inhabitants or upwards. The conference, which brought 
together more than thirty men, including auditors, comptrollers, 
statisticians. State and national officials from fifteen different 
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cities, held five sessions during its contiiiuaxice on November 19 and 
30. 1903. A wide range of practical questions relating to uniform 
accounting were discussed with remarkable freedom, earnestness 
and intelligence. The chairman of your c o mmitt ee, who served 
as secretary of the conference, has edited the proceedings of the 
conference, which are to be published by the Census Bureau. 

(3) Messrs. Chase, Cleveland and HartweH,, acting with a 
special committee, to which certain questions relating to the 
classification and terminology of municipal acco unts had been 
referred by Mr. L. G. Powers, of the Census Bureau, aided in 
drawing up a series of definitions that have been embodied in the 
instructions adopted by the Secretary of the State of New York 
for securing uniform financial statistics fr o m second and third- 
class cities in that State. 

(4) In installing improved systems of ac- 
InstAlUtion counting in the cities of Houston (Texas), Okla- 
of Systems. noma City ( Oklahoma) . and St. Joseph (Missouri), 
Messrs. Haskins and Sells, of New York City, 
have had the benefit of the expert advice of Dr. F. A. CleveLnA 
who is a member of your committee. 

(5) Mr. Chase, of your committee, in his professional capacity 
as an expert accountant, has been instrumental in securing the 
adoption in Denver (Colorado) . Minneapolis and Maiden (Massa- 
chusetts), of certain forms and schedules set forth in previous 
reports of this committee. 

At the last meeting of the League your committee was 
instructed to prepare a volume on Uniform Municipal Account- 
ing. The committee has entrusted the preparation of such a 
volume to a special cormnittee. consisting of Messrs. HartweUi 
Cleveland and Woodruff. Circumstances beyond their control 
have prevented the completion of the volume in question, but 
the]/ report progress. They are at work upon a volume in which 
the historical, theoretical and practical aspects of uniform 
accounting will be fully treated, and an abstract given of the 
most significant papers and reports that have appeared on the 
subject. The remainder of this report will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the origin and growth of the present movement for 
promoting uniform municipal accounting. 
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It would be idle to attribute the origin or the success of this 
movement to any person or to any group or association of persons. 

Its sources have been many and various, owing 
Origin of to a growing desire by city officials as well as 

Move meat* advocates of reform to apply the teachings of 

experience to the direction and administration 
of municipal affairs, and the conviction that no city can hope to 
profit either by its own experience or that of other cities, so long 
as its scheme of accounting is slipshod and its departmental 
reports are confused, inadequate and incapable of being co-ordi- 
nated. Accordingly we find that in one city the criticisms of a 
businesslike mayor have resulted in improved statements by the 
city auditor; in another city a progressive comptroller has reor- 
ganized the city's accounts or changed the plan and make-up of 
his annual reports. 

Arguments for central control of the financial reports of 
cities and for the establishment of uniform systems of municipal 

accounting have been drawn from the experi- 
Early Act*. ence of several States whose laws placed the 

accounts of counties under the supervision of 
State officials. In this connection mention should be made of 
the Minnesota act passed in 1878, providing for the appointment 
by the governor of a "public examiner" to examine the accounts 
of State and county officers, with power to enforce a correct and 
uniform system of bookkeeping on the part of county officers, as 
well as of State and banking institutions; the Massachusetts act 
of 1S79, which placed the accounts of certain county officers 
under the supervision of the Savings Banks Commissioner and 
the Massachusetts statute of 1887, which established the office 
of Controller of County Accounts; the provision of the Consti- 
tution of Wyoming, which took effect in 189 a, that the accounts 
of the State, of State institutions and of counties should be sub- 
ject to official supervision by a State Examiner. Both North 
Dakota and South Dakota have enacted laws somewhat similar 
to those of Minnesota and Wyoming, But the most compre- 
hensive statute relating to public accounts and reports is the 
"Uniform Public Accounting Law'* passed by the Legislature of 
Ohio in 190a. The purpose of the act as set forth in its title is 
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"To create a bureau of inspection and supervision of public 
offices, and to establish a uniform system of public accounting, 
auditing and reporting under the administration of the auditor 
of the State." The accounts and reports of all cities and towns, 
as well as all counties, in Ohio, are subjected to the supervision, 
prescription and control of the Auditor of the State. 

Meanwhile, but more particularly within the last five years, 
a keen and widespread interest in municipal problems of every 
kind has manifested itself. Accordingly the subject of uniform 
municipal accounts, reports and statistics has received more and 
more attention from various leagues and associations organised 
to deal with the distinctive interests and needs of cities. 

In an article entitled " State Supervision of Cities," published 
in May, 1895, Professor John R. Commons advocated the estab- 
lishment of "State Municipal Boards' ' having 
Professor supervisory powers as a means for promoting 

Commons' more intelligent city government, and urged that 

Article. one of the principal divisions of such a board 

should be its "Auditing Department, composed 
of experts who should prescribe a system of bookkeeping and 
examine the books of city officers at any time, . . . and make 
reports giving the comparative standing of all cities in the more 
important items of expenditures, revenues, tax rate and debt." 

In the Quarterly Journal of Economics for July, 1896, is 
found an article by Mr. Frederick R. Clow, entitled " Suggestions 
for the Study of Municipal Finance.' ' Mr. Clow, as appears from 
the following extracts from his article, favored the very line of 
policy which this committee has adopted : 

The great need is for better financial reports, and that need should 
be made known to officials at every opportunity. A good financial 
report requires some labor and expense, and skill in handling municipal 
statistics. 

For my own work, and that of a few students, I have outlined the 
following plan: (1) Clearly separate and distinguish the functions of 
activities of a local government. (2) Include under 
Professor Clow's each function all the expenditure it occasions, also all 
Suggestions. the revenue it yields. (3) Divide both expenditure and 

revenue into ordinary and extraordinary, the Utter 
including such items as the purchase of land, construction of permanent 
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rorks, payment of debt, and receipts from kase or sale of land. (4) Com- 
dne the score or two of functions into groups according to their relations 
o each other. This makes the separation of functions a scheme of 
Li vision and subdivision, {5) Give a statement of assets and liabilities. 

Existing classifications, both home and foreign, are based on the 
irrangement for administrative purposes, and so furnish no basis for a 
ogical classification. At the risk of being pronounced an unpractical 
theorist, I shall take a theory of government as a starting point. 

Wagner, FinanMwtssenschaft, i, 64-68 , divides the functions of gov- 
ernment into two classes: (t) The police duty, or provision for public 
safety, Rechts- und Machtsuwck; (2) promoting public welfare, Cultur- 
und Wohljahrtszweck, Then he adds two others which are necessary to 
lecure these: (1) The maintenance of the general government; (2) a 
Scandal system to provide resources for all the functions of government. 
5o he would classify expenditures under the following heads: (1) Main- 
tenance of the government; (2) public safety; (3) public welfare; and 
(4) financial system. 

Following Wagner in part, I would classify the functions of a local 
jovemment as follows: 

I, The immediate functions of self-maintenance, requiring a legis- 

Re, executive officers, a financial system, certain material equipment, 
cms, and the sustaining of suits in court, 
il. The ultimate functions of meeting the needs of the community, 
1. Services to other governments, ft. g,, collecting taxes, conducting 
elections. 



ick. 



a. Care of certain classes of its residents ! criminals, poor, defectives, 



3. Providing for the public welfare. 

(a) General services. 

(1) Public safety; courts, police, militia, fire protection, inspection 
if food and buildings, regulation of dangerous pursuits, and sanitary 
treasures. 

(2) Public convenience: bridges, streets, parks, lighting and cleaning 
he same, sewers, and removing garbage. 

(3) Higher objects: schools, libraries, public celebrations, documents, 
knd monuments . 

(b) Quasi-private undertakings: water- works, gas and electric light- 
v street railway, market, wharf, and ferry. For practical work the 

xpenditures may be divided into six classes: (1) Maintenance of the 
orernmentL (2) care of certain classes; (3) public safety; (4) public 
venience; (5) higher objects; and (6) quasi-private undertakings. 
Thus in compliance with the other directions, the statistics for each 
:!am are arranged in some such schedule as the following, which is appli- 
cable to class I : 



tfr* 
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rv v*s& oe *£ the c&asaes are finally entered into a summary, alio 

*i *vn&)£ V V v^ua *> expect any considerable number of American 
ciltt* ^*>^v iv> mtfcf tbwr rqpalar financial repo rts on such a plan as has 
Knn^ >mw ^i****** *tr m3«vi. ae any other one plan. But such a plan 
t& w,^ AMtttMNS* *? rtofmax The federal census has made a good 
N^wv.^ **. Ytttfr.H^aC ttaxasws. and its figures tor 1890, with all their 
»W*»v *x *.v a raw ,*c sfciyr.isinc: oq local nuance. If the statistics were 
*va>V *w\.m^v vc ihf i&rspfr % tt«* and for some typical small cities, 
wV*\£.\x fo*v*. **,! ^Aar-Siw. ibf =>^5i essential thing would be accom* 
^Vv. I. av.v w.\-i.w«?.. cr^ar^atkia. Hke the National Municipal 
\ «^w o* ^v a: ; V £"**; «:*«««!$. should undertake such a work, 
v* * '> * ' o $V x, » s v - **•** * ^>i*i rcjCAaKy he induced to co-operate. With 
»v.vn 0w N.< i^ :-♦- '?;ts\v :** «\"<^: oc recasting the figures of the city's 
w jj\s. «, > a *(sn\n. * iv ; *.* :V ,Srafi.r!f»I ?.^r=i =dght be done gratis by the city. 

V« *w. \l aav^t :>**: Mr CIv>w. in 1896. suggested (1) that 
vV \i ( ^u \U\w,\*. -<*£» sbottki devise a scheme for 
Ws'v,' • v c Nn. <v- -^ww x rrrzrjctr^il ^.ncial operations and (2) 
v v .n N v* v> c «kv,svs5\" ;**r^r?s >£ :he schedules which have 
^sv.* v\v^ 'vwv - : v !wrs x this committee, beginning 

\w * V "\vc< \* a :V Xj^ocjC Municipal League held in 
W*Uuun*v. -« vvsv V- y^soerck\V Ho&» in a paper on "State 

Am-vs a Mu.r^ctrjLl Coctrol/* noted: (1) That 
lav HwHV \k ;\\x :ie xVvaraec oc Xcw York appointed 

4\ wvW < *v >\^i^^>5S3Cc^ Tv> focrsBiiate a uniform charter 

•s* ci*«* a ;i# jeoni and third classes, and to 
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! other legislation to improve the government of such cities; 
lat the two commissions had reported different forms of 
*r, but (3) had united in recommending the creation by 
f a "State municipal government board*' authorized to 
■ibe uniform methods of bookkeeping and of keeping sta- 
I and a form of report for every municipal department; 
id that the Legislature of 1896 had failed even to debate 
f the bills proposed by the two commissions, 
Tie League of American Municipalities, at its convention 
n Detroit in August, 1898, passed a series of resolutions 

> strongly recommending legislation to secure a 

of uniform system of accounting in cities. In 

Lean December, 1898, at the meeting of the National 

;ipilities. Municipal League, a preliminary draft of a model 

municipal corporations act, presented by a 
d committee of the League, was discussed at length. It 
Tovided in Article II, Section 15, under the head of "City 
rats" that "every city shall keep books of account and 
stated financial reports at least as often as once a year to 
State Comptroller or other fiscal officer), in accordance with 
and methods prescribed by him which shall be applicable 
cities within the State . . . such reports shall be printed 
»art of the public documents of the State , etc/* The same 
don is found in the municipal corporations act and the 
tutional amendments of the Municipal Program which were 
ed by the National Municipal League at its meeting in 
ibus, Ohio, in 1899, at which meeting no less than five 

papers relating to municipal accounting were 
war read. These papers are to be found in the pub- 

*■ lished proceedings of the Columbus meeting of 

ibutiom. the League, Among them the paper of Professor 

L, S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania* 
*ublic Accounting Under the Proposed Municipal Program,** 
thy of special mention, for the reason that it contained an 
line for a summarised statement of receipts and expendi- 
many of whose features have since been adopted by 
accountants and city comptrollers as the basis for 
tved forms of report, on the recommendation of this com- 
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mittee. The backbone of the forms adopted by the State 
Auditor of Ohio, under the act of 1 902 , is derived from Dr. Rowe's 
"Outline" of 1899. 

In October, 1898, Mr. August Hermann, of Cincinnati, in his 
presidential address on " Rates of Taxation in the Larger Cities 

of the United States," before the American 
The American Society of Municipal Improvements, pointed out 
Society of the need of a uniform system of municipal 

Municipal accounts. In July of the same year the United 

Improvements. States Department of Labor was authorized by 

Act of Congress "to compile and publish annually 
an abstract of the main features of the official statistics of the 
cities of the United States having over 30,000 inhabitants." The 
department has published tables entitled "Statistics of Cities" 
which relate chiefly to receipts, expenditures, and debt, for the 
years 1898, 1899, 1900 and 1901, respectively. The preparation 
of "Statistics of Cities," which has been taken over recently by 
the permanent Census Bureau of 'the United States, is proceeding 
on lines traceable to the inquiries begun by the Department of 
Labor five years ago. 

In 1900, at the Milwaukee meeting of the National Municipal 
League, three papers on Uniform Municipal Accounting were 

presented, and it was reported that a dozen 
The National national associations had appointed committees 
Municipal to consider the matter or proposed to appoint 

League's such committees. The League authorized the 

Activities. appointment of a special committee " to consider 

the subject of municipal accounts and statistics; 
to confer with similar committees representing other organiza- 
tions ; to prepare and report such methods or systems of munici- 
pal accounting and collection of municipal statistics as might 
seem most desirable to it." 

The National Municipal League's Committee on "Uniform 
Municipal Accounting and Statistics" was appointed early in 
1 90 1, and has been a working committee ever since. 

In general terms the work of the committee may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) The committee has made three reports 
namely, in 1901, 1902, and 1903, in which definite forms of 
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ules for summarizing receipts, expenditures, debt, liabilities 
ind assets of cities are set forth and recommended for trial; 
*) through certain of its members, notably Messrs. Raskins, 
jhase and Ford, the committee has been instrumental in sug- 
gesting and in some instances in securing the adoption of 
mproved methods of bookkeeping and improved forms of 
sporting municipal financial operations; (3) the committee's 
schedules have been put to the test of actual use by a number 
)f comptrollers and auditors, who have published reports in 
iccordance with the forms recommended by the committee; and 
[4) the discussion of the whole subject has been promoted by the 
success of the committee in inducing a considerable number of 
persons to prepare papers which have been presented at the last 
;hree annual meetings of the League* The published proceed- 
ings of the National Municipal League in the period 1901-1903 
contains the reports referred to, besides ten papers relating to 
Hie phase or another of the subject of city accounts and reports. 

The following is a list of published reports and studies in 

which one or more schedules peculiar to the 

Ote of the Uniform System of the National Municipal 

League's League have been used in stating or restating 

Schedules. 6nancial data found in actual reports of city 

officials. 

1* Baltimore, Report of the City Comptroller, (a) for the 
fiscal year 1001, (b) for the fiscal year 1903. 

7. Boston, (a) Monthly Bulletin of the Statistics Depart- 
ment, Vol. IV, No. 6, Receipts and Expenditures of the City of 
Boston and the County of Suffolk for the fiscal year 1900-01; 
[b) Ibid., VoL V, No. 7, Receipts and Expenditures of the City 
y( Boston and County of Suffolk from the fiscal year 1902-03, 
with Comparative Summaries for the fiscal years 1900^01 and 
1901-02; (c) Receipts, Appropriations and Expenditures of the 
Zity of Boston for the fiscal year ending January 31, 1902, in 
appendix of Report by Harvey S* Chase to the Mayor of Boston 
hi May 8, 1902. 

3. Brooktine (Massachusetts) Report of Expert Accountant 
[Harvey S. Chase) appointed by the Selectmen to examine the 
counts of the town of Brookline, 1901-02. 
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4. Cambridge, Report of the City Auditor, showing Receipts 
and Expenditures for the year ending November 30, 1902. 

5. Chicago, Comptroller's Forty-sixth Annual Report, year 
ended December 31, 1902. 

6. Newton (Massachusetts) Report of City Auditor for the 
year ending December 31, 1900. See Appendix arranged by 
Harvey S. Chase. 

7. New York, Report to the Commissioner of Accounts by 
Worthington C. Ford and Frederick B. De Berard, on Defects of 
the Financial Statements of the City of New York, with sugges- 
tions for Improved Forms, 1903. 

The Uniform System of the National Municipal League is 
not a system of accounting. As a committee we have not 

attempted to elaborate a system of bookkeeping 
Uniform to supplant existing systems that are objee- 

Reports. tionable or inadequate, but rather to devise a 

practicable, generalized scheme for summarizing 
the accounts of any city, whatever its system of bookkeeping 
may be, in the form of "a model comptroller's report," so to 
speak. Recognizing the great diversity of functions performed 
by departments bearing the same name and the heterogeneous 
and misleading character of American municipal reports, as a 
class, the policy of our committee has been one of cautious 
experiment. Our schedules have not yet reached their final 
form. Though we have increased their number, the schedules 
we have recommended for trial have been avowedly tentative 
and necessarily elastic in their nature. Moreover, we have 
always sought to have them put to the test of actual use. As I 
have just indicated, they have been so tested, in one form or 
another, in summarizing the annual reports of a considerable 
number of dissimilar cities. In Ohio their practicability will be 
tested by a still larger number of cities organized alike under a 
uniform municipal code. 

Two features which were emphasized in Mr. Clow's article 
and in Professor Rowe's "Outline" presented to the League at 

Columbus in 1899, constitute the most character- 
Characteristic istic features of the schedules of the Uniform Sys- 
Features. tern of the National Municipal League. They are 

(1) the division of receipts and expenditures into 
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two classes, viz: ordinary and extraordinary, and (2) the "group- 
feature,'* #„ e., the grouping of receipts and expenditures of the 
several departments under certain general heads, e* g., general 
government, public safety, public works, etc, according to the 
functions sub served by the departments grouped under such heads. 
I may add that the Statistics Department of Boston in its various 
publications relating to the financial statistics of the city, has since 
its establishment in 1897 uniformly set forth receipts and expen- 
ditures under the four heads of ordinary, extraordinary, trust 
funds, and bookkeeping items (temporary accounts); that it 
proposed a group-system in its first report in 1898, after confer* 
encewith Dr. Rowe, whose *' Outline*' was not published till a 
year later; and that in certain of its publications it has employed 
& group-system of its own, e, g + , "Special Publication No. 5, 
Actual Receipts and Expenditures of Boston for the Thirty Years 
1870-1899/' 

The efforts of the Department of Labor in the period 1898* 

*9oa t and the present investigation of the United States Census 

Bureau touching the wealth, debt, and taxation 

of cities, without directly suggesting new or 

improved forms of accounting, must inevitably 

lead to the improvements in municipal book- 

* e *ping and the form of financial reports. The reiterated 

^'^Jftands of the Census Bureau for information to serve as the 

k^sis of comparison of all cities having over 30,000 inhabitants 

**" lead city accountants and city auditors in sheer self-defence 

* the adoption of better methods, and the thanks and approval 

***ieh such action will evoke from their fellow-citizens, the plain 

Jejx wno want plain statements and the officials who desire to 

£* v e the people the worth of their taxes, and the large and con- 

*^ntly increasing class of students of municipal problems and 

^*^irs will convince them that their well-doing is appreciated 

***«! stimulate them to continue therein. 

To recapitulate, the movement for securing reasonable uni- 

^^TTtuty in municipal accounts was quickened, if not engendered, 

"3T %ht earlier movement which led to the enactment of the Min- 

***©ta law providing for the central control of county accounts 

^^dity.five years ago. Interest in the whole question of public 
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accounts and statistics (more particularly those which relate to 
cities) has been intensified as well as extended through the dis- 
cussions and recommendations of the numerous national associa- 
tions that have come into being within the last dozen years, e. {., 
the League of American Municipalities, the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements, and the National Municipal League. 
The stage of criticism and vague suggestion has run its course, 
and has given place within the last three years to the stage of 
definite plans, patient investigation and well-ordered experiment. 
In the light of past achievements and of present undertakings we 
may well anticipate a wider and clearer apprehension of the 
situation by the general public on the one hand, and on the other 
hand by city officials, expert accountants and other special 
students of municipal affairs, whose aid has been enlisted in the 
campaign for securing a reasonable uniformity in municipal 
accounts and statistics. That campaign has already yielded 
important practical results. We may reasonably anticipate still 
larger results in the future, by reason of the interest which the 
investigations and reports of the United States Census Bureau, 
are certain to evoke, and in consequence of the active measures 
taken within the last year to introduce improved systems of 
accounting and of making financial reports in several important 
cities, e. g. f St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Denver, as well as in all 
cities of the second and third classes in the State of New York. 

The movement whose growth and development have been, 
sketched in this paper has derived much of its significance and 
force from the wider movement of which it forms a part, viz .the 
movement for making the government of American cities honest, 
intelligent and efficient. The officers of the National Municipal 
League may well be congratulated upon the honorable and influ- 
ential part they have played in promoting the progress of both 
the larger and the lesser movements, and be encouraged to per- 
severe in their efforts to develop a higher type of civic patriotism* 1 
throughout the land. 




What Constitutes Reasonable Uni- 
formity in Municipal Accounts 
and Reports 



By Professor FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND 

University of New York 



The primary purpose of political organization is Govern- 
ment — the establishment of social order. In democratic society 
is accomplished through the creation of a public corpora- 
A corporate public agent being organised and equipped 
i maintain social order, its machinery is then utilized to render 
Lch other service as the members of the community, in their 
vera! private capacities, cannot with equal advantage perform 
themselves. 

The administrative functions undertaken by municipal cor* 
>orations are of three general classes, viz.: (t) Those exercised 
in the interest of established order and social 
Common necessity; (a) those which pertain to social 

Functions betterment or social elevation; and (3) those 

Undertaken by which have to do with social economy. Welfare, 
Municipalities, therefore > as comprehended within the meaning 
of modern municipal citizenship, and as con- 
served by municipal administration, must include all of these 
institutional purposes and activities. 

A corporation is a lifeless, bloodless, legal fiction. It is a 
person of sovereign powers — without the ability, however, to 
exercise these powers except through living human agents. But 
these living corporate agents are impotent to exercise powers not 
granted; and again, they are unable to perform the functions 
granted or assigned to the corporation, except by means of the 
physical equipment suited to the accomplishment of the cor- 
porate en 

It is in this situation that the advanatge of corporate poli- 
te) 
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tical organization lies. The political powers of government, 
(those which pertain to the form of corporate organization, and 
to the exercise of other electorial functions) are retained within 
the direct or indirect control of the people whose welfare the 
corporation is to serve; the active administration of the affairs 
of the corporation is left to agents thus selected or appointed 
with authority to direct its functions and to enforce its rights. 

To become effective as a public corporation, the service of a 
municipality (i. e., the living agents into whose hands the 
corporate powers and physical equipment are 
Uniformity in placed) must be organized around the func- 
Form of Cor- tions undertaken. And the community inter- 
porate Organi- ests of one politically organized legal society 
zation of Muni- being similar to the community interests of 
cipalities. another, the functions to be performed by the 

corporation organized to serve these interests 
are similar; for the same reason the structural and legal form of 
municipal Governments bear a close resemblance. 

Common provisions for the exercise of political functions 
are found in constitutional and legal enactments for "the 
election and appointment of officers." Common provisions 
for the exercise of administrative functions are found in the 
creation of departments and bureaus. Distributing the various 
political offices and the several bureaus and departments of cor- 
porate activity in such manner that they may be exhibited in 
relations to these common functions exercised, an outline classi- 
fication would appear as follows: 

I. General Organization: 

i. For Elections and Appointments. 
2. For General Officers and Offices. 
(i) Mayor. 

(2) Council. 

(3) Municipal Courts. 

(4) Law Officers. 

(5) Finance Officers. 

(6) City Hall and general officers. 

(7) Department of public supplies. 

(8) Public printing. 

(9) Miscellaneous. 




For the maintenance of Order and Necessity. 
(i) Protection of life, health and property. 

( i ) Police department . 

(a) Fire department. 

( j) Fire and police telegraph. 

(4) Public pounds. 

{5) Health department. 

(6) Insane hospital. 

(7) Cemeteries and crematories, 
(&) Bureau of inspection. 

(0) Militia and armories. 
(10) Miscellaneous. 

(a) Public charities and corrections. 
( t ) H omes f o r the aged , 
(a) Orphan homes, 

(3) Institutions for defective youths, 

(4) Public lodging houses. 
(|) Outdoor relief. 

(6) Prisons and reformatories. 
{7) Work houses. 

(8) Miscellaneous. 

{3) Public highways and sewers. 

(1) General organization. 

(a) Opening and grading of streets. 

(3) Maintenance and repairs of streets, 

(4) Maintenance and repairs of sidewalks. 
{5) Street lighting. 

(6) Street cleaning, 

(7) Snow removal- 

(5) Street sprinkling, 

(9) Refuse collection and disposal. 

(10) Sewers and sewage disposal. 

(11) Miscellaneous, 
a. For Social Betterment, 

(1) Public Education, 

(1) Elementary schools, 

(a) Kindergartens, 

(b) Grade schools* 

(c) Trade schools. 

(d) Special courses of elementary instruction, 
(a) Schools of higher instruction. 

(a) High schools, 

(b) Training schools. 

(c) City college*. 
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(3) Miscellaneous. 

(a) Free lectures. 

(b) Other educational*services. 

(2) Public libraries, art gaUeriesJandJmuseuxns. 

(1) Public libraries. 

(2) Public art galleries. 

(3) Public museums. 

(4) Other. 

(3) Public recreation. 

(1) Public parks. 

(2) Public playgrounds and gymnasium* 

(3) Public baths. 

(4) Public celebrations. 

(5) Miscellaneous. 

3. For Social Economy. 

(1) Municipal Industries. 

(1) Water works. | ^^ 

(2) Gasworks. 

(3) Electric light plants. 

(4) Municipal heating. 

(5) Street railways. 

(6) Municipal subways. 

(7) Municipal conduits. 

(8) Municipal markets. 

(9) Miscellaneous. 

(2) Municipal Investments. 

(1) Real estate. 

(2) Stocks and bonds. 

(3) Other investments. 

In none of the cities do we have all of the departments ^^ 
service above shown ; but , in all of them in so far as the service ^^* 
organized, the relations indicated are present. From the poii^^ 
of view of functions undertaken and of organic provisions mad 
to perform these functions, therefore, a common basis for 
fication is found with which all the data pertaining to either th^^ 
political or administrative activities must be associated. 

The form and classification of accounts are necessarily^ 
determined by the form of organization. Municipal administra — 
tion is largely a matter of business. In a free society the service* 
employed by a public corporation must be voluntary and, there^ 
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fore, a subject of contract-*!, e., one of offer and acceptance. 
In most of its aspects the exercise of administrative powers rests 
on bargain and sale, while even in its political and governing 
functions the corporation must have financial support, The 
character and efficiency of administration must 
Uniformity of in large measure depend on the character of 
Clftititcfttioa, business judgment exercised by those in admin- 
istrative control; in an institution having such 
variety of transactions and such complexity of organization (one 
whose business in the aggregate mounts to many thousands or 
even millions of dollars) the exercise of sound official discretion 
depends on a system of financial account and statistical report 
which will not only record each transaction in its proper admin- 
istrative relation, but which will also reflect, in properly classi- 
fied summaries, the net administrative results. 

Municipal accounting has been defined as a method 
employed by a city for the purpose of recording its business 
transact ions, and finally co-ordinating these data around prob- 
lems of administration. A system of accounts employed by a 
c «v, if true to this purpose must, like the administrative service 
*tseli, take its form and character from the form and character 
°f corporate functions exercised, The same is true of statistical 
r *Ports. As a principle of uniform classification in municipal 
ae counts and reports, this is not stated as a possibility but as an 
administrative necessity. Such uniformity as is found in the 
fractions undertaken by the various municipalities, and such as 
** reflected in common forms of organization, require that the 
Sonera] categories for the final summaries of account and statis- 
lc al report in one city be similar to those of another. This is 
**** assumption which lies at the foundation of the work of the 
^tnmittee of Uniform Municipal Accounts and Statistics of the 
*"*tional Municipal League. 

Proceeding from this assumption, the Committee of the 

**^^gtie on uniform municipal accounts and statistics has till 

recently turned its energies entirely toward the 

^hedules of discovery of those functions and forms of organi- 

*k* Committee, zation that are common to municipalities. For 

guidance they have gone to the charters and 
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^organic laws; they have also availed themselves of the results of 
research of political scientists, and of the experience of profes- 
sional accountants and officers of municipal control. Each 
result has thus been brought to a critical test. So useful woe 
the schedules of classification thus formulated, that, from the 
date of their first publication, they have been utilized by cities 
attempting to restate their reports. In fact, the progress of 
the work of the Committee may be traced in the new classifi- 
cation from time to time adopted by municipalities. To-day 
there are no less than eighty cities whose financial statements 
bear the stamp of the work of the League; and the United 
States Census officers have made use of them in the collection 
and classification of municipal statistics. At the last conference 
of the League it was thought the success of this part of the 
work of the Committee warranted an enlargement of the scope 
of their labor. The Committee was therefore continued and 
instructed to report in outline a complete system of municipal 
.accounts and reports. 

It is to be held in mind that to this time no attempt had been 
made by the Committee to apply its classification to any part of 
the accounts of a city, nor to any part of a municipal report 
except to " Receipts" and " Disbursements." And the use that 
has been made of the schedules by the cities themselves has 
largely been of the same sort. Till the time of the last annual 
conference of the League only three cities had adopted complete 
systems of accounts, to which any attempt was made to apply the 
classification of the League, and two of these systems were then 
in process of installation. The City of Chicago was the only city 
having such a system of accounts that had made a report, and in 
this (the Comptroller's report for 1902) the application made of 
the schedules had been to Revenues and Expenses of the City, 
instead of the transactions of the Treasury (i. e., to Receipts 
and Disbursements). The " larger work" to be undertaken 
by the Committee, therefore, as before, was in the nature of 
pioneering. 

To answer the specification of "completeness" the Com- 
mittee must outline a plan by which all of the transactions per- 
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taining to municipal activity may be classified — 
Tb* Larger i. e. ( it must not only include the transactions of 

Work of the the Treasury and mark the flow of cash t but it 
:om miuee. must also take into account the transactions and 
the properties pertaining to every other depart- 
nt and municipal relation. The success of the Committee 
introducing a '* uniform' * system must depend on the adop- 
icm of a classification of detailed accounts from which the 
central controlling officers may bring the work of the bureaus 
departments into relation with the common problems of 
icipal administration, and which in turn might be used as a 
for financial report. To accomplish such a task, to devise 
schedules which may be acceptable and serve as a basis for uni- 
form accounting, will require years of continuous effort and must 
reflect the technical knowledge and experience of a large com- 
munity in interest. The service which the Committee hopes to 
render is one of bringing this knowledge and experience together 
and of expressing it in intelligible form. 

The initial work of the Committee was to obtain a formula- 
tion which might serve as a working hypothesis for discussion 
and by means of which this experience might be drawn out in 
conference. The scope of the Committee^ investigation was to 
include the physical and operative statistics of cities, as well as 
their financial accounts and reports. At the first meeting held, 
the first draft of that part of the program which pertained to 
Statistics was assigned to the chairman (Dr, Hart well, head of the 
Statistical Department of the City of Boston) and the prelimi- 
nary draft of the outline of Accounts and Financial Reports was 
assigned to the Secretary* 

The application of schedules of uniform classification to a 
complete system of accounts and finally the evolution and state- 
ment of principles of uniformity, requires that we first ascertain 
the categories of classification common to municipal accounting. 
Accounts being devised as an aid to clear thinking about the 
affairs of a city, the discernible uniformity that may exist must 
have reference to the elements of common interest in admini- 
stration. 

As before suggested, we have to deal with a corporation — a 

u 
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legal entity with sovereign powers and proprietary rights, the 
purpose of whose creation is to render service to 
Uniformity in the community, but which can exercise powers 
Principles of only through officers and agents equipped with 
Accounting. the physical means necessary to make them 
effective. This corporation, therefore, so far as 
its business is concerned, has two distinct relations, the one 
being with respect to its own proprietorship, (its assets and its 
liabilities), the other being the business aspect of its operations, 
(the corporate income and expenses). 

Reflecting these two relations there have grown up two 
distinct systems of account, either of which may be used, and 
either of which may be complete. The most primitive of these 
is what is known as a single-entry system; it attempts to exhibit 
in form of final statement one relation only — that of asset and 
liability. That is, in a single-entry system of account, its final 
summaries are set up in what is known as a balance-sheet, or an 
exhibit of present proprietary conditions; in its final statement 
it attempts to give an instantaneous photograph of the cities 1 
properties and financial obligations. The other, known as the 
double-entry system, attempts not only to state relations of 
asset and liability, but also to give a classified summary of 
operations. In this a financial biograph is given of the fiscal 
period as an instantaneous photograph of conditions at its 
close. Before we attempt to outline a scheme of uniformity 
of accounting, therefore, it is necessary to decide as to which of 
these two systems of account will be used. And this in turn 
must again be decided by appeal to corporate purposes. 

What are the administrative interests common to muni- 
cipalities? Are statements reflecting corporate conditions in 
terms of asset and liability, sufficient? What arie the prob- 
lems about which both electors and responsible municipal offi- 
cers must exercise discretion? Generally speak- 
Administrative ing, there are two classes of administrative 
Problems problems pertaining to the management of 

Common to every public corporation: (i) The citizen, in 
Municipalities, his judgment of the administration, and the 
controlling officer, in the performance of his 
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duty, wish to know whether or not the corporation, as an agent 
of general welfare, has rendered the best service of which it is 
capable at the least cost; (2) and, as a corporation it being 
necessary to own properties and intrust its funds and equipment 
to its officers and agents, all parties in interest desire to know 
whether or not this proprietorship has been protected against 
misuse and infidelity of officers. To supply the data essential 
to intelligent judgment, therefore, a complete double-entry 
system of accounts is necessary. 

From this we may proceed to a consideration of the essen- 
tials common to a double-entry system. Accounts being a 
method of collecting, classifying and co-ordinating business data, 
we look to the adequacy of means. A complete system of 
accounts would require that every transaction be recorded. 
This should be done by the person in charge if possible, at least 
by the bureau or department in which the transaction arises. 
A chronological record of events kept in each department, how- 
ever, could be of little use to anyone. To utilize this record and 
to adapt it to the purposes of control, the various transactions 
must be classified, and having been classified they must then be 
brought into statements of final account in a central office. 
Both the **original entry** and the first * 'classification "Jmust take 
place in the department, From this the classified result is 
reported to the central office — the items contained in this 
classified report must be ' 'posted*' to the central or controlling 
accounts. The classification of " controlling accounts M therefore 
must determine the classification of the " detailed account M of 
transactions in the departments. 

We now come to the classification of the "controlling 
accounts.'* These being organized around the two general 
administrative categories, (viz.: "municipal economy** and "mu- 
nicipal proprietorship"); within these two general categories 
there are also some common interests which require uniformity 
in statement. The relations of economy are determined, (1) by 
comparison of expenses with income provided and (2) by com- 
parison of expenses with the statistics of service performed. 
This not only introduces us into the categories of expense and 
income P but also into the other branch of the Committee's 
investigation, viz., physical and operative statistics. 
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Confining ourselves to the accounting side of the problem, 
all cities derive their income for the support of Government from 
about the same sources, viz: from taxes, licen- 
Common Class- ses, and miscellaneous fees of departments, etc 
ification of Organizing accounts of income accruing for the 

Income and use of a city during a fiscal period according to 
Expenses. sources, we have a common basis for the classi- 

fication of revenues. Statements of taxes aie 
taken from the tax levies; licenses may be taken from license 
registers; and the miscellaneous fees, etc., are reported from the 
several bureaus and departments. For the statement of mis- 
cellaneous revenues, the schedules of the League would form a 
common basis for classification. The expenses are also recorded 
in the office of the Comptroller in the form of expense vouchers, 
etc., or are reported from the department. Here again the 
schedules of the League, based on administrative relations 
common to municipalities, may serve as a guide; and such a 
classification would be of the highest utility — it may be said is 
absolutely necessary to getting at relations of economy of 
administration when reduced to cost of units of service by com- 
parison with the operative statistics. 

One of the most important proprietary relations of a public 
corporation, and one which involves a problem most serious to 
the officer as well as the citizen, is that of ability 
Common Basis of the Government to meet its maturing obliga- 
tor Classifi- tions. A proper accounting of this relation 
-cation of Asset requires a classification of assets and liabilities 
And Liability in such manner that the properties intended as 
Accounts. equipment, or for continued use in the business, 

may be segregated and set apart from assets to 
which the city may look as a means of payment. Quite as 
important also is a classification of liabilities in such manner 
that the current or maturing liabilities may be distinguished 
from those long-time obligations that are not a current charge. 
These relations having been set up, judgment as to the ability of 
the Government to meet its maturing obligations requires that 
the current liabilities be compared with the assets available to 
meet them. The classification of the current asset and liability 
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accounts should be similar in the accounts of cities for the reason 
that the assets are derived from similar sources, and the con- 
tractural and legal liabilities are similar in kind. If such com- 
parisons are to be made, therefore, there must be uniformity in 
the general controlling accounts of current asset and liability. 

The long-time liabilities are usually incurred for purposes 
of equipment or permanent improvement. The general classi- 
fication of equipment used by the cities being the same, uni- 
formity in the controlling accounts of both bonded debt, and of 
the permanent asset accounts follows— and in the schedules of 
the League may be found a common outline as well as a common 
nomenclature. In conclusion it may be said that whatever be 
the difference in forms of records used for "original entries" of 
transactions in the various bureaus and departments, common 
administrative interests and purposes of control would suggest 
a common classification of the general controlling accounts of 
municipalities — not primarily as a means of bringing the records 
of one city into comparison with those of another, but as an 
essential to enlightened conduct of its own affairs. 

We turn now to the accounts of special officers and depart- 
ments, in which the prime purpose is to insure official fidelity. 
Aside from the fact that a department record is 
Departmental an integral part of a general system and for this 
Accounts reason the truth of departmental records is 

Showing essential to intelligent controlling summaries, 

Relation 9 of the officer entrusted with properties or funds 
Fidelity. must also render an account of his stewardship. 

One of the most important of these departmental 
records reflecting relations of fidelity is that kept of the municipal 
treasury* So far as the general asset and liability statement is 
concerned, no return is needed except that'of "balances on hand; 11 
to this end no classification is necessary except that the "current 
cash" be returned separate from the "cash obtained from bond 
sales for permanent improvements/' etc. But from the point 
of view of official fidelity, a statement of "receipts" and "dis- 
bursements" should be made which will reflect the transactions 
pertaining to and the final condition of each fund kept. 

In this I am somewhat at variance with those who have 
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attempted to use the cash book as the central record of munici- 
pal account and even with the use that has been made of the 
schedules of the League in many cities; in some of these, receipts 
and disbursements are reported according to a classification of 
revenues and expenses, irrespective of Treasury funds created. 

For administrative purposes money received should be 
shown by the Treasurer in his report according to the sources 
from which these receipts have been derived. 
Classification Money is not revenue. Money is an asset. It 
of Cash may be derived from "taxes receivable" or 

Receipts. "accounts receivable" or from "judgments 

receivable;" from sales of bonds or other "credit 
contracts payable," or from the sales of properties. The receipt 
usually has a direct relation to an asset or liability account. 
The Treasurer, therefore, in his classification of receipts and for 
the purposes of making his report, should have direct reference to 
the sources from which the money came. The common sources 
of money receipt is the common basis for the one side or the 
Treasurer's report. 

When money is received, it is entered directly to the credit 
of a fund to which that particular class of receipt has been appor- 
tioned, or it goes into the general fund of the 
Classification Treasury, from which appropriations are made. 
of Disburse- The books of a treasury should be kept with 
ments. respect to the funds created and the disburse- 

ments from each particular fund should be 
separately stated. These funds are created by appropriation. 
There is absolutely nothing gained by trying to show on the 
books of the Treasury the purpose for which a payment is made. 
This summary is made on the books of the Comptroller in enter- 
ing up the warrants and vouchers to the "expense" account, or 
"asset" or "liability" accounts affected. The Treasurer knows 
nothing about "expenses" "assets" and "liabilities." He 
knows only "money," "money" funds appropriated, and the 
order or warrant of a duly qualified officer for the payment of 
"money." The common basis for uniformity in classification 
of disbursements will be found, therefore, in the similarity of 
funds carried as a result of municipal appropriation. 
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Such may be stated as the common principles which lie at 
the foundation of any system devised which we, as a committee , 

may hope to have adopted by municipalities. 
Con elusion, Such uniformity as may come into the accounts 

of cities must come for the same reason that 
there is uniformity in the human anatomy, or in the conclusions 
reached by the human mind when reasoning from common 
premises assumed — it must come as a result of the device 
adopted being adapted to the purposes and ends of municipal 
organization and administration. 

Looking on the problem that confronts the Committee, and 
recognizing that the character of the accounts must be governed 

by the Comptrolling purpose, it was thought that 
The Form of the first classification concerning which agree- 
Comptr oiler's ment should be reached is that which pertains 
Report. to the central or controlling accounts. But 

since the purpose of the controlling accounts is 
that of obtaining summaries of results which are needed by 
citizens and officers in responsible positions, it is esteemed that 
consideration of the form of statement of the Comptroller's 
report should be first obtained. To this end such a tentative 
draft has been submitted to the Committee for further con- 
sideration and deliberation on its part. 




Practical Application of the Schedules 

for Uniform Municipal Reports 

and Accounts 

By HARVEY 8. CHASE, Boston 

Public Accountant and Auditor 

"Practical Application of the National Municipal League 
Schedules" can, perhaps, be set forth better than in any other 
way, so far as the writer is concerned, by a description of the 
actual applications to practice in a number of the cities of the 
country in connection with which he has had more or less experi- 
ence, particularly in regard to the difficulties which must be met 
and the obstacles which must be overcome in the process of 
rearranging the methods of municipal reports or the re-organiza- 
tion of systems of municipal accounts. 

The first meeting of the committee upon uniform municipal 
accounts and statistics was held at the City Club, in New York, 
on April 1 8th, 1901. This meeting was attend- 
Work of ed by Mr. Richardson, of Philadelphia; Dr. 

Committee. Hartwell, of Boston; Prof. Bemis, of Cleveland; 
Dr. Maltbie, of New York; Mr. Baker, of New 
York; and the writer. 

After organization was effected the schedules published in 
Prof. Rowe's paper in the "Municipal Program," were discussed, 
and certain modifications of these schedules were decided upon 
as a starting point. The general divisions of municipal func- 
tions proposed in the program were as follows: — 

I. General Government. 

II. Taxation. 
III. Public Safety. 

V. Public Charity. 

V. Public Convenience. 
VI. Public Industries. 

(«6) 
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VII. Public Education and Allied Subjects* 
VIII. Public Trust Funds. 
IX. Public Indebtedness, 

Then follows "book accounts* 1 * 

The modifications of this arrangement as tentatively agreed 
upon , and later elaborated in the City of Newton report, were as 
follows: — 

I. General Government, with eight sub-heads. 
II. Protection of Life, Health, and Property, with nine 

sub-heads. 
II L Public Charity, with seven sub -he ads* 
IV, Public Works, with twelve sub -heads, 
V. Public Industries, with nine sub -heads, 
VI, Public Education, Recreation and Art, with seven 
sub- heads. 
VII, Public Trust Funds. 
VIII. Miscellaneous. 
IX. Taxation, with eight sub-heads. 
X. Public Indebtedness. 

Also a general division called ''book accounts/' with three 
sub-heads. 

This re-arrangement of the titles of the schedules was pro- 
visionally settled only after much discussion during sessions of 
the committee which continued for two days. 
Tit] ti in the During these discussions it became evident that 
Schedules. the only satisfactory way to test the schedules 

would be to apply them in practice to some 
city's annual report, a city of moderate size being preferable 
for a beginning. 

The city of Newton , Mass. , in which the writer resides, has 
a population of about 35,000, and is an enterprising and pro- 
gressive municipality* It was suggested that the City Auditor's 
report of Newton would form an excellent subject for an analysis 
of the municipal disbursements during the fiscal year 1900, 
according to the distribution set forth in the schedules proposed 
by the committee, and on returning to Boston the writer imme- 
diately took steps to have such an application made. 
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A petition was put in circulation praying the City Council of 
Newton, which consists of one chamber, to authorize the add- 
ition of an appendix to the city auditor's report for the fiscal ycir 
ending December 31st, 1900. This appendix, as the petition 
explained, was intended to contain the financial transactions of 
the city for the year, arranged upon the "uniform" schedulesof 
the National Municipal League. 

The signatures of many influential men, ex-mayors, co- 
ngressional representatives, etc., were obtained for this petition, 
and it was referred to the finance committee by the Board of 
Aldermen. The finance committee gave a hear- 
Newton ing, reported favorably and the appendix wai 

Report. authorized. Meanwhile, as the accounts of 1900 

were not then completed, the printed report far 
the previous year, 1899, was taken and the items therein ana- 
lyzed, verified and carefully re-distributed upon blank fonm 
prepared according to the League's schedules. This was a work 
of considerable difficulty , there being no precedents to guide us, as 
no other city's accounts had ever been similarly arranged. The 
distribution of the accounts in the regular Newton report was, 
however, an excellent one in many respects, and the re-distribu- 
tion for 1899 was accomplished with reasonable promptness, so 
that we soon had the complete transactions for one year verified, 
analyzed, distributed and balanced correctly. 

We then took the figures for the annual report of the year 
just ended, 1900, which were in manuscript, and introduced these 
on similar blank forms as rapidly as they were submitted to tis, 
so that the new schedules were completed and ready for the 
printer at the same time as the regular official report. 

We supervised the publication of the report, accepting 
responsibility for the accuracy of the figures and the correct dis- 
tribution of them. 

When the report was printed and circulated a very con- 
siderable demand for it sprang up, so that in a short time the 
edition was exhausted. 

The League's committee could now point to a practical appli- 
cation of the schedules to a city's report, and this counted for 
much in the subsequent development of the movement. 
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At the meeting of the League in Rochester, N. Y., on May 11, 
got, copies of the Newton report were distributed and Mr, 
ames H. Johnson, the City Controller of Rochester, who had 
explained the system of accounting carried on under his direc- 
tion, volunteered to append to his next annual report a similar 
summary of receipts and expenditures. This re-distribution 
did not appear during Mr, Johnson's term of office, but the 
Rochester report will hereafter be published according to the 
League's forms, as explained later on* 

The City Comptroller of Baltimore, having received copies 
of the Newton report, decided to issue a similar appendix for his 
own annual report, and did so, following the 
Baltimore arrangement of the Newton schedules, and using 

fttport. the same type, etc. After this application the 

comptroller; Mr. James H. Smith, strongly en- 
lorsed the uniform system of distribution and in an address 
efore the League of American Municipalities, advised all city 
jmptrotlers and auditors to examine the schedules and to apply 
lem to their respective city reports. 

During this period agitation had been going on for some 
me in Chicago in regard to the condition of the special assess- 
eats accounts of that city and to the general system of hook- 
jeping. Correspondence had also been held by various mem- 
jts of the League's committee with citizens of Chicago who were 
.king the initiative in this movement. 

Meanwhile additions had been made to the membership of 
tr committee, including a prominent public accountant of New 
ork, whose firm later undertook contracts with the City of 
bicago on both the subjects mentioned. 

In consultation with the writer and under the stimulus of 

le definite applications in Newton and Baltimore, it was decided 

to apply the League's schedules to the account- 

bic *g o'i ing system and the fiscal reports of Chicago, if it 

ccounu were possible to do so under the requirements of 

law in that city. 

The first thing necessary, therefore, was a thorough study 
: the laws of the State of Illinois as they applied to the finances 
id accounting of the City of Chicago; and next a very thorough 
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investigation of the actual conditions of the city's account! 
Pour months of the most laborious preliminary work was done 
in these examinations of the statutes and ordinances and of the 
accounts and the general conditions in the departments. 

The method adopted was similar to that used at Newton, a 
controller's report for the year previous to the current yeir 
being taken as a basis, and this was analyzed and re-distributed 
item by item upon the forms drawn up in accordance with the 
league's schedules. This operation was an exceedingly difficult 
and laborious one, as we were met at every turn by special requin» 
ments of law which appeared to make it impractical to apply any 
schedules of a general and uniform nature. It appeared fre- 
quently as if Chicago must be left outside the pale, so far asuifr 
formity of accounts was concerned, until the time arrived whel 
very marked changes could be brought about in the statutes of 
the state, as well as in the ordinances of the city. So much of the 
uniform schedules as could be applied tinder the requirements of 
the then present laws, was arranged for by the accounting fern, 
and these schedules were set forth in the controller's report which 
was published a year later. The difficulties and obstacles to 
bringing about uniformity in the accounts of any large city, 
particularly of Chicago, are so seemingly endless that it might 
well take a volume of the size of the League's Proceedings to give 
a reasonable account of them. 

The work at Chicago, as completed by the firm of account- 
ants already referred to, was an immensely greater piece of woik 
than anything which had preceded it. This work included a 
comprehensive and complete accounting system, whereas the 
preceding applications had to do only with the fiscal reports. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of the Chicago forms 
and methods here, as this has been ably done already at previous 
conferences of this League. 

After the return of the writer from the preliminary work at 
Chicago, in December, 1901, an examination of the municipal 
accounts was ordered by the Selectmen of Brookline. This led 
to a report advising the adoption of the League's system of 

kline distribution for the annual fiscal statement o£ 

the town, which was accepted and the report of 
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%he year 1901 was revised and published on the ' 'uniform" lines. 
There was a considerable demand for this report, and similarly to 
the Newton report, it was soon out of print* 

Brookline is the largest municipality in Massachusetts under 
town government, and is probably the wealthiest community of 
its size in the country, and the accounting system in many of 
its departments has been for many years a model for other muni- 
cipalities in New England to follow. It was therefore quite an 
ortant matter in the development of the practical applica- 
tion of the League's schedules to have Brookline accept them 
f&d publish them. 

The chairman of our committee, who is the head of the Sta- 
tistics Department of the City of Boston, has naturally been 
greatly interested in applying the league's sched 
ules to the statistical reports issued by his depart- 
ment, and has published three or more reports 
setting forth the fiscal transactions of Boston arranged upon the 
"uniform" schedules. 

It must always be remembered that up to the time we are 
considering, and in fact up to the present day, the committee 
of the League has not attempted to rigidly determine the sched- 
ule in all their details. On the contrary each new application 
to practice has opened new points of view, and has made it evi- 
dent that modifications of the forms should be made, or at least 
should be considered. 

This was true of Newton and Brookline, and particularly 
tm« of Chicago and Boston, In addition to the application of 
tha schedules to Boston *s accounts by the chairman of this com- 
ntittee, the writer made a separate application in a report to the 
Mayor of Boston, on May 8th, igoa, The method followed was 
*w same as at Newton. The Auditor's published report for the 
Previous year was analyzed, re-distributed and set up on blank 
forms of "uniform" schedules and then verified, totaled and bal- 
ked. Preceding summary statements were also introduced in 
accordance with the lines laid down in Chicago, as an advance on 
Weston and Baltimore. 

The results of the work in Boston were evident soon 
**ter t when the most extensive application of the principles of 
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uniform municipal reports and accounts was undertaken in 
Ohio. 

In May, 1902, a bill establishing a "Bureau of Inspectkfi 
and Supervision of Public Offices," was enacted into law by the 
legislature of Ohio. This bill, which is now historic and is famil- 
iar to most of you, was the result of the persistent efforts of Mr. 
Allen Ripley Foote, Editor of Public Policy, associated with the 
County Auditors' Association and other influential bodies in the 
State of Ohio. 

Soon after the passage of this bill the Supreme Court of Ohio 
handed down a momentous decision in a test case which declared, 
practically, that no city in the State of Ohio had at that timet 
constitutional charter. 

In order to prevent the chaos in municipal government! 
which the promulgation of such a decision would bring about, 
the Court delayed the application of its order 
Ohio. until the following September, thus allowing 

opportunity for a special session of the legisl* 
ture to be called by the governor and a new municipal code to be 
enacted, which should apply to all cities in Ohio alike. 

This code, while a very serious matter for the cities and their 
governments, was a most happy event for the successful appli* 
cation of uniform accounts and reports throughout the State. 
Without it the Bureau of Inspection would have found itsdf 
involved in an interminable tangle of conflicting charters, special 
laws, peculiar interpretations, etc., which now were wholly done 
away with by the Supreme Court's decision, and by the new 
uniform code of municipal law. 

The Auditor of the State of Ohio, who is chief of the Bureau 
Inspection and Supervision, determined to establish the new 
accounting system upon the League's lines if possible, and called 
the writer into consultation. 

The details of this application in Ohio have been set forth in 
previous addresses at our conferences and elsewhere, and need 
not be repeated here, further than to state that the first requisite 
in Ohio as in Chicago, was a thorough and complete study of the 
law, viz., the old charters of the cities, the new code, the Uni- 
form Accounting Act itself, etc. 
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After long continued adaptation of the league's forms to 
lese requirements of law, the schedules as now adopted in Ohio 
ere produced. In all important matters these forms are prac- 
sally the same as the "uniform" schedules, In the *'B" sched- 
es — Balance Sheet — they are identical. 

Having devised the schedules, the applications to practice 
ere then made by visiting the cities of Ohio in succession: 
ohunbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Dayton, etc, and by 
iking the figures of the last fiscal year for analysis, redistribu- 
iOtv and verification exactly as had been previously done in 
lewton, Chicago, Boston, etc. 

A convention of the City Solicitors of the State was called at 
3olumbus« to discuss various points in the new laws, and to 
ittermine upon methods of procedure, etc., for the purpose of 
oting uniformity in the cities, and later a convention of the 
ly elected city auditors of the state was called for the same 
At the latter convention, ruled and printed sheets 
nting the different accounting books proposed by the 
were distributed, together with printed instructions for 
Each city auditor throughout the state was furnished 
sheets and instructions, and required to provide books 
accordance therewith. 
Meanwhile the propositions relating to city accounting were 
a portion of the matters with which the Bureau of Inspec- 
had to deal. The provisions of the uniform accounting 
uired the bureau to apply the principles of uniformity to 
, towns, road districts, school districts and all other civil 
sons of the State, and a large portion of the time of the offi- 
has been necessarily taken up with these matters, so that it 
been impossible for the bureau to give the attention neces- 
for the full completion of the city schedules. 
The general divisions of the Ohio schedules are as follows : — 



L General Government: 

Legislative, Executive, Judicial. 

II. Protection of Life, Health and Property: 
Police, Fire, Health, Inspection, etc, 
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III. Public Service. 1 

a. Public Charity and Correction. 

b. Public Ways. 

c. Public Industries. 

d. Public Parks, etc. 

IV. Public Education. 
V. Public Indebtedness. 

IV. Public Interest. 

VII. Public Taxation. 

VIII. Special Assessments. 

IX. Unclassified. 

Then follow "Trust Funds" and "Temporary Accounts." 

In the later part of 1902, the city government of Cambridge, 
Mass., passed a resolution which resulted in an investigation of 
the municipal accounts of that city by the writer, and in a re- 
arrangement of the City Auditor's annual report along the lines 
of the "uniform system." 

The methods of application were much the same as those 
previously described herein. First, a study of the statutes and 
ordinances was made. Secondly, a thorough examination was 
had of the actual conditions in the various 
Cambridge. departments, and the methods of accounting 
then used. Thirdly, the outline of a system of 
accounts was drawn up which would comply with the law, and 
yet be in complete accord with the "uniform system" and, 
fourthly, the re-arrangement of the Auditor's report for the last 
fiscal year on the new lines was laid out. These various steps 
were taken in order, and the Auditor's report was published 
and circulated. 

It may be interesting to compare the titles used in this 
report with the earlier report of Newton, in order to note the 
development of the committee's schedules up to that time. The 
general divisions in the Cambridge report were as follows: — 
I. General Government, with seven sub-heads. 
II. Protection of Life, Health and Property, with eight 
sub-heads. 

1 Thi* heading is required by the establishment of the " Department of Public Serrw* 
in'ihe municipal code. 
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III. Public Charity and Correction, with nine sub-heads. 
IV- Public Ways and Wastes, with thirteen sub-heads. 
V* Public Industries and Investments, with thirteen sub- 
heads. 
VI. Public Education, with four sub-heads. 
VII. Public Art and Recreation, with seven sub-heads. 
VIII. Public Indebtedness, with five sub-heads. 
IX. Public Interest, with four sub-heads. 
X. Public Taxation, with nine sub- heads. 
XL Special Assessments, with ten sub-heads, 
XII. Unclassified. 



The changes in the titles of the sub-headings were also 
noticeable, but these would take too much space to set forth 
here, 

Owing to discrepancies of many years* standing in the special 
assessments funds of Minneapolis and for other reasons, the muni- 
cipal government of that city in October, 1903, published speci- 
fications for bids by public accountants to cover a new system of 
accounting for the various departments. The bid of an account* 
ing firm of national reputation was accepted by the city, and the 
work of application to practice of the newly devised system is 
still going on, 

In consultation with the writer this firm of accountants has 
applied the schedules and distributions of the National Munici- 
pal League throughout the Minneapolis accounts. This was 
done, as heretofore, by a thorough study of 
Minneapolis. the law, by investigations of the actual condi- 
tions and methods, and finally by the intro- 
duction of the new scheme of accounting. 

No published report on the new lines has yet been issued. 

The same firm of accountants have in hand a proposition 

for the reorganization of the accounting system of Rochester, 

N. Y., which is also to follow the lines of the 
Rochester and „ ._ „ . ^ * « 

uniform system, but as yet no report has been 

issued. 
During the past two years the firm of accountants who 
reorganized the Chicago system of accounts has had in hand 
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similar reorganizations in various cities, notably Houston, Texais 
Oklahoma City; St. Joseph, Mo., etc. 

The writer is informed that the National Municipal League's 
schedules have been taken as the basis in all these cities, but as 
yet he has seen no published report from them. It is expected, 
however, that reports will be issued in the near future. 

In November, 1903, a convention was called at Washington 
by the Director of the Census for the purpose of bringing together 
public accountants, city and state officials, and others interested 
in the questions relating to uniform municipal reports and 
accounts. 

This convention held sessions for two days and evenings, 
appointed committees, and thoroughly discussed many import- 
ant matters pertaining to the subject in hand. 

At this convention copies of the Census schedules, which are 
returned by its agents from all cities of over thirty thousand 
population in the country, had been taken as the basis of these 
forms. 

After much interesting discussion, which at times waxed 
warm, particularly over questions relating to municipal balance 
sheets, the convention adjourned subject to call 
United States by the chairman, Mr. L. G. Powers, Chief Statis- 
Census. tician of the "Wealth, Debt and Taxation" Divi- 

sion of the Census. 

An Advisory Committee, of which Mr. L. E. McGann, City 
Comptroller of Chicago, is the chairman, will meanwhile assist 
the Census officials when called upon. 

Early in 1903, the legislature of New York passed an act 
requiring the cities of the second and third classes to report 
annually upon uniform blanks to be furnished 
State of by the Secretary of State. 

Hew York. The cities of the second and third classes in 

New York comprise all cities in the State ex- 
cept New York City and Buffalo, which are of the "first " class. 

The writer, having been retained by the Secretary of State 
to devise the uniform blanks required by this law, drew up 
schedules based upon the latest forms of the League's distribu- 
tions as modified at the Census convention in Washington. 
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These schedules comprise, therefore, the very latest forms 
ttie development of the " uniform system/ 1 The general 
i visions of the forms are as follows : — 

Distribution for Disbursements. 
I, General Government , ^ 

Eleven sub-heads. 
II. Public Safety (Protection of Life, Health and Prop- 
erty), Nine sub-heads. 
III. Public Charities and Corrections, 

Nine sub-heads. \ 

IV. Public Highways and Sewers, 

Fourteen sub-heads. 
V. Public Education, 

Three sub-heads, 
VI. Public Libraries, Art Galleries, etc., 

Four sub-heads. 
VII. Public Recreation, 
Four sub-heads. 
VI I L Public Industries, 

Eight sub-heads. . | 

IX. Public Indebtedness, 

Three sub- he ads. 
X, Taxation, 

Three sub-heads. 
XL Special Assessments,. 
XII. Unclassified. 

Then follow "Trust Funds/' "Temporary Transactions," and 
Recapitulations, 

The distribution for receipts follows mainly the arrangement 
of the Census returns, placing "Taxation" first, with various sub- 
heads, including special assessments. 

Then "Licenses, Fines and Fees," Next "Interest, Appor- 
tionments, etc.," and finally "Miscellaneous Receipts," which 
follow exactly the distribution for disbursements, viz., Gen- 
eral Government, Public Safety, Public Charity, etc. 

In January, 1904, a newly elected charter commission began 
the preparation of a charter for the City of Denver, Colorado. 




af vjwirrrv — nn: jf THE 3CS2DCLES 

w^iiiL-g x tat Dearer 3esL Estate Exchange, who had 

-BLiiiH.il in mxt wimiiiiem i sack provisions for 

9mmmr matt arngcan hy the barte r camxxxxssBaa as would 
mttmr Gtuts* nmwp - rfr^ .aroiiEaEaan o£ the ^ wii i ^tii l^f of nni- 

nr'ii ^■ yn*^ xnit a*' *'M i|i rt?fr rrrTrf^y tHe \W^ charter. 

Jjjpersmcrt JLvestafftfa in: x report was submitted , which was 
prfii^m-rf hy the Exchange, with: the result that mandatory 
ii|inip. TTi>»TT^ irr niiiurn msaiiinln g were mr-Tna^rf in the char- 



This zharaer has since been: adopted by popular vote, and 
w ithin x reassxacie '.imp 2 iscal r e port for Denver may be cx- 
« E ro »rf incn. the Leagoe s *frn»g 

The ■ •-mjpt is acw engrtged u pon , a re-organizatkm of the 
reports ami a ccumm of the Gey at ¥,iHr*gn, Mass., of which little 
f~*n be sani at ji » t*»» E ^*i *»* ir r.?tat the '"unifocal** distribution of 
acoii ' m will be recrtxrred- 

A bill rbr a: 1 ii'iiim reports in all the cities and towns of 
Massachusetts has passed to the third reading in the lower 
boose at the Legislature, arai it is expec te d that this bill will 
become a law this sesszon. 

The cotLcrssiocs which the writer draws from the experi- 
ences somewhat hastily narrated herein are the following: — 

1. The movement for uniform muni c i pal reports and accotttVfc 5 
has now reached the point where it may be coO-* 
Ocmcral Cos- sidered safely established as a matter which mu^* 
dMras. be reckoned with by every pr ogress i ve city. 

2. The work of application to the annu^* 
reports of individual cities should be continued wherever possible* 
in order to accumulate additional data bearing upon the fifl^-* 
forms of the schedules, to be recommended hereafter by tl*^ 
Committee. 

3. Still more important is the passage by state legislature 5 
of bills compelling uniform reports to be made by cities ; coupled* 
if possible, with mandatory provisions for uniform methods of 
accounting, 

A. It is essential that in the future, as in the past, tb* 
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league's committee shall include, or at least shall keep closely 
in touch with professional accountants who are engaged in 
practically applying improved methods to city accounts. 

5. In addition to the professional accountants the committee 
should include economists and others from the broad, theoretical 
side, in order that definitions of terms shall be correctly made, 
and the best usage established through the whole scheme of 
municipal accounting. 

6. It is exceedingly important that attention be given to the 
preparation of schedules for the accounts of public industries, 
A sub-committee could well have this most essential matter in 
hand. It will be found to be a most difficult and laborious piece 
of work; but nothing is more important than that uniformity be 
established in place of the present chaos in reports and accounts 
of this class. 

That the National Municipal League's committee should 
be a working committee is essential. It should consist of men 
who can be relied upon to get together and accomplish some- 
thing — accomplish a great deal t in fact, — as to bring about 
uniform municipal reports in this country will require much 
persistence and a considerable period of time. 



Uniform Accounting in its Relation 
to Comparative Municipal 
Statistics 

By LB GRAND POWERS 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 

The United States since its organization has led the world 
in statistics. By a provision in its Constitution the general gov- 
ernment is required to take a census of population every ten 
years. The first census under this provision of law was taken 
eleven years before any other nation authorized a periodical 
enumeration of population, and consisted of the collection and 
dissemination of a few simple facts relating to population. 
Now, the census presents every ten years a mass of detailed 
information covering practically the whole field of social, 
economic and industrial activity and well-being. 

Data ielating to wealth, debt and taxation were first col- 
lected in 1850, the inquiry being limited to a few leading facts 
regarding the assessed valuation and true value 
Wealth, Debt, of real and personal property in the various 
Taxation, states of the nation. By successive steps the 

Statistics. scope of the investigation has been extended 

until at present it embraces practically the 
whole field of financial statistics. Prior to 1880 the statistics 
published did not include data for any political division other 
than the nation, state and county. In 1880, certain statistics 
were presented by townships, boroughs and cities, and in the ca9e 
of some states, by school districts. 

Prior to 1890 these financial statistics were restricted to 
comparative exhibits of the assessed valuation and true value of 
private property, and the amount of ad valorem taxes levied for 

(230) 
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the various civil divisions. The census of 1&90 considerably 
broadened the field and included a presentation of the receipts 
and payments of states, counties and minor civil divisions. The 
census of 1900 will give for all of these civil divisions far more 
detailed exhibits of receipts and payments, assets and liabilities 
than ever before. 

In 1890, under the provision of a special Act of Congress, 
the United States Department of Labor began the annual col- 
lection and presentation of the social statistics of cities with over 
thirty thousand inhabitants. Among other 
Social Statistics statistics were included those of receipts and 
of Cities, payments, assets and liabilities of municipal 

corporations, the assessed valuation of private 
property, and the rate of ad valorem taxation. With a few 
minor changes, these financial statistics of the Department of 
Labor were identical with those of the Eleventh Census in i8go. 
By an executive order issued under provision of the Act creating 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, the compilation of 
these social statistics was transferred from the Department or 
Bureau of Labor to the Bureau of the Census, This transfer 
took place in 1902. 

The statistics of the financial condition and fiscal operations 
of cities of thirty thousand inhabitants and over now being com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census are for the year 1902 and cover 
the field designated by the Act creating the Bureau of the Census 
and also that previously covered by the investigations of the 
Department of Labor. 

When the social statistics inquiry was transferred from the 
Department of Labor to the Bureau of the Census, Honorable 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, recommended that 
thereafter these statistics be collected and published biennially 
instead of annually as required by law. In consequence, a pro- 
vision was inserted in a bill introduced in the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress directing that these statistics be compiled and published 
every two years. This bill failed to become a law and no further 
legislation upon the subject has been enacted by Congress with 
the exception of the law creating the Department of Commerce 
and Labor That law gives the President and the Secretary of 
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Commerce and Labor certain powers as executive officers lor the 
purpose of simplifying and unifying statistics in all branches of 
governmental work. Under that authority, the Secretary, by 
Executive order, has directed that hereafter the social statistics 
of cities of thirty thousand inhabitants and over shall be taken 
every two years. Under the practical working of this order the 
financial statistics of cities of this class, which 
Financial Sta- will shortly be issued by the Bureau of the Cen- 
tistics of Cities, sus for 1002, will be omitted for 1903 and 1904, 
and the next to be collected will be those for 
1905* which will be compiled in the closing portion of the year 
1006, There is, however, legal authority to collect and pub- 
lish these statistics annually and no doubt the Director of the 
Census will be glad to recommend their annual compilation to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor if he can be made to see that 
there is a popular demand therefor which will justify the expense* 
The statistics for 190a, soon to be published, will give nearly 
ten times as much data as any similar publication of the Census 
or Department of Labor, So far as practicable it will present 
comparative exhibits of municipal payments and receipts, classi- 
fied in accordance with the general plan of the National Munici- 
pal League, thus making available to students of municipal 
statistics much hitherto inaccessible data, The collection and 
compilation of this information has required a far greater expen- 
diture of labor and money than has ever before been devoted 
to this inquiry. The greater volume of these statistics and the 
greater detail with which they are to be presented do not, how- 
ever, necessarily make them more valuable, and may, in fact, 
tend to make them valueless and even misleading and dangerous 
unless the statistics themselves are fairly comparable, or in some 
other manner furnish information of value relating to the effi- 
ciency of municipal governments. This fact naturally leads to 
a consideration of the sources of these statistics and the question 

of their comparability. 

Eleventh The Eleventh Census published the first 

Census. national presentation of the fiscal operations 

of large cities. In the preparation thereof it 

sought to use the printed municipal reports, but those in 
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large of the work soon found that no comparable statis- 
could be prepared in that manner, In 1899 the Depart- 
ent of Labor sought to use these printed reports as the basis of 
its statistics and it was again found that they could not be so 

E ployed. 
The reasons why comparable statistics cannot be compiled 
m the published reports of municipalities are as follows: The 
governments of the various cities do not have identical systems 
organization; their accounts are differently classified; and 
ley make use of widely diverse methods of accounting* Under 
circumstances an approximation to comparable statistics 
i obtainable in one manner only — by the employment of expert 
ial agents who correct and supplement the data taken 
printed reports by compilation from the books of original 
record. But even this method is not entirely free from dim- 

Pi and limitations, to some of which permit me to call your 
tion. 
The first difficulty met with is the preparation of a suitable 
ule. To secure all the data relating to municipal finance 
which the members of the National Municipal 
Suitable League, the students of American municipal 

Schedules. finance and the public officials of our large cities 






desire, called for a much more comprehensive 



schedule than any previously employed in the collection of such 
statistics. In attempting the preparation of such a schedule 
and the instructions to accompany it, the Bureau of the Census 
entered a new field with nothing to guide it save the knowledge 
possessed by its officials and employes concerning the various 
municipal institutions, methods of administration and official 
management. 

The first attempt has met with a larger degree of success 
than those in charge of the work dared hope for at the outset, 
and yet the results are far from perfect. A revised schedule and 
let of instructions have recently been drawn up, and mark a 
great improvement as they embody the results of the experience 
of the special agents in the field and the study of the employes of 
the bureau engaged in compiling the data on the schedules. The 
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results of the investigation of the fiscal operations of the larger 
cities for which the census schedules were prepared, when pub- 
lished will, I trust, be of great service in many ways to the mem- 
bers of the National Municipal League and to others interested 
in the improvement of municipal government. First of all they 
will fully disclose the difficulties that must be overcome by the 
Bureau of the Census, by the officials of local governments, and 
by the friends of improved municipal administration before fully 
comparable statistics can be secured. They will bring out io 
strong relief the different methods of government prevailing in 
our cities at the present time and the different relations which 
exist in the individual states between the municipality and the 
state and county with reference to such subjects as the adminis- 
tration of poor relief, the care of the dependent, defective and 
criminal classes, the support of courts, and many kindred mat- 
ters. For example, the tables will show some cities with large 
payments for charity and the courts, and others with none. 
These great variations mark the extreme differences between 
state governments, some of which lay upon the city the total 
cost of charity or of court maintenance, while in others these 
expenses are borne wholly by the state or county government 
Many other marked contrasts in local systems of administration 
will be disclosed by the census statistics. In fact, the first, and 
at present the greatest, value of such statistics consists in bring- 
ing out clearly and distinctly the many different functions exer- 
cised by American cities. By calling attention to these differ- 
ences there is established the foundation of a later inquiry into 
the relative efficiency of the fiscal methods employed by the 
different cities. With this aspect of the question of financial 
statistics of cities, uniform accounting has nothing to do. The 
statistics, so far as they concern these radically different methods 
of administration, are not comparable and cannot be made 
comparable by any statistical bureau, even though all the 
cities of the country should adopt a common classification 
of accounts and a uniform system of financial administration or 
accounting. 

Various speakers at previous meetings of this League have 
called attention to the many different methods of keeping 
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unts in our cities and have pointed out the imperfections of 
tsbed financial reports. I need not, therefore, use your 
time in further discussion of this subject. I 
erf nt will simply say that an examination of the books 

hodi of of original record kept by the average Ameri- 
Htatiag, can city furnishes countless instances of greater 
confusion than have been pointed out in the 
ished reports. In the great majority of cities the agents of 
Bureau of the Census have been obliged to scrutinize prac- 
ty every entry of the published financial reports and trace 
to the ledger accounts. The need of such scrutiny is 
by the following illustration ; Our special agent in one of 
;e cities found an expenditure of $600 for a public cele- 
included in the printed report as capital outlay for sewer 
etion, There was in this case no attempt at fraud or 
salment, the misleading entry simply reflecting the want of 
>d classification whereby the costs of street repairs due to 
i work caused by the celebration might be properly assigned* 
1 critical examination in this way of the books of every large 
requires a great expenditure of time and money. The 
mmettt of the United States, with all its liberal provisions 
t.itistics, cannot afford to spend each year the large sums 
oyed by the Bureau of the Census during the last year in 
rting and compiling the data now being prepared for publi- 
U. If such statistics are to be compiled annually, as I 
ve they should be, there must be such changes in municipal 
in ting methods as will bring the expense down to a reason- 
limit, and at the same time make these statistics more com- 
We and thus more valuable than at present. 
I have already stated that the forthcoming census statistics 
tties containing thirty thousand inhabitants and over will 
marked improvement over any hitherto presented. Never- 
ss, there are still many defects which limit their value and 
» the published statistics will not meet all of the demands of 
►ublic. The great popular questions which you, from time 
aie, meet to discuss in this League cannot at present be 
■ately answered through the medium of census statistics, 
►xaxnpk, it is as yet impossible, for the larger cities of our 
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country, to give with any great exactness the comparative or 
per capita burden of taxation, the comparative or per capita cost 
of construction, or the per capita cost of maintaining public 
enterprises. In short any comparisons between per capita sta- 
tistics based upon the best data now obtainable are bound to be 
more or less misleading, and will continue so to be until two 
changes are adopted by the cities. First, they must adopt a 
more uniform classification of accounts, and, second, more uni- 
form methods of accounting. 

Cities should keep their books with the same ends in view at 
those kept in mind by private individuals and corporations. 
They should be kept so as to show (i), the honesty of the officials 
in charge of administration, and (2), the relative efficiency of 
that administration. As a rule, the books of all our great citiei 
are kept in such a manner that it is possible from an examination 
of the same to show whether there has been a defalcation or 
embezzlement. They are not, however, so kept at the present 
time as to meet the second of the above mentioned requirements, 
and for these reasons: 

There is no uniformity in present methods of administra- 
tion and accounting. Consequently it is impossible to use the 
experience of one city as a test of the relative 
Lack of Unifor- efficiency of the administration of another. It 
mity and Its is impossible for one city to profit by the experi- 
Consequences. ence of others, as business men learn lessons 
from the experience of their rivals in trade. 
Further, few cities keep their books in such a manner that they 
can critically check the cost of municipal work performed in one 
year with that performed in another and definitely ascertain the 
variation and the cause thereof. All these data you desire, and 
at the present time you are turning to the Bureau of the Census 
in hopes that it will provide you with the same. You are asking 
a multitude of other questions that arise concerning municipal 
finance. We all want to demonstrate the relative efficiency and 
economy of various experimental movements in municipal 
affairs. We want information concerning the advisability of 
public ownership and operation of quasi-public enterprises and 
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per capita cost of the services furnished by these enterprises 
ler given conditions. 

The forthcoming compilation of the census will furnish more 
formation of trustworthy nature relating to these subjects than 
iv similar publication ever issued in this or any other count ry* 
tit the very care and detail with which that compilation has 
sen prepared will bring out its defects and limitations as has 
sen the case with no preceding statistical work. It will show 
yw the ideal of comparative statistics of municipalities halts 
id must continue to halt until the movement for correct muni- 
pal accounting, for an accounting that is at once scientific and 
lifonn for all municipalities t gains greater headway. 

The report of your committee through Doctor Hartwell 
►cords great progress in this direction in the last half dozen 
SHS. It is a greater progress than the most enthusiastic of 
>ur members dared prophesy at the beginning of this period, 
re may, therefore, look forward to the future with reasonable 
isurance of further progress. 

The municipal finance schedules and accompanying instruc- 
ons prepared by the Bureau of the Census have played an im- 
tttant part during the last year in advancing this movement, 
aving been made the basis of the schedule and instructions 
sued by the Secretary of State of New York for the collection 
: the financial data of cities of the second and third classes with- 

I that commonwealth. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
iperience of the census could not have been utilized in their 
reparation, That experience has disclosed many weak spots and 
nperfections in the first schedules and the New York authori- 
es would doubtless have realized much greater progress in the 
irrent year had the knowledge thereof possessed by the census 
een made use of. 

Ohio has recently adopted and put into operation a common 
lassincation of municipal accounts and a uniform system of 
municipal accounting. The movement is extending, and if no 
rave mistakes are made by its friends it is bound to go forward 
ith accelerating speed until, in the near future, we shall be able 
> present thoroughly comparable statistics of the finances of 

II our large municipalities. The city officials with whom the 
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special agents of the census have come in contact are all kindly 
disposed toward the movement. Without a single exception, 
the officials of our large cities have exerted themselves to the 
utmost to assist the census in its work. Whatever the defects 
of the census schedules may be, they cannot therefore be charged 
to any lack of friendly interest or cooperation on the part of city 
officials, some of whom have furnished clerks for long periods of 
time to assist the census employes in their work. 1 

The difficulties that must be overcome before we can secure 
the adoption of uniform methods of accounting for all our large 

cities, and thus lay the foundation for truly 
Difficulties to comparable statistics, seem to me to be as fei- 
be Overcome, lows: We must demonstrate beyond a doubt 

that it is possible to arrange a classification of 
municipal payments and receipts that shall be applicable to all 
cities. The census report on municipal finance, when issued, will 
show something of the limitations within which the scheme of 
classification adopted by this League can be made the basis of a 
uniform system of accounts. After a review of the schedules of 
the great majority of our cities, I can say that I believe that 
scheme, with minor changes, can be made the basis of a com- 
mon classification of accounts and hence of a uniform system of 
accounting for all our cities. 

1 In this connection I ought, however, to note some exceptions to the foregoing state- 
ment. In one large city the agent of the census experienced difficulty in reconcihnf fail 
totals with those published by the city. He asked for an explanation and, after receiviaf 
a number of different ones, pointed out the fact that the statements furnished &A so* 
explain. The city fiscal officer then left home, and his departure led to a local investigrtios 
which resulted in his indictment. The census investigation in two other cities dtsdosd 
discrepancies and indirectly led to indictments. I should, however, add that the Barws 
of the Census does not consider it a part of its duty to make public reports of errors or wfoof 
doings which it discovers. It did not of itself disclose the fiscal irregularities here fttefl*4 
to. Its agents discovered irregularities and called the attention of the offic ers in cbtff 
thereto. Fearing exposure, one of them fled, and others acted so suspiciously as to less" to 
local investigation, as stated above. 

That there is need of supervision in cities, you may see by the following fact. 0** 
agents going through the country securing the data for counties, cities and smaller to*** 
have a fixed route laid out for them, and they are not authorised to depart from that io*t* 
except by specific instructions from Washington. One day we had requests from thft* 
different agents in the United States for modifications of their instructions, since the boo** 
that tbey were there to investigate were in the hands of grand juries and they could not do 
any work. 

The existence of such a condition of affairs marks something of the necessity of unifof* 
accounting, and not only of uniform accounting, but the step which Ohio has taken of * 
uniform supervision of accounts. 
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tWith this fact established by the experience of the census, 
friends of uniform accounting and those who desire corn- 
able municipal statistics of fiscal operations can properly 
*r upon a new field, namely, the discussion of the principles 
at should underlie all municipal accounting, to which your 

ntion has been called by the very able paper of Doctor Cle ve- 
nd, Such discussion will disclose the fact that American 
mnucipalities have contributed as much toward laying the 
foundation for uniform and scientific municipal accounting as 
liave those of Great Britain and the continent of Europe, although 
flier contributions have been along different lines. It will 
become evident, also, that the officers and members of the 
National Municipal League have been leaders in a movement of 
u&calcuJable value to all interested in the proper management of 
the finances of our cities. 

There is one question with reference to this subject which I 
Wieve this League should carefully consider at this meeting. 
I* « this: How far can the annual collection and prompt publi- 
ation of detailed statistics of the fiscal operations of our large 
■hti such as are called for by the census schedule with which 
°& all are doubtless familiar, be made to contribute to the 
,v aucement of this cause? Individually, I believe that the field 
'd office work of preparing a second report along the lines of 
* one now being prepared for the decennial publication can be 
^fc at less than one- half the cost of the investigation just 
s^l This saving would, in part, be the natural result of 
^rience and study on the part of the census employes, while 
*0 small extent it would be due to the greater interest taken 
^*e subject by city officials and their consequent cooperation* 
He census can strengthen this latter factor by an annual pub- 
^ion such as that formerly issued by the Department of Labor, 
l a number of cities be led thereby to classify their accounts 
-losely in keeping with the census classification as to make it 
^jble after a few years for the census to dispense with all 
^4 work for such cities, an immense service will have been 
tiered to our country. Such a result would mean also an 
L ^nate saving in the collection and classification of municipal 
^istics. 
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The members of this League have given many years of study 
to the subject. You are intimate with the financial affairs of 
our cities. If the ends for which you are laboring can be better 
served by annual census reports it is wise for you to agitate for 
their publication. If those ends can be secured as well by bien- 
nial or even less frequent publications, you should express that 
fact lest the League be charged with fostering an undue expendi- 
ture for municipal statistics on the part of the national govern- 
ment. 

The ends of good government demand comparable muni- 
cipal statistics. This is one of the fundamental truths recog- 
nized in the organization of your League. The 
The Need of realization of such statistics depends largely 
Comparable upon the early adoption of a common classifi- 
Statistics. cation of accounts and a uniform system of 

accounting. 

If a system of accounting is to advance the ends of good 
government it must be based upon sound principles of economics 
and embody correct methods of bookkeeping or accounting. At 
this stage of the movement it is well for members of the Munici- 
pal League and all interested in the subject to examine critically 
the economic basis of the classification of accounts in use in our 
various cities. Are all receipts obtained from the exercise of the 
municipal power of taxation to be classed as revenue, or some as 
revenue and others as trust funds? Are receipts for services 
rendered by the city by virtue of its authority as a public entre- 
preneur to be classed as revenue, or only that portion which may 
be designated as profit ? Are some of these receipts to be classed 
as revenue and others as trust moneys? And if so, what is the 
economic principle on which to base such a classification? That 
there is need of much careful investigation along these lines, a 
cursory examination of the classification of accounts now in use 
in American and European cities will satisfy any thoughtful 
•student of the subject. 

Did time permit I should be pleased to speak at length con- 
cerning this phase of the subject and enter into a discussion o* 
some of the fundamentals of good accounting. But this is no" 
my theme, and you have neither the time nor the patience to-* 
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ler the subject in this connection. I merely call your 
tion, in passing, to the intimate relation of these subjects 
b one which your committee assigned to me, and to the fact 
careful consideration must antedate the permanent estab- 
lent of a system of uniform accounting which shall give to 
rcat cities the groundwork for truly comparable statistics of 
operations. 



University and Collegiate Research 
in Municipal Government 

By L. S. ROWE 

Professor of Political 8cience in the University of Pennsylvania 



The effect of higher education on business efficiency has ol 
late attracted much attention, and the interest aroused is reflected 
in the rapid development of special departments of commerce 
and finance in our leading universities. The same interest has 

not been manifested in the relation of our univer- 
Higher sities to public life. There has been no searching 

Education and analysis of the civic usefulness of the college-bred 
Business man. It is true that emphasis has been laid on 

Efficiency. the obligation of the educated citizen to the 

community, but no attempt has been made to 
determine by actual inquiry, whether college training tends to 
develop a willingness to put forth effort for the public good. In 
fact, the charge has been made and industriously circulated that 

the college graduate is an essentially negative 
Position of factor in the life of our American communities, 

College that his attitude toward public affairs is critical 

Graduate. and destructive, and that owing to this fact he 

lacks ability to cooperate with his fellow-citizens 
in the struggle for civic improvement. It is pointed out that 
those reform organizations which contain a large percentage of 
college men lack cohesion and show an inability to concentrate 
effort on common ends. This view represents the opinion of a 

large and influential class, who, while not 
Effects of opposed to college education as such, hold that 

College the particular type of training at present offered 

Training. fails to bring the student into harmony with the 

aspirations and ideals of our American com- 
munities and leads him to assume the position of a critic rather 
than that of an earnest worker. 

If this charge be true it is a most serious indictment, and 

(242) 
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tier institutions of learning owe it to the country as well 
fremselves to examine with great care whether the arrange- 
of their curricula and the methods of instruction are such 
as to develop this essentially negative attitude toward public 
affairs. Two distinct questions are involved in this inquiry. 
First, what are the effects of the traditional college course in 
which language, mathematics and history occupy prominent 
places? and secondly, has the instruction in civics been given 
sufficiently broad scope to insure the best results ? 

As to the first of these questions, it must be remembered 
that language work is essentially critical and that the higher 
forms of mathematics develop the analytical 
Language faculties rather than the constructive powers. 

Training Greek and Roman history present but few 

Essentially fruitful comparisons with American conditions, 

Critical* and when such comparisons are made they tend 

to develop ideals that are incapable of realization 
under the conditions of American city life. Instruction in 
municipal government has played too subordinate a part in 
university instruction to counteract the effects of these and other 
like studies that now have a dominant place in the college 
curricula. It is far from my purpose to underrate the study of 
language, mathematics and history. The only point that I wish 
to emphasize is that these studies do not contribute toward the de- 
velopment of civic instincts nortothe strengthening of civic effort, 
The college graduate enters the life of the community with 
habits of thought essentially critical and without the steadying 
influence of an actual acquaintance with political mechanism. 
He immediately sees its shortcomings, and is impressed with the 
discrepancy between the ideals that have been held before him 
and the facts of our political life. In all but the strongest minds 
the logical outcome of this lack of harmony is a 
Necessity of sense of the futility of attempting to improve 
Modifying conditions. This feeling is strengthened by the 

College helplessness due to a lack of acquaintance with 

ICurrlculuiD* the operation of our political institutions. With 
no prospect of immediate and tangible results, 
the estrangement of the college man from public life soon becomes 
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complete. The desire to benefit the community is thwarted or 
takes the form of active service in philanthropic societies aad 
church organizations. 

As long as there is a tendency of higher education to produce 
these results t our American universities are not giving to the 
people of the country a full return for the sacrifice made in their 
behalf. There is a distinct recognition of this fact in the effort 
now being made by our larger institutions to bring themselves 
into closer touch with public opinion. A readjustment of college 
courses is taking place which promises to increase many- fold the 
service which higher education is rendering to the nation. 

This change is in harmony with the new spirit that ha* 
entered into modern education. The test of educational effi- 
ciency is no longer the amount of knowledge 
Test of absorbed, but rather the extent to which the 

Educational student is prepared for service to his fellow-men 
Efficiency. and to the community, by increasing his indus- 

trial and civic capacity. This new attitude 
places the study of civics and politics in a peculiarly prominent 
position and gives to the teaching of municipal government 
opportunities which it has never before enjoyed, No other 
branch of civic study offers the same possibility of bringing the 
student into direct contact with the actual operation of political 
institutions, and in no other is the material so abundant and so 
readily accessible, Instruction in municipal government is at 
once the most ready as well as the most effective means of devel- 
oping an ability and arousing a willingness to do service to the 
community. 

We are here brought face to face with the second of the 
questions propounded, namely, the scope of instruction in civics 
in American universities. The great mass of 
Scope of Civic college students must be content with one course 
Instruction. in government* and the amount of material 
crowded into this course is such as to compel the 
instructor to confine himself to the general principles involved, 
The instruction necessarily assumes a didactic tone which only 
tends to emphasize the critical attitude of the student. The 
mistake is often made to burden this instruction with constant 
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Advantages of 
Direct Contact 
with Public 

Affairs. 



Imoni t ions to civic effort . O f t - repeated exper ien ce has demon- 
ited that this form of moralizing fails to arouse or develop the 
ivic instincts, but rather tends to breed a spirit of doubt and 
>sition. The closer the contact with the facts of our political 
fe the deeper will be the influence on the mode of thought and 
i the future activity of the college-bred man. The mere presen- 
ation of general principles is not only insufficient, but tends to 
lse a purely doctrinaire attitude towards public affairs. 
It may seem a matter of considerable difficulty to bring the 
undergraduate student into direct contact with the affairs of 
the city, and yet experience has proven that this 
is not only feasible, but productive of excellent 
results. The plan of work can be arranged so 
that each student will be called upon to report 
on some phase of municipal administration t rep- 
resenting the results of his personal investigation. 
It is a tribute to the political capacity of the American student 
that this method arouses an interest and enthusiasm which 
reacts with considerable force on his character as well as on his 
attitude toward public affairs, He soon begins to appreciate the 
fact that good city government means something more than a 
certain organization of executive departments or a certain rela- 
tion between the legislative and executive 
branches of the government. He also begins to 
see the possibilities of united effort in securing 
the betterment of specific services such as the 
street cleaning, sanitation and transportation. 
The deeper significance of city life as it affects 
the life of the nation is impressed upon him, and a corresponding 
■rase of responsibility soon develops. 

The most valuable result of this direct contact with public 
affairs is the disappearance of the feeling of helplessness which 
usually overtakes the well-meaning citizen when he endeavors 
to secure some improvement in civic conditions. Close acquaint- 

Pance with the channels through which civic effort must be 
directed in order to be effective, is worth years of preaching and 
admonition. Instead of being impatient of results the student 
begins to appreciate the fact that civic improvement is neces- 
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sarily slow, and that progress is dependent not only on the 
activity of public officials, but also on the combined efforts of the 
citizen body expressing itself in civic, philanthropic and other 
associations, each concentrating on some department of city life. 

The plan adopted at the University of Pennsylvania has 
been to select each year some phase of municipal activity and 
to make the reports presented by the students the basis of 
discussion. The fact that our universities attract men from 
every section of the country makes it possible to bring together 
the experience of different cities and to consider the comparative 
merits of different systems. The discussions aroused by the 
presentation of this material make a far deeper impression than 
any number of formal lectures. 

There is another phase of this method of instruction which 
deserves attention, and which has impressed everyone who is 
engaged in the teaching of civil government whether in our high 
schools, colleges or universities. I refer to the effect of this 
instruction on the families of the students. 

The interest of the parent in the work of the student brings 
to the surface the best traits of individual character. We have 
hardly begun to realize the reactive influence of 
Reactive the work of the average college student on the 

Influence on life and interest of his family. It serves a mis- 
Students' sionary purpose, exciting an interest where 
Families. apathy and indifference formerly prevailed. 
Time and again I have had occasion to observe 
the keen interest in public affairs aroused by the fact that the 
college representative of the family was engaged in an inquiry 
into some phase of city activity. It is true that this influence 
is most marked when the student's family and the university are 
situated in the same city. But if each student is made respon- 
sible for the treatment of some municipal problem in the city of 
his residence the effect is hardly less noticeable. 

That university education is no longer the privilege of the 
wealthy few is quite as true of our eastern universities as of our 
western institutions, and as the number of students giving 
-attention to municipal problems increases, the possibility of 
•exerting a strong civic influence on a widening group of families 
18 correspondingly strengthened. 
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n order to give to the work in municipal government its 

F educational value it is necessary that some eSort should 
be made to secure greater co-ordination and 
of unity of effort. This will have the two-fold 

of effect of enhancing the interest of the work and 

H increasing its scientific value. The plan that I 

wish to submit contemplates the formation of a 
littee which will include those who are conducting courses 
inicipal government. Each year this committee will agree 
me topic which is to be made the subject of inquiry during 
allege year, and for which the student may be expected to 
t material during the vacation period. By giving to each 
jer of the class a subject relating to the city of his residence, 
urit of independent research and inquiry will be developed, 
I will be of great value in after life. It will be the function 
is committee to bring those students who are preparing 
ts on similar topics into relation with each other. A spirit 
itual helpfulness will thus be aroused which will add con- 
ibly to the educational value of these courses. 
ilthough the primary purpose will be educational, it must 
e inferred that such inquiries will be barren of scientific 

^ results, The zeal, ingenuity* persistence and 

stent attention to detail with which the college student 
March will take up a work of special inquiry is one of 

»the most inspiring as well as the most hopeful 
indications of the civic effects of these special 
ligations. Comparisons between the experience of various 
when presented by the students themselves > arouse dis- 
m and impress upon the student's mind the relative merits 
ferent systems. The study of city government is no longer 
led as synonymous with the analysis of mere governmental 
., but becomes a living reality. The student begins to 
e how much good city government means to the health and 
re of the community- This plan also makes prominent the 
:ial unity of the problem as it presents itself to our American 
hum/ties and emphasizes the necessity of a constant com- 
m of methods and interchange of experience in order to 
he best results. 
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In order to make this plan concrete, I beg to suggest thai 

the League appoint a ** Committee on Research in Municipal 

Government/ 1 and that during the college year 

Appointment 1905-06 "The Relation of the City to the Street 

of Committee. R ail w ay » Gas and E lectric L igh t Services * * be 

made the subject of investigation. 

In each case the subject is to be considered from two dif- 
ferent points of view: 

First: The legal and financial relations between the city 
and the companies performing these services. 

Secondly : The efficiency of the service. 

The topics to be considered, taking the street railway service 
as an instance, may be arranged as follows: 

The Relation of the City to the Street Railway Companies. 

1. Legal and Financial Relations, 

i. Discussion of the relative powers of state and munici- 
pality in granting franchises. 

2. The conditions of franchise grants, 

3, Payments of the companies into the city treasury. 

4, Services other than money payments required of the 
companies, 

5, Power of the city to regulate fares. 

6. The reserve powers of the municipality over the efficiency 
or extension of the service. 

II. The Efficiency of the Service, 

1. The relation between the length of ride and rate of fare 
as affecting the distribution of the population. 

2 . The rates of fare and the plan of transfers. 

3. The needs of the community and the plans proposed for 
meeting such needs. 

A similar outline may be used in the investigation of 
other subjects. 

Whether the material collected is worthy of publication or 
not, it is certain that the conduct of such investigations will 
exert a marked influence on the civic spirit of our college grad- 
uates. This leaven cannot help but contribute something 
towards the civic advance of our American communities. 








A Tentative Program for the Teach- 
ing of Municipal Government and 
of Civics in the Elementary 
School 

By FREDERIC U LUQUEER, Ph. D. 
Principal, School No. US, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I. 

In arranging an elementary school program for the teach- 
ing of civics, of which municipal government is a most important 
division, there are two aspects to be considered: first, the sub- 
ject itself as studied and exemplified by the teacher; second, the 
portion that may be given to the children. 

I would first sketch the outlines of civics as they should per- 
haps exist in the teacher* s mind. 

The flower in the crannied wall is a small thing, yet to know 

it one must see the cliffs that bear it and the heavens stretched 

_ m , above it. Our view of civics, of citizenship* is a 
The Teacher t - ,__ 

part of our world view. 

From one standpoint of spacial imagination, 
our earth with its billion and a half of men is but 
an atom flung from the sun, in the end to be swept away with 
the swirling dust-wraiths of the universe. From another point 
of historic imagination we see the multitudinous forms of life, 
wise as the ant, graceful as the leopard, huge as the mammoth, 
significant as man, — all involved in the stream of evolution; — 
species of animals and nations of men, all in the little earth- 
tragedy worded by a Darwin , a Spencer and a Buckle. 

These are but partial views. To consider them solely is to 
keep looking through a telescope at the wrong end. We must 
not dwarf our first appreciations of greatness, worth and mean- 
ing- 

We need in these days of narrow city streets once more to 
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stand -mil T.mr itxr mrier Tze ^,ali^ sct aid. oa 3heL its *rene 
-jnxnensiry- snti -we need, tdg. tjtst gg^mri mwani gfance at fas, 
jrsspui^tie-vnrth: it TrmTer^nsi :mri. moral z ansraroHTO fc "The 
reehieg ir reeds 2 -nan * ars PoaoL m -afar: "no need fir the 
anrrerae *xi urn useif tn zt-pht 'ttttt A b rrsacn ■ jc wmd is enough. 
3*xt: man js Tnnter Than tnat winci zmsies mm; rbr be knows 
taax *:ie fi»* 3txc if tne "rxsorr winch, the mrrverse has over 
^frrr Tie anrrjsae knowi -Ti nT ii n g - "T!ms ifl. our* i T i y i fa u lies is 
inr yiwsr if thnngnt: * 

3or ncx in mere TTTyflfyTznn. Thax again wouM. give us the 
wtrid zf :anse and -flferr. if ^rTrrfffls gynmrirm: ami derototioa, of 
face. "3F* mnsc mere the TTmrti imx Imrmi^ thought. — the fist 
>,t» which .a the 'iTgrifflC wTsfcin. which: iiene may grne us God, 
freedom nul imnnrtarnry *t is this Tmsnu^r zhsz appreriatfs 
aceia the «igTTTfr.i,nce or. ^ie TrifrrTfrnii and the State It is from 

tflf? ^ryrvrrtf f ! r t?T<iv nim r *j; i itig .yrr tLSEftll tT£3£znen£ of XH1& IS 

ffar,B W T ct zason sase or crnj 

Wish *hw thcu^hn^ackgrTutiii the irst Iirtes to be drawn in 
tftff sketch of the teacher 5 CGmreotaac: of crrics are those ittfr 
eating tee historic deveiccTrrgTr: cf atcr modem democracy. 

Recent wtrks x sccaitegr wiZ help ^s here. Take for 
instance G^idin^s P*iitci?Us -I s Scczjuxgy. An. early chapter 
shows the effectiveness of association in advancing the weE-being 
of most anintal species. 

"The mental conceit fences o: association, were/" he says. 
"first, an original development of native susceptibilities and 
powers/' '"They were, secondly, a considerable accumula- 
tion of knowledge. They were, thirdly, a farther development 
of all acquisitions, powers and susceptibilities through endless 
combinations, and reactions. Through suggestion and imitation 
ai! knowledge of the environment, of foods and of dangers, which 
was acquired bv one soon became the possession of all. The 
peculiar skill of one in capturing or evading became in like man- 
ner the skill of all. Combined action in hunting and fishing and 
in defense was a constant discipline of antipathies and sympa- 
thies, and of power of discrimination and coordination. 

"Association, in short," he says, "was a chief cause of vana- 
tion and of characterization. It created new varieties, and in 
th<rrn it reproduced, in ever-increasing strength, the instinct to 
associate/' 
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Literary expression of some phases of this is given by Kip- 
in his Jungle Stories; and by Burroughs, Long and Seton- 

Thompson in their life histories of bird, beaver 
ciatioo or wolf. Elementary forms of civic relation- 
LQcing ships are present in the pack and its leader, the 

-Being. herd and its sentries, the hive with its workers, 

warriors and queen. Later reference will be 
£ to these w T hen we touch upon incidental teaching of civics 
ie primary grades. 

Association had similar influence upon the development of 
tribes and races of men. The instinct of play demanded 
nised games and festivities, giving rise to song and speech. 
?uage and thought developed under reciprocal influence, 
forms of play t worship and warfare called for ever-increas- 
unctions on the part of leader, medicine-man and war chief, 
the later councilor, priest and king. 

It is only by difficult research that we can form a picture of 
itive society. But our age is distinguished by its effort to 
rrstand the present by the gradual comprehension of the 
*s by which that present has been attained. In our own 
avor for personal growth in civic understanding, we must 
ide the study of the earlier age. 
Fortunately, our own country gives opportunity for observ- 

8rly forms of association and of government among Indian 
and Astec inhabitants. From the unattached 
atioo and roving hordes, to the more or less loosely bound 
Kmeat. confederacy led by a Pontiac or a Philip, one 
may find interesting instances of human char- 
n dividual and social t — instances necessary to a complete 
: comprehension. Read Francis Parkrnan's account of 
tiac's conspiracy against the white settlers about Detroit, 
Fiske s account of King Philip's war against the settlers of 
sachusetts and Connecticut, and one will have a clearer 
fht into the difference between the efficiency in warfare and 
ther life-needs of a people capable of enduring government, 
that of a people undisciplined, with tribes united only by a 

a hatred of the invader. 
For a needed contrast to our own democratic civilization, 
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we mms Look hoc only at the savage and smi-ciwifiaed people of 
frnrurfrg but to the widely < fiffiriem civifisatian. of the East, 
ancient as weil as modern. There live the people whose unchang- 
ing social fife endures from generation to generation. Com- 
pared with the ^tTT^fru^^n iin& Ooemal bs passive and UBIXO* 
gresKve. Hie is axhmisave under tyranny both of priest and of 
king: 

If. as Hegel suggests, the significance c£ hi s to r y is chiefly 
found in the growth of liberty, then the Orient would lepnaeat 
the Lowest stage. There bat two axe free* God m heaven, sod 
the emperor upon, earth. Moving westward,, the second stage 
was reached by Greece and Rome There many were free, bat 
there was stfll the larger popnlatinn of slaves. Finally, with the 
Angio~Saxou world, and inspir e d by Christianity, the age of 
maturity is reached whose mission is to grasp and to extend the 
truth that freedom is the birthright of aJL 

Another general view erf social evolution is that of Herbert 
Spencer. In his Principles of Sociologj sad m his Prrndftts cj 
Eikics, he points to the two eiti e m e types of the State: the 
militant and the industrial. In the militant, government tends 
to become centralised, with either an autocrat or an oligarchy 
in control. It is effective in war, but tends to the stamping oat 
of individual initiative and freedom. Not only the army bat 
the people who support it become subservient to despotic rale. 

In the industrial State, government is concer n ed with secur- 
ing equal rights for the inhabitants. The Hfe and property of 
each must be protected, and equal opportunity given for the 
production and interchange of commodities, ideal and material. 

This development from the militant type to the industrial 
is not one of unbroken light and progress. In our own country, 
the presence of the negro and the Indian, the assumption of 
foreign territorial rule, the discords between capital and labor, 
the possession of the vote by the careless rich and the boat* 
directed many — all are problems indicating that not yet has the 
ultimate form of the State been attained. 

Still another descriptive generalisation of the progress of 
civilization is made by Professor Giddings: 

The first stage : the Military-Religious, exemplified by Egypt. 
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a. Rome. Here conquering armies subjected other na- 
ns and exacted servitude and tribute. To a certain extent, 
were formulated, but they were largely the expression of 
autocratic will, upheld by priestly promise or anathema. 

The second, the Liberal- Legal, marked by the founding of 
•onstitutional monarchies. Barons and commoners contended 
for voice and power. The arbitrary rights of 
* Progress of kings were curtailed by charter and constitution, 
vilii* tio a, written or unwritten. The will of the people 
was expressed by their representatives. But 
will of the people was circumscribed by a narrow circle. 
The third stage, the Economic-Ethical, — the age of western 
vilizatton m which we are living. This would give fullest 
>portunity, even to the extent of universal public education, 
>r the complete development of the individual, the govern- 
lemtal functions and restraints being limited by the idea of the 
eneral welfare, not stretched to the ambition of a king or of a 
arty. 

We have thus reached Democracy, not the evil form named 
y Aristotle as the antithesis of a good Commonwealth, but the 
Democracy whose rise and significance are so 
jemocracy, well pictured in the two great books of Benjamin 
Kidd, Social Evolution, and Western Civilisa- 
ion t — a democracy in which there is a growing feeling of solid- 
rity* in which the wiser, the richer, the more fortunate are 
pending and being spent for the uplifting of those less fortunate, 
lays Kidd: " Neither in form nor in spirit have we anything in 
ommon with the democracies of the past. Great as has been 

t progress in outward forms, the more important difference 
far deeper, The gradual emancipation of the people and 
heir rise to supreme power has been in our case the product of 
slow ethical development in which character has been pro- 
dJy influenced, and in which conceptions of equality and of 
sibility to each other have obtained a hold on the general 

rd hitherto unparalleled," 
From this brief glance at the course of human progress in its 
oHtical aspect, it is apparent that the subject of civics cannot 
a mere outline of more and more complex governmental 
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machinery, but must include the history of human association 
with the institutions springing from that association and also the 
account of the mental and moral development of the individual 
into a character fitted to insure the permanency and further pro- 
gress of democracy. 

Such a character must be one capable of entering into social 
relationships, with a high conception of the sanctity of the family 
and of its fundamental importance in the State; a character 
capable of economic adaptivity, of cultured skill, integrity and 
steadfastness; a citizen, with a sympathetic love for his fellow 
men. Who both endeavors to emulate the great and the good 
above him, and to help the needy and the ignorant below him. 
One whose aim is not the mere self -development of a talent in 
solitude, but the shaping of a character in the stream of life. 
One whose imagination can picture the community, the nation, 
in ideal conception; and, undiscouraged, can throw himself into 
relations with the institutions of church, school, industry or pro- 
fession contributing to the attainment of that ideal. 

Mr. Steffens in his examination of the corruption in St 
Louis finds it not a thing peculiar to that city nor a wrong pecu- 
liar to political life. It is the outcropping at a point where all 
may see it of the selfishness, dishonesty, corruptibility which is 
latent in the dark side of human character and which is as per- 
sistent in business life as in political life. The corruption in the 
national or city government, however, has a reflex influence upon 
the nation or city as a whole. If permitted, it stamps the 
citizens as indifferent, acquiescent, unaroused in civic conscience. 

Thus civics at the heart becomes a question of character 
efficiency and goodness. The true teacher of the subject, then, 
can be only one whose character is being moulded 
Civics a Ques- into the beauty of personal social and civic good- 
tion of Char- ness and efficiency. We teach not by word, 
acter and but by being, by word only so far as that is the 

Efficiency. true expression of inner worth and intention. 

Filled with this insight, the teacher — why 
cannot he be Emerson's American Scholar? — must give himself 
to the more detailed comprehension of the social and govern- 
mental institutions of our American democracy. This he must 
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lo because he is both a citizen and a teacher. The field of study 
is a wide one. I would mention here but one or two pathways. 

First, that leading to a comprehension of the Constitution. 

For this, one of the books of prime help is the compilation 
known as the Federalist — the papers written by Hamilton, 
Madison and Jay in explanation and defense of the Constitution 
that was proposed to the States in 1 787. 

Here we are put at the threshold of the convention chamber 
1 which that momentous document was wrought. The reasons 
for the adoption are urged by the men who saw the need of the 
Weak confederacy. 

For the further understanding of the government estab- 
lished by the Constitution, — its varied functions, its relation to 
the individual States, its amendments and times of testing,— the 
eacher will be aided by Bryce's American Commonwealth. 

lit the study of the sources, the implications, the modes of 
application > and the relation of the Constitution to the actual 
conduct of affairs, Sir Henry Maine's Essays on Government 
should be pondered. He perhaps raises more problems than he 
answers, and points out more weak places than those he strength- 
ens, yet the virility and thorough-going nature of his work is 
stimulating. 

In this study something of the naive, ready acceptance of 
all our governmental forms and deeds will be lost. The critical 
faculty will be awakened. When we get to the classroom this 
will make us careful of our statement. But we should see to it 
that we keep our enthusiasm and our faith in the larger aspects 
of our people and of our government. Such faith is needed for 
the hearty participation in the work called for by our very form 
of democracy. It is needed most of all as we try to light the 
young torch of patriotic and civic ardor. 

One more significant movement of the nine- 

Th* Signifi- teenth century must be realized by the teacher 

c*oc« af of whom we have been thinking. It is the 

Education. establishment of the great national systems of 

education. 

The state aims to make itself perpetual. It must assume the 
duty of rearing the children of the state into citizens capable of 
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carrying on its life and its ideals. The function of the school, from 
the standpoint of the state, is to make citizens. How necessary, 

then , that the school itself should be intent upon this goal 1 Hcreia 
maybe found the sanction for the teaching of civics in the schools. 
A true education Leads to self-consciousness — that is, to a com- 
prehension, as far as may be, of what one is and does, Atiue 
civic education leads not to a mechanical performance of civic 
habits nor to a parrot repetition of civic formulas, but to th* 
knowledge and the habit held consciously and performed pur* 
pose fully. To this end there must be instruction leading to this 
grasp of personal civic responsibility and privilege. Just how 
this may be done is the professional problem of the teacher. 

But to return to the teacher* s study of the national school 
systems. A helpful book for this study is a recent volume of the 
Contemporary Science Series, entitled "The Making of Citizens— 
A Study in Comparative Education/' This treats of the modem 
educational movement in the leading countries of the world. 
The very title indicates the relation of the schools to the state, 
and also the necessity of having in those schools the instruction 
which makes clear the purpose of their being. 

England, France, Germany, the United States, all h&n 
their school systems, springing from their own soil, flowing so 
that each child may go his life journey with opened eye and 
unst raying feet, ready to do his part in carrying on the nation. 

This comparative study will bring the teacher back enriched 
for work in his own land. It will tend to give a clear view of the 
moral and civic importance of his work — a view necessary to his 
making the fullest response to his calling. 

The pulse of our modern democracy beats in the city. 
Three-quarters of the population of New York State live in cities. 
The proportion is growing. Civic relationships touch the people 
of the city on every hand. The child enters these relationships 
at once. They have their seamy side, to be sure. The landlord 
does not want him The motonnan fears him. The fruit vender 
puts wire screens about his wares. The automobilist on River* 
side Drive dodges him and ducks to escape the missiles thrown* 
The teacher is worn out by worse than the continual dropping of 
hail on the eaves, and the pedagogue sighs for the rod. 
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But there are the bright, the happy children, — God's flowers 
in the man-made city. And these are they that will carry on the 
city's life and progress. Whatever may be said of the need in 
general of civic instruction in the schools, must be said with added 
emphasis concerning the schools of the city. 

We now turn to the problem of the elementary school in- 
struction in civics, particularly in municipal citizenship and 
government. 

In April, 1903, the convention of the National Municipal 
League appointed a committee, with Superintendent Maxwell as 
its chairman, to investigate the work done and to carry that work 
further in a way commensurate with its importance. A prelim- 
inary inquiry has been widely sent to educators throughout the 
country. As related to the elementary schools, some of the 
questions asked were: 

1. What is being done toward instruction in municipal gov- 
ernment in the school or schools under your 
Tb* League's observation? Incidentally, in connection with 
Preliminary geography, history, or other subjects? Regu- 
Inquiry. larly in connection with civics? Time allotment? 

» Text-books? Pupil government? Otherwise? 

3- In what year of the elementary course should the study 
of civics be begun? How many minutes a week should be given 
to the study in the successive years ? What proportion to muni- 
cipal government? 

3. If you can spare it, kindly enclose any syllabus of civics 
teaching you may have. Can you recommend one of which you 
know? 

4. What text-books or supplementary readers do you think 
most helpful? (a) In the teaching of civic duty? (h) In describ- 
ing civic organization ? (c) As reference books for teachers ? 

15, What are the fundamental ideas that should be developed 
in the elementary school study of civics? 
6, What is your opinion of the value of the "School City?" 
(a) As an aid to the training of pupils towards effective citizen- 
ship ? (b) As a mode of school government ? 

7. What form of "School City" or pupil government do you 
consider best adapted to the elementary school? 

8. Describe all the means of teaching municipal govern- 
ment which you consider effective and indicate relative value. 

n 
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The full answers of over a hundred responses cannot here 

be given. But enough may be presented to indicate the general 

condition of instruction in the subject, and the 

What is Being lines upon which further constructive work may 

Done. be urged. 

In regard to the first question — What is 
being done? — a few typical replies may be given: 

From Supt. Whitcomb, Lowell, Mass.: "No systematic 
instruction in Lowell public schools." 

From Supt. Overholt, of Rochester, Maine: "Correlated 
with all subjects. No regular time-allotment. No pupil gov- 
ernment." 

From Supt. Warner, of Tacoma, Washington: "Only inri- 
dentally. We give one semester in the eighth year to the sub- 
ject, using a text-book." 

From Supt. Poland, Newark, N. J.: "Comparatively little 
except incidentally." 

From Supt. Griffith, Utica, N. Y.: "Practically nothing." 

From Supt. Palmer, West Bay City, Michigan: "None." 

From Supt. Coulson, Rensselaer, N. Y.: "In connection 
with history only." 

From a number of the principals of New York City schools 
replies were received, some of which indicated a full treatment of 
the topic. But the statement of Supt. Truesdale, of Geneva, 
N. Y., fairly sums up the general situation: "Some attention, of 
course," he says, "is given to the subject, but little compared 
with its importance." 

In regard to the "school city" or other form of public gov- 
ernment as a help in the teaching of civics and a useful means of 
school management, the prevailing opinion, as 
The School evidenced in these replies, is negative. About 
City. five of the writers are in favor of some form of 

school city; another five favor it, if strongly 
administered, while about thirty emphatically oppose it. About 
fifteen see value in some of the simpler forms of school government. 

Some of the replies at this point are as follows: 

From Prin. Irving, Springfield, Mass.: "Haven't tried 
'School City,' for it seems a too cumbersome machine for results 
obtained in day school work." 
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From Supt. Sagendorph, Hudson, N. Y. : "Have examined 
it carefully and decided to stick to the old plan.** 

From Supt Overholt, Rochester, Maine: ''Little value, A 
pupil should be governed by the word and authority of the 
teacher/' 

From Supt. Warner, Tacoma, Washington: "It might be 

I made very effective, I have some doubts about it," 
From Supt, Missimer, Erie, Pa.: "Of doubtful value.** 

From Supt. Kneil, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: "I am very 
doubt tul of its efficacy along either line/ 1 

From Supt. Call, Ansonia, Conn,: "Useless and needless/' 

From Supt. McCartney, Henderson, Ky.: "Too cumber- 
some. Makes the matter of government too prominent.*' 

I From Supt. Gastman, Decatur, 111.: "All depends upon the 

teacher in charge. A strong one will get good results, while a 
weak one will waste the time.** 

From Supt. Davey, East Orange, N. J.: "A great deal of 
machinery with little value as compared to results more easily 
obtained," 

From Supt, Nilson, Lincoln, III. : "I think it is not necessary, 
as a better result can be reached in another way. In other 
respects, such a scheme disregards the fundamental principle of 
school organization and tends to thwart the most important 
aim." 

From Prin. Tate, New York City: "In my judgment chil- 
dren can be as effectively brought to take responsibility, to 
consider the rights of others, to conform to law 
Unfavorable and to authority, and in time make good citi- 
Replies. zens, in a natural way, as by any formal system 

of school government.** 

From Supt. Balliet, Springfield, Mass.: "It is a needlessly 
complicated piece of machinery. The idea underlying is a good 
one; it should be worked out in much simpler form/* 

From Supt, Russell, Wheaton, 111.: "I consider it of little 
value. Children should be governed. If they are taught to 
obey imp li city when young perhaps they will obey the laws when 
they become men and women. One of the great difficulties at 
the present time is the lack of parental and school control. If the 
rod were used more at home and in school there would be less 
trouble in municipal and federal government. We are not wiser 
than Solomon in precept at least." 

>m Supt. Gove, Denver, Colorado: As regards pupil 
government, "so far, I have found myself in an antagonistic 
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attitude. I believe I have seen as much harm as good from this, 
and I conceive the former to have arisen from the cultivation in 
the American boy of an independent, 'Young America* spirit, to 
the harm of the boy in his social and domestic life." 

There is a minority, however, in favor of the scheme. 

Supt. Griffith, Utica, N. Y., writes: "I like it in regard to 
both civics teaching and school government. The one in use at 
New Paltz is excellent. I did not like the one in the John Crear 
School in Chicago." 

Prin. Mead, Providence, R. I.: "It is very valuable. The 
simplest form possible. I like best the one that suggests the 
village community idea of our Anglo Saxon ancestors." 

Prin. Ray, New York City: "In my judgment the govern- 
ment of the school should be in the hands of the scholars them- 
selves, and this can best be done by the forxna- 
Favorable tion of a school city. They can attend to the 

Experience. policing of the school and can, in other way*, 
parallel the work that is done in the various city 
departments. There should be, however, sub rosa supervision 
by the Principal." 

The following reply from Prin. Bristol, of New York City, 
though largely on the negative side, is of great value: "Over two 
years ago," he writes, "I had four ' School Cities ' in this school. 
I have had the full value of Mr. Wilson L. Gill's exposition and 
advice, have visited the New Paltz State NormakSchool, where 
they had ' School Cities ' and a ' School State,' I have read and 
observed somewhat upon this general question. 

"As to its value in training for good citizenship, — masquerad- 
ing through voting booths, voting according to teachers' instruc- 
tions, knowing nothing of what they do and getting fun out of it, 
is all there is to the ' School City ' in primary grades. It illus- 
trates bossism of the most absolute type, the teacher telling the 
embryonic citizen every motion he has to make. The police and 
magistrates may interest such children if they think it play. 
They can only echo what they hear. They are as children who 
would learn of horses by playing horse. 

"The pupils of the seventh and eighth years can be taught 
the organization of the city by a mimic pupil organization. They 
are, however, unable to carry out the legislative and judicial 
features except as they are coached and steered at every turn. I 
tried faithfully to get my maturest ' city fathers ' to work from 
suggestion into something that was in some sense their own, but 
in vain. 
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"In secondary schools and colleges and where pupils are 
tore, the plan can be made to yield excellent results. 'The 
Stti dents* at Vassar College is a power, . . The Carlisle 
ndian school is a very happy instance of success. 

* ' In elementary schools the * School City ' may succeed where 
hools are small, and principals can command leisure to push a 
heme of special interest to themselves. But in a huge, ill-con- 
rncted house and congested school mass like mine r the benign 
autocrat who must assume responsibilitiy for all conditions gets 
only an added load out of school cities/' 

The middle ground, of opinion in process of formation, is 
f ell taken by Dr. Corman, Principal of a Philadelphia grammar 
:hool. 

He writes: — "I have had less than a year's experience with 
the practical operation of the * School City/ I have approached 
he question of its value in the spirit of an investigator — not as a 
artisan — and my opinion, therefore, is in process of formation. 
lolding the following, subject to revision in light of a wider 
pertence, I would say: (a) It may be made the means of 
imparting some {not very much) knowledge of the machinery of 
municipal government and its operation and be utilized to culti- 
ate the feeling of civic responsibility to a considerable degree. 
**(b) The influence of the 'School City' upon the govern- 
ment of the school may be bad if the plan be poorly managed. 
If well managed its influence will probably be good, making, on a 
whole, for a good school spirit and for respect for law and order. 
"The * School City' as developed by Mr. Wilson L. Gill is 
only form with which I am familiar. The details of the plan 
as given by him must be modified to suit special 
The Middle conditions. On the whole, it would seem best to 
Ground. me to modify his plan in the direction of sim- 

plicity. It is not possible to parallel exactly the 
details of municipal government in the ' School City ' organiza- 
tion, nor would it always be desirable even if it were possible, 
defects of the City Charter or form of government would 
to be perpetuated if impressed upon the rising generation 
through its school cities/* 

So much for what is being done in the way of teaching civics 
th by book and by model. We have seen how far from satis- 
ctory is the general condition as regards the first, and how 
largely negative is opinion regarding the value of the second. 
There is need, then, for constructive work along the lines 
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both of course of instruction in citizenship and of provid 
opportunity for practice in the virtues and duties of citizenship, 
by some form of school government imitative of, or leading up to, 

our American civic institutions. 
Time Allot- As preliminary to this constructive work, 

ment and some of the replies regarding an advisable time 

Courses. allotment and course of study in civics ! 

be cited. 

; First, those favoring only incidental teaching: 

Supt. Overholt, Rochester, Maine: "I would give no time 
allotment. Avoid formal study which will prove to be the con- 
sideration of dry facts forgotten as soon as learned.' ' 

Supt. Robbins, Bethlehem, Pa. : "Not at all as a separate 
branch." 

Supt. Skinner, Oneida, N. Y. : ''Not as a separate study, 
inasmuch as our courses are now overcrowded; but incidentally 
through the whole of the elementary and grammar grades; 
through the reading lessons, especially in the supplementary 
readers provided, and in the general lessons." 

Supt. O'Brien, DePere, Wisconsin: "Not sooner than the 
fourth year in any case. I am not settled as to the advisability 
of a settled course." 

Supt. Davey, East Orange, N. J.: "While there is a certain 
amount of benefit to be derived from the study of civics by gram- 
mar school pupils, it seems to me there are other subjects which 
at that period of the child's existence are much more valuable. 
If the pupil has read and discussed Dole's The Young Citizen as a 
reading book in school, and has incidentally acquired the facts 
connected with geography and history in the regular grammar 
course, he has done a good deal and ought not to be asked to 
devote more time to the subject." 

Those favoring little teaching in the subject save in the last 
two years: 

Supt. Whitcomb, Lowell, Mass.: "Incidental lessons in all 
grades. In last year of elementary school life the subject of 
civics should receive a very considerable and definite share of the 
time given to history, which with us is 150 minutes a week." 

Prin. Hamilton, Calais, Me.: "In my judgment regular 
work in civics should be given in the year devoted to an exten- 
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e study of United States history. This is most often the 
eighth year, I think. In most municipalities 
Postponed with which I am acquainted the disparity between 

Teaching, the real and the ideal in municipal government 

is so great that it would not make good mater- 
ial for schoolroom discussion, for obvious reasons/* 

Supt. Parkinson, Walt ham. Mass,; "Below the eighth year, 

i*- should be a matter of observation of any and every act done 

the public good, within the child s field of view. In the 

**glith and ninth years, three or four lessons a week for part of 

the vear* Also special lessons in connection with current events* 

(To municipal government should be devoted) only that portion 

which current events dictate. The principles of government 

fctt the same in the city, state and nation. The city in most 

particulars is no more within the child's range of view than the 

nation. Each must be abstract to him." 

Those favoring incidental teaching throughout most of the 
course, with more or less instruction in the later years : 

Supt. Poland, Kewark, N> J, : "In the fourth, fifth and sixth 
years, incidental to other studies at every favorable opportune 

In the seventh, thirty minutes; in the eighth, 
lactdenui forty-five minutes for one haU year. In the 

Teaching . fourth* fifth, sixth, — largely municipal; In the 

seventh and eighth, — chiefly state and national. 11 

Prin. Cronson, New York City ; ' *The study of civics should be 
begun during the first year of the child's life. The value of the 
study, to my mind, does not consist in the amount of information 
that can be imparted by it, but rather in its power to arouse a 
feeling of civic pride . Too many of our children , unfortunately , li ve 
in an atmosphere in which government and tyranny are regarded 
as identical, and liberty is confounded with license It should 
be the deep concern of our schools, not merely to eradicate such 
notions from the minds of the children, but to replace these with 
sane ideas upon government, laws, rights, and duties; and the 
sooner the attempt is made, the better/' 

Prin. Devlin, New York City: "Civics should be begun 
incidentally in the lowest grammar grade. In the last two years 

• it may be regularly taken up and forty minutes a week devoted 
to the subject, To municipal government, forty minutes a week 
for eight or ten weeks of the last half of the eighth vear should 
be allotted 

Supt Balliet, Springfield, Mass ■ "I should not teach civics, 
except incident ally in connection with other studies, below grade 
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6. In the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, I should teach the 
subject by giving a daily lesson of from twenty minutes to half an 
hour for from two to three months in the year — two could prob- 
ably suffice in grades six and seven. It is better to have a daily 
lesson for a short period and keep the subject 'hot,' than to give 
one or two lessons a week through the year. I should make the 
work largely social ethics — duties of the individual to the gov- 
ernment as a member of it — in grades six and seven. In grade 
eight, I should devote two-thirds of the time to municipal 
government and about one-third to state and national govern- 
ment." 

These are but a few of the eighty replies, more or less, rela- 
tive to the time allotment and to the teaching as to whether it 
should be incidental or should treat civics sys- 
Summary of tematically as a separate subject. 
Results. The number advocating only incidental 

teaching in the fourth year, 41; systematic 
teaching, 13. 

In the fifth year, incidental teaching as against systematic, 
43 to 21. 

In the sixth year, incidental teaching as against systematic, 
41 to 27. 

In the seventh year, incidental teaching as against syste- 
matic, 35 to 36. 

In the eighth year, incidental teaching as against systematic, 
32 to 45- 

These numbers are approximations, but they would indi- 
cate : 

(1) Majority opinion favors only incidental teaching of 
civics during the fourth, fifth and sixth years of the elementary 
school. 

(2) Opinion is about balanced between incidental and sys- 
tematic teaching for the seventh year. 

(3) It favors systematic instruction in the subject for the 
eighth year. 

With these general considerations and opinions in mind, let 
us attempt a more specific statement. 

I must refer again, as a necessary preliminary, to the char- 
acter and to the equipment of the teacher. All agree that there 
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st be at least incidental teaching of civics in the elementary 

lools. Such teaching, if inspiring and effective, calls perhaps 

for more on the part of the teacher than does 

od Ttaehers the more formal teaching in connection with a 

Necessary text-book. Not alone the special teacher of 

relixninftfy. civics, but the teacher of every grade , from the 

kindergarten up, must be a conscientious and 

istructed citizen. The study and realization of citizenship is 

>oe of the permanent culture-needs of the teacher. Most of the 

ler qualities of citizenship can only be taught by example, by 

the tone and quality of personality, 

Not a few replies to the questionnaire emphasize the essen- 
tiality of having the good teacher for any successful instruction 
I in civics, incidental or specific. 
Professor Thurston, of the Chicago Normal School, writes: 
**A course of study will not give civic life to the children unless 
the teacher who uses it is alive to the spirit of that course of study 
and not merely to its letter." 

Superintendent Gove, of Denver, asserts; "The spirit of the 
entire enterprise must depend ultimately, as does all our effort 
in this world, upon the personality of the individual or individ- 
uals who are appointed to do the actual work. Committees and 
supervisors may advise and suggest, but the spirit and vigor and 
intelligence necessary in the method of presentation will forever 
lie with the teacher/' 

Principal Cornman, of Philadelphia, quotes this strong 
passage from Earl Barnes: * "Children rise to a sense of characters 
in public life through a knowledge of the people around them; 
they judge of the relation of these characters to the state by 
their relation to themselves; they first sense law through person- 
al commands, and the state through its officials. 

M To educate good citizens we must surround children with 
good men and women. * . . Special emphasis on citizenship, 
as usually understood in elementary education, is largely wasted 
time; and yet the patriotic teacher will breed patriots in all his 
attempts to make good men and women- Citizenship is but one 
attribute of good and intelligent men and women, and this study 
calls us back once more to a realization of the wholeness of ele- 
mentary education. All attempts to make good artisans, good 
leaders of commerce, good soldiers and officers, or good citizens 
and rulers by any short cut, will produce only one-sided, uncer- 
tain and dangerous grown-up children/' 
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This hints at still another preliminary to any course in civics 
in the elementary school, namely, the recognition of the need of 
concomitant moral instruction. This instnic- 
The Need of tion is especially important in countries whose 
Moral great systems of national education, though 

Instruction. permeated with the religious sense of the people, 
are nevertheless carried on without an expressed 
religious sanction. France has a problem similar to our own. 
The spirit in which that problem must be met, in both Prance 
and America, is well voiced in the circular written by M. Vesatt, 
academic inspector of schools at Marseilles, France. It is includ- 
ed in the report for 1882 of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

I quote a few of the sentences: 

4 'Moral and civil instruction meets the wants as well as the 
wishes of the country ; it is a necessary consequence of the pro- 
found change which is taking place in our institutions, in oar 
laws, in our manners. The establishment of the republic and of 
universal suffrage, which is its basis, has given to the school a 
new character; it imposes upon the teacher new duties. The 
primary school is no longer merely local, communal; it has 
become in the highest degree a national institution, on which 
even the entire future of the country depends. It is no longer a 
place to which the child resorts to acquire certain information 
that may be useful to him in private life; it is the source 
from which is to be drawn, together with the principles of 
universal morality, a knowledge of his rights and duties in 
regard to public life; it is the school of citizenship and 
patriotism. 

"The function, then, of the teacher is notably increased, and 
his responsibility extended. The teacher used to drill his 
pupils in reading, writing, and arithmetic; now, without neglect- 
ing that portion of his duty, he ought to have a higher ambition, 
namely, that of raising up for the country defenders and for the 
republic citizens. . . . 

"The teacher must grapple with the problem how to render 
lucid and pleasing those truths which flow from the very nature 
of man and the existence of society, and to induce children to 
make them the rules of their conduct. What is needed is that 
there should be awakened, developed, fortified in them those 
sentiments which give dignity to man, honor to families, and 
power to states. 
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"Moral and civil instruction ought not then to be confined to 
one division or subdivision of the scholastic programme, restrict- 
ed to one class or to a prescribed hour, pressed in the narrow 
mould of a few inert formulas or solemn maxims; it ought to 
permeate all parts of the work of instruction , blossoming out in 
varied developments and reappearing every day and every 
hour: it ought to be the life, the soul, of the school. It is in the 
school that the child should draw in morality and patriotism as 
he inspires air f without noticing it ; for to teach morality success- 
fully there is no call for too much moralizing. That moral 
lesson which is announced risks being lost. Moral instruction 
should be combined with everything, but insensibly, like those 
nutritive elements which the scientist finds reappearing in all 
sorts of food, but which are concealed under the infinite variety 
olor and from in which nature clothes animals and plants, and 
which man unwittingly assimilates without a suspicion. Thus 
moral instruction will enter into the various work of the class, 
the readings , recitations, dictations, the stories related by the 
teacher, the selections made from the poets and romancers, the 
familiar and sprightly conversations, the grave reflections on 
history, the games, the promenades— being even-where present, 
in short, without making its presence remarked." 

tThis iocidental moral and civic instruction must go hand in 
nd throughout the course. I would not attempt to set down 
a definite program for this part of the teacher's work. It flows 
from the enriched nature and growing character of the teacher. 
It is the true pointing of the magnetic needle, It is not the 
Latin name of a flower, but its perfume. It is not a perfunctory 

^itd or deed; it is love, it is faith, it is hope, — in one's country 
d in the individual child, who is a part of that country and 
may mean so much to it. 

Now, let us assume that we have such a teacher, Thankful 
may we be that there are many in our city schools who measure 
up to this standard, as far as the human can measure up to its 
owe ideaL Let us assume, I say, that we have such a teacher 
consciously planning to bring to the school children all they can 
receive of civic history and duty; 

His first problem would be to provide for the incidental 
eaching. At what point can this be brought to bear? 

First, in the daily opening exercises either in the individual 
or before the assembled school. Even the kinder- 
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garten has its morning talk, which is essential to the work 
of the day. The keynote is there struck of 

The Time for the subject matter and of the child's attitude 

Instruction. toward it. Proebel's songs and games are 
really a prolegomenon to social civics. One of 

these songs begins: 

"A silent thought lies dim and hid in baby's mind: 
He's not alone in life; he's one amid mankind." 

The child's relations to family and friends, the trades and 
occupations of the neighborhood, the conception of his being a 
contributing part to the pleasure and success of the class, are all 
simply worded in these opening talks and songs. The dramatic 
imitation is had in the following games, which in turn are kept as 
near as may be to reality by visits to the blacksmith, foundry or 
store. 

This beginning should not be lost, as is perhaps often the 
case, in the classes that follow. With growing distinctness and 
detail, with increasing fervor of personal appeal, all the funda- 
mental social and civic ideas should be steadily developed in the 
opening exercises throughout the course. 

In the older classes, reference may be made to current 
events, patriotic deeds of soldiers, heroic acts of firemen or of life- 
savers, patient integrity and industry of workman or shopkeeper, 
the character of praiseworthy public officials. For instance, 
recently, President Roosevelt's letter to the men forming the 
Panama Commission stated the basic principles of meritorious 
public service, — the foresight, energy, devotion needed in the 
work before them. That letter was the best of texts for an 
opening exercise. 

To assemblies the men in various life-callings should be 
invited. A few words from these will give lasting impress. Not 
long ago a representative of the street-cleaning department 
spoke with impelling interest to the children of several of the 
schools upon their share in helping the department care for the 
city streets. 

Why should not the Police Captain and the Fire Chief of the 
district be asked to say a few earnest words to the children at 
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eir assemblies? The need of obedience to law, the heroism of 
the true citizen would then have a real and nearby meaning. 

In short, the moments of opening exercise, though brief, 
fter one of the most important opportunities for helpful civic 
instruction, 

We now come to the daily work of the classroom. 

There is hardly a subject of the course of study which does 
sot give ready support for the incidental teaching of civics. 

Take first the nature work. 

Many cities have courses of instruction rich in topics for this 
study. From the kindergarten up, constant reference is made 
to the bird and animal, to the field, the flower and the forest. 

Aside from the intrinsic interest and value of the study of 
flowers, shrubs and trees, these have close connection with the 
fairer side of city life. They link the country to 
The Daily the city. The appreciation of the trees on our 

Work of the city streets and the delight in our parks should 
Clattroom be fostered. The improvement of the suburbs 

I is of interest to the public-spirited citizen. Our 

children and their parents may be made to take civic pride in 
what the city has done and may do in this wholesome return to 
nature. 
A few days ago a boy of fourteen, to whom I had just issued 
working papers, pointed from the window to a splendid tree 
beyond the school-yard fence, sayiag: "Mother planted that 
when I was born." 

If birthdays and other festivals were more frequently marked 

in this way, many a bare place in the city would be made beautiful. 

The civic sense of the teacher must sometimes curb the 

nature study sense of the children. In the early spring, in some 

of the front yards, lilac bushes put forth their 

nature Study first leaves. Sometimes a nature lesson, in its 

A* a Meeat. need of material, suggests these as legitimate 

prey to the young enthusiasts. The lower 

branches of trees are seized upon, and brought triumphantly to 

the classroom. Verily the woods of Dunsinane again seem on 

the march. Here is opportunity for renewing the civic idea of 

the sacredness of private and public property — of the idea that 
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we have no right to take or to damage individually what belongs 
to and may be enjoyed by the community. 

This interest of the village, city and state in the trees is 
strongly expressed in a recent report of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission of the State of New York. It is entitled: 
"Tree Planting on Streets and Highways. ,, It is beautifully 
illustrated and should be in the hands of our city teachers. 

The relative value of certain trees to the city should be a 
phase of the tree-study of the children. From this the step is 
easily taken to the value of trees to the State, and to the State's 
measures for their preservation. Thus one of the important 
functions of government may be touched upon. 

In the study of birds, another branch of the nature work. 
we have not only a study of a beautiful family of Mother Earth, 
but we are listening to voices of freedom and of patriotism. 

There is something fundamental in the Indian's choice of 
animal or bird as the totem of his tribe. The freer and more 
progressive peoples of today still have as their emblem the eagle, 
with his arrows of war and olive branch of peace. Who can 
watch the flight of an eagle without seeing in it the symbol of the 
limitless freedom we aspire for? The thoughts of the Swiss 
mountaineers were one with it. The Roman legions were held 
together by it and swept onward over Europe, conquering. 

Then there is the lark — the inspiration of poets from Chaucer 
to Shelley, free yet singing of the peaceful meadows of England. 
There is the swallow of the high river bank and of the homely 
eaves of barns, symbol of glad liberty and of the life of the 
home. 

Lowell was a true American. Who can tell how much of 
the patriotism of the Commemoration Ode was not first whispered 
to him through his study windows from the birds without? 

Another report of the Albany Commission, on The Economic 
Value of Birds to the State, opens with these words: "The bird 
is the property of the State. From this fundamental conception 
of the bird's legal status there can be no logical ground fordissent. 
Here is the great commonwealth of New York with agricultural 
and forestry industries which annually yield products valued at 
$266,000,000. In closest relation to the welfare of these indus- 
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res stands a group of animals represented by some 350 species 
Ld millions of individuals/* 

This phase of the study of birds should be dwelt upon, 
'hereby is begun a fundamental, though incidental, study of 
ivies. 

The study of birds and trees leads us to the study of the 
farmer and his work. It is the civic duty of the city teacher to 
portray the agricultural background and subsoil to the city, 
This can be done in connection partly with nature study and 
partly with geography. The work of the garden, orchard and 
farm must be brought out in its interest and its importance. 
The country gives the city its young and enterprising men. The 
city must send to the country some of its own youth. 

Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, said in 
a recent interview: "Under the American flag at home and in the 
island possessions about one-half of the people live by cult i vat* 
ing the soil and preparing its products for food for the world.*' 
In addition to its maintenance of agricultural colleges and experi- 
mental stations, the department last year printed nearly 1 ,000 
different publications and sent out 1 2 t ooo t ooo pieces of literature 
relating to agriculture and its branches. The United States 
today are doing more work for the farmer than all the other 
countries of the world combined." 

Nature study in this way incidentally introduces the study 
of one of the great departments of the government. The city 
is dependent upon the country both for its food supply and for a 
strain of its more robust manhood. Cincinnatus was called 
from his plow to be tribune of Rome; Washington from his 
Virginia plantation to be the leader of our nation. 

In the study of animals, begun in the primary grades, refer- 
ence should be made to the associated life of the animal — the 
buffalo herd, the wolf pack and the beaver community. 

Elementary civic notions are here abundant, The sentries 
posted about a herd of grazing deer; the leader, Lobo, of the 
wolves; the forgetful, idle, loquacious people 
Elementary of the monkeys, the Bander Log of Kipling; the 
Civic nations, division of labor among ants and bees— all are a 
prototype of human association, organization 
and government. 
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its to the fields, parks and museums, to the docks and water 
fronts, to centers of local industry, manufacturing establishments 
ajid sources of supply and to historical localities, buildings, 
Monuments and tablets/' Here geographical teaching and 
Chic teaching go hand in hand. 

As pointed out by Prof. Thurston, of the Chicago Normal 
>L there is danger of taking up in long succession one politi- 
servant or activity after another, without developing the con* 
ception that they are all factors of the one governmental mechan- 

by which a community would seek to further the general 
welfare. 

Even in the early incidental teaching, the understanding of 
the two sides of the one civic functioning must be given: first, 
actual work performed or the office filled; second, the city's 
rthod, its political machinery, for employing the worker or 
filling the office. 

Most stress, in the early years, will be put upon the varied 
civic occupations, private and official, and upon the outer 
symbols or clothing of the body politic. Later will come the 
clearer explanation of the inner spirit, of the basis, the perpetua- 
tion, the functioning of that body. 

In the second half of the fourth year, in geography, the 
Western Hemisphere is studied with special attention to North 
America. Some of the topics embraced by this study that lend 
themselves to the incidental treatment of civics are: The peoples 
of North and South America, The industries associated with 
the products of vegetable and animal life, and of mines and 
quarries. Facilities for transportation and commerce by the 
great inland lake and river routes and coastwise lines. Great 
transcontinental railroads and their influence on the peopling 
and development of the continent. Countries and comparative 
importance. Great manufacturing and commercial centers. 
The capital and government of each country. 

Similar opportunity is given in the later grades, in the study 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, — their differing countries and gov- 
ernments. Political geography is one of the main divisions of 
geographic study; and this division in its entirety forms a wide 
for the incidental treatment of civics, through the topics 
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suggested by the teacher, the text book, the supplementary 
reader and the library book. 

It must be remembered that children of the last five years of 
the grammar school are at the end but about fourteen years of 
age. In the incidental and early study, therefore, not too much 
should be attempted in the way of detail or philosophic explana- 
tion. Here we can but learn the alphabet and understand the 
simple story. 

In the fifth year, the study of history is begun. The great 
leaders and benefactors of mankind are sketched in simplest 
outline. Here we have the exemplars and 
History as a makers of government, the great standards in 
Means. civic virtue and patriotism. Pericles and 

Athens, Caesar and Rome, Constantine and Con- 
stantinople, the French Revolution and Paris, Napoleon and 
France, Bismarck, and Germany — what an alphabet is here for 
the larger spelling of civics! 

Then we touch the men leading in the discovery, the colonial 
development, the liberation, the constitutional shaping, the 
civil war and reconstruction of our own country. 

Take the life of Franklin as one specially rich in suggestion 
for civic teaching. His unceasing activity in developing his own 
resources and those of his neighbors is a very mine of suggestion 
for the teaching of American civics. In the last report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, there is an exhaustive 
study of Franklin as citizen and as prime mover in the civic 
education of his countrymen. His purpose, with simpler ele- 
ments to work upon, was one with the purpose of the Municipal 
League of today. His entire public policy, as summed up by 
Parton, was "to enlighten public opinion, and to bring enlight- 
ened public opinion to bear upon the councils of public men." 

So with the other characters, in different ways. This bio- 
graphic study is a pasture ground for great souls to feed upon. 
Children can be led but upon its borders. Still, these may be 
made to seem delightful; and the children will return in later 
years to walk further inland. 

In the sixth year of the common school course, American 
history is studied by means of an elementary text -book. Here 
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ci dent ally the pupils get fuller acquaintance with the develop- 
ment of American institutions. The main epochs are fixed in 
id, the significant forms and instruments of government. 

In this year, I would advocate the reading, with explanation 
the teacher, of such a book as Dole's "The Young Citizen/ ' 
Judson's '* Young American/' These books present entertain- 
;ly , in simple language, a somewhat systematic arrangement of 
civic conceptions, institutions and governmental forms with 
ich the pupil has become more or less familiar through the 
incidental instruction. 

LThe class library, too, should contain such books as Marti- 
u*s "Prince and Peasant/' " Uncle Sam's Secrets/* and 
Brooks* "How the Republic is Governed/ 1 Skillful hints on the 
part of the teacher would lead the pupils to take these books 
ic, to get father or older brother interested in them and in 
*xr explanation; and would lead to many an excursion to 
laces of municipal interest and public work. 

The seventh year is devoted to English history. The social 
ad political development of the country is particularly dwelt 
upon. The rise of representative government is made clear in 
outline. This should not be a bare summary of dates of Magna 
Charta, of the foundation of parliament , of the tyranny of 
Charles, or the iron-handed work of Cromwell, An imaginative 
conception must be formed of the men of England, and their 
doings at home and abroad. The growing sense felt by English- 
men led by a Wilberforce* a Mrs, Browning and a Howard— the 
sense of responsibility for the bondage of the slave, the labor of 
children, the horrors of the prison — this sense should be shared 
in its first emotions by the pupils. This is not history alone, it 

F civics, 
In the year before, according to the plan suggested here, the 
children have read an elementary reading book on citizenship and 
government. The ideas given birth by this should be cherished 
and developed by the teacher's emphasis upon the related parts 
the English history. 

In the eighth year, helped by one or more of the advanced 

tt -books, the return is made to American history. Incidental- 

a rich content of civic teaching is furnished. The colonial 
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governments — governors, burgesses, charters; Continental Con- 
gress; Articles of Confederation; the Constitution, its definition 
of the three departments; Washington and his administration; 
the rise of parties; banking and tariff problems; slavery and 
emancipation; race antipathies; immigration; foreign relations; 
character of representatives, and high officials; state versus nat- 
ional supremacy; the government of dependencies; Supreme 
Courts, and merger decisions — all these are topics for joint treat- 
ment by history and civics. History is the perspective sketch; 
civics the working drawing, of our democratic civilisation. 

During the first term of this last year, there should be speci- 
fic instruction in civics. Dole's more advanced book, or any of a 
number of similar books, might be used. With 
Specific this might be made to stand out in clear view the 

Instruction. general necessity for law and government, the 
duties of a citizen, and the governmental 
machinery, in outline only, of the nation and the state. 

In the latter half of the year, the term before graduation, 
some definite outline of municipal governmental machinery 
might be given. This has already been dwelt upon incidentally. 
No attempt should be made to do this exhaustively. The 
mechanism of a great city is too complex. Remember, too, that 
seven years lie between the boy's graduation and his first casting 
of a vote. The effort should rather be made to make'the sub- 
ject seem interesting and of great importance, giving the pupil 
a trend toward the after-school study of the subject, and help- 
ful participation in the city's life itself. 

To gather these threads together in one strand: 

Moral and civic instruction should permeate the entire 
school life of the child. An effective part of this instruction 
will spring incidentally from the rich subject -content of the 
course. 

In the daily opening exercises the words of good citizens, 
the holding up of great examples and incentives, the patriotic 
songs and recitations, are all a part of the civic instruction. 

In the early study of nature, geography and biography, 
civic ideas spring from deep ground. 

In the early and late contact with the best literature suited 
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to the young pupil — stories, poems, drama — the heart-throb is 
felt of civic emotion and of the best inner life of the people. 

In the study of pictures and historic architecture, ideas of 
civic beauty and order are in-breathed- In the study of science 
and invention, of geometry and arithmetic, an exact and honest 
civic conscience may be aroused. The electricity leads to the 
lighting and transit power of the city; the mathematics to the 
finance and comptrollership, 

The local history is the beginning of instructed citizenship. 
The country's history is the story of state and national associa- 
tion and government. The historic biography has for its key- 
note civic virtue. The English history contains all this, in 
another setting; enables, by comparison, the pupil to compre- 
hend development, and gives a critical standard. It should do 
away with prejudice, and may stir the first sense of world- 
citizenship. 

All this, and how much there is, is involved in the incidental 
teaching of civics. 

As to the systematic: 

In the sixth year, a simple reading-book on the subject will 
set these civic ideas in order. 

In the seventh year may be a review and a comparative 
enrichment - 

In the eighth year, follows a sketch of the activities and the 
mechanism of state and national government, with a short, 
intense study of the municipality, its departments , officers and 
ideals. 

Such, made luminous by the teacher, seems to me a sufficient 
presentation of the subject of national, state and municipal 
civics, of citizenship, for the elementary schools. 



Student Self-Government 

By OBOROB H. MARTIN, Boston 
Secretary, Massachusetts Board of Education 

There is a widespread feeling that the public schools are 
not doing all that they might do to prepare their pupils for the 
activities and responsibilities of adult citizenship. 

While admitting that the ordinary school virtues — punctual- 
ity, obedience, order and industry — are primary qualifications for 
citizenship, it is urged that these virtues being acquired under 
artificial conditions do not become sufficiently ingrained to with- 
stand successfully the strain of adult life. 

A public school has the form of an absolute monarchy. The 
relation of teacher and pupil is that of ruler and ruled. The will 
of the teacher is the only law. To have all one's 
The Public actions regulated during the whole period of 

School an childhood and youth by the will of another, is 

Absolute Mon- thought to unfit a person to become a satis- 
archy. factory member of a society in which freedom 

of the will is a basic principle. 

School government often creates antagonisms between the 
ruler and the ruled. They assume the position of contending 
opponents. Pupils while yielding obedience to school laws, 
acquire no respect for them, and as they grow older come to see 
in law-breaking a sign of superior courage, and are ready to con- 
done and to shield, if not to encourage, lawlessness. The number- 
less cases of insubordination and the frequent outbreaks in 
high schools and colleges are pointed to as sustaining this oon- 
tention. 

Various schemes have been contrived to remedy the nega- 
tive insufficiency and the positive evils of the traditional school 
government. 

One of these schemes, called by its author, * 'Cooperative 
School Government; or the Citizen and Tribune Plan," was 

(278) 
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rorked out in theory and applied in practice by Principal John 
T, Ray f of the John Crerar Grammar School, in 
The Ray Plan Chicago. This was a school of about eight 
*f School Gov- hundred pupils. 

troment. The motto adopted to represent the spirit 

and purpose of the plan was; ** Government of 
the students, by the students, for the students/* 

The following is a condensed statement of the main features 
of the plan: A constitution is drawn by the principal and sub- 
mitted to the pupils for adoption. Having accepted it, a body 
of citizens is formed in each class-room comprising those who are 
willing to accept the conditions and submit themselves to the 
jurisdiction of the student-body. No pupil is required to become 
a citizen, but the badge and the honors which distinguish citizens, 
and the isolation which accompanies non-participation + serve to 
bring most if not all of the pupils into the organization. 

The officers are senators and tribunes, tribunes being class 
officers, and senators being school officers, chosen by the classes as 
their representatives. There is a president of the senate, chosen 
by the vote of the whole school, who is the chief executive officer 
of the community. These officers are all chosen by the pupils at 
times and for terms prescribed by the constitution. 

»The chief duty of the officers is to see that good order is 
maintained in and about the school, that is, to regulate the school 
conduct of the pupils* 

It is claimed for the system that by its use children become 
more considerate of the rights of others; that the number of 
incorrigible bad boys is diminished, public opinion of the pupils 
being more potent in restraining than the influence of the teacher; 
that such practices as cheating in examinations and using bad 
language have been uprooted; that children will expose wrong- 
doing; that citizenship and office- holding come to be recog- 
nized as honors worth having and worth exercising self -restraint 
to obtain. 

The aim of this system is seen to be to train the children to 
enforce good order in school, in order that they may become law- 
abiding and law-enforcing citizens later, This is succinctly 
stated by Mr. Ray himself in an article in an educational journal. 
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"Give me," he says, "a community of men who through the 
whole eight or twelve years of their school life were trained to 
enforce good order and to assist in the maintenance of right con- 
duct in the school community as faithfully as did the teacher, 
and I will assure you that this body of men will see that the statu- 
tory law is enforced, and they will be men of active influence for 
right in their community." 

This system can be worked in part in any single class room 
in any school, and such use has been made of it in many parts of 
the country. 

Another plan, much more elaborate, and designed to teach 
the form of municipal government as well as to maintain school 
order, is the "School City," devised by Wilson L. Gill, LL. B. 

In this system a city charter is drawn by the principal and 
submitted to the school for acceptance. It simulates a real city 
charter more or less closely in its general form 
The Gill and in the provisions which it makes for organi- 

School City. zation. There are the usual legislative and 
executive officers — a city council chosen from 
small subdivisions called wards, a mayor, a treasurer, a sheriff, 
an attorney, and several judges. 

There are departments of police, health, fire, public works, 
etc. There are frequent elections where the Australian ballot 
is used. The qualifications of electors and of officers, the time 
and mode of electing, the functions of the departments, the 
powers and duties of all officers, are minutely defined in the 
charter. 

At the outset a set of ordinances prepared by the principal, 
and designed to regulate the conduct of the pupils, is adopted by 
the council and approved by the mayor, and so becomes the 
"law of the land." The laws are thus " self-imposed," and the 
government of the school comes to be with "the consent of the 
governed." The old monarchical form disappears, and the 
school becomes a true republic, "a counterpart in miniature" of 
the real city in whose activities the pupils will ere long be 
expected to participate. These are claims. 

The same beneficent results in securing good order in 
school and a more satisfactory relation of the pupils to laws 
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imiting their freedom, which are claimed by Mr, Ray for his 

fstem, have been found to follow the use of the M School City** 1 

In addition to these results, it is thought that the concrete 

exhibition of civil practices continued through a series of years 

a good means of teaching "civics,* 1 a subject usually treated 

uite abstractly. To see continually persons bearing titles and 

insignia and exercising the functions of city officers; to feel the 

essure of their official hand ; still more to be such officers and 

;crt the pressure* makes municipal government real and not a 

Lper abstraction. 

The system has met with much favor, notably in Phila- 
elphia, where the study of the principles of municipal govem- 
Lent is uncommonly popular; and the Franklin Institute of 
lat city has awarded a gold medal to Mr, Gill for his inven- 
on t as a noteworthy contribution to civic well-being. 

The criticism has been made that the system is too compli- 
cated, and therefore too burdensome for general use. Mr. Ray, 
the inventor of the other system, says of it: 
riticifliD and "The chief objection, to my mind, to this or any 
Objection!. other plan modeled after municipal or state 
government is the unnecessary machinery of 
;overament that takes both time and attention to run/ 1 **It 
s to me that a knowledge of city or state government is not 
hat trains for citizenship/' "It is too complicated for any 
mpils but those of high schools or the more advanced grades of 
elementary schools." 

Notwithstanding this criticism, the system has been in 
practice in the State Normal School in New Palti, N. Y., in all 
ades from the lowest primary through the normal school. 
Another objection that has been urged is that, in the school 
dty f undue emphasis is placed upon the police side of city 
ministration. The policeman, as in the real city, is the ofn- 
most in evidence, and his office is the one most eagerly sought 
after by the children. 

It would seem desirable to include among the aims of the 
school city some positive and constructive work for civic better- 
ment, something which should broaden the thought of the pupils 
to social needs, force them to exercise their judgment in plan* 
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ning school and neighborhood improvements, and train them to 
form some business habits in carrying out such plans. 

The object of both the schemes which have been described 
is to foster a sense of social obligation, which is the first essential 
of good citizenship. The child needs to be taught that even as a 
child he cannot live for himself alone, that his own well-being is 
inextricably interwoven with the well-being of others, that he is 
affected by their acts and they by his, and that there is a mutual 
obligation to self-restraint and to active service. 

The School City is more fully described in a book entitled 
"The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training," published by 
the Patriotic League, New Paltz, N. Y. The other system is 
outlined in a booklet entitled "Democratic Government of 
Schools," by Principal John T. Ray, of the John Crerar Grammar 
School, Chicago, 111. 
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Tie School City as a Form of 
Student Government 

By Rev. THOMAS R, SLICER, New York 
Truttsc New York City Club 

There is something fundamentally opposed in the two words 
"education 1 ' and "discipline/ 1 Discipline necessarily implies 

repression and restraint; whilst education pre- 
Education and supposes that the mind has either "led out" 
Discipline. from it what is in it, or is itself led out to that 

which is for it. The ideal situation, therefore, 
would be that which affords the widest scope for education, and 
requires the least interference by discipline* We can all remem- 
ber when the method of the half-instructed teacher was that 
which was used by the ignorant farmer with respect to his colts, 
** Breaking the colt" was the great event of the farm season. The 
colt was usually broken, sometimes past mending, and the thing 
which he had most impressed upon him was the occasion for fear. 
Now the great stock farms are equipped with kindergartens for 
colts t and primary schools above the kindergarten, and secondary 
education to succeed, and they are graduated often knowing 
more than their owners. 

The school more and more declines from the absolute mon* 
archy which it once was; if that indeed can be called a decline in 
which government gathers its authority from the consent of the 
governed. The school city as a form of student government is 
therefore essentially a protest against the monarchical idea In 
education. It seeks to reduce the necessity for discipline, 
indeed to eliminate it so far as may be, and to give all the time, 
attention and effort to the legitimate processes ot education. It 
assumes that the student is capable of self-government in the 
interest of self-improvement. It puts a premium upon learning 
by the same process that in life a premium is put upon any other 
acquisition. The community that governs itself best is freest 
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to acquire that which good government makes possible. In the 
city, so in the school, when resource of time, strength, and means 
must be devoted to the defective and delinquent classes, the 
rights of the right-minded are in the same proportion imperiled. 
The School City does more than this, for it assumes that the 
child is to become a citizen. If the child is a girl she at least has 

the interests of a citizen, if not all a citizen's 
The School rights. It therefore is a part of education to 

City. familiarize the young mind with the processes 

of municipal administration, in the presence of 
which its whole life is to be spent. It does not negative this idea 
that the teacher often does not know the thing which the School 
City is set to teach; for the teacher, like the average citizen, is 
usually ignorant of anything except the theory of government, 
and is not much instructed in the details of what every citizen 
ought to know as to the administration of the city in which he 
lives. This may be easily tested by asking any group of people 
living in a city, what service they have the right to demand of 
the Police Department, or the Health Department. The viola- 
tions of ordinances as they appear in the lower courts are viola- 
tions, for the most part, because of the ignorance of the ordinary 
citizen of what he must do to keep the law, and what he may have 
from the law, of which he is not only the beneficiary, but one of 
the framers by right of his sovereign citizenship. 

Lord Rosebery recently said the most interesting field of 
study for the statesman is the municipality. The School City is 
the organization of a school in whole or in part as a municipality. 
The officers of the School City are usually identical in name, 
function, and method of election with those whom the child is 
supposed to recognize as authority in the city in which he lives. 
The charter of the School City is apt to be better than the charter 
of the city in which the child lives, for the charter prepared by 
Mr. Wilson L. Gill has achieved a distinction which few city 
charters have been able to reach, in that it is a body of organic 
law uninvaded by the details which have been the cause of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding and contradiction in so many 
charters of American cities. It accomplishes at once what the 
National Municipal League has sought to accomplish, by making 
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charter which should, as has been said, be a body of 
aw for any city, leaving the details of special application 
ales of departments and ordinances. The effect of this 
ment in the case of the School City is to simplify the 
m of the plan by leaving it unencumbered by unneces- 
ail. 
5 School City laws may be thus summarized : 

SCHOOL CITY LAWS 
CHAPTER t. Thb General City Law. 

;o others as you would wish them to do to you. This is the 
aw, without which no popular government can succeed, and it 
leral law of this School City, to which all other laws and regula- 
it conform. 

CHAPTER II. Things Prohibited, 
cle i. Do not to others that which you would not wish them to 

: 



Order. 
le 2. Anything which disturbs the order in hails, classrooms or 
ice within the jurisdiction of the School City is prohibited. 
CLE 3. Anything which is profane, rude* intentionally unkind 
te is prohibited. 

Cleanliness. 
le 4. Anything which detracts from the neat and orderly 
of our School City is prohibited. 
Health. 

cle 5. Anything which detracts from the healthful conditions 
100 1 City is prohibited. 

Public and Private Property. 
CLE 6, Anything which mars or destroys property in our Schoo 
ohibited. 

CHAPTER III. Duties, 
CLE t. Every citizen is in duty bound to call the attention of 
rities to any violation of the laws of this School City, 

CHAPTER IV. Punishments 
cli 1* Any citizen violating any law of this School City shall he 
1 punishment not less than a reprimand, and not greater than a 
al of the rights of citizenship. 

:le 2. No punishment shall be carried into execution before it 
approved by the principal of the school and then it must be put 
into effect, 
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* before going into effect 
tost ^s •crrrr»ai r* iss ZiTy 

-±^7-jzl* - Tab t=i ac aEt=t it il cfioes. unless otherwise p»- 
Tane-i. acaJ >? =nl ^ss test j e n e Li l tJerbocL a=d Txntil their sttccean 

Tjctsss zc rcixc: sc*Z serre two weeks and polices** 
r 3cccs=- ?--=ir^c ±x cease by die Director of Public 



It v£1 r* =«i 17 tbs s *r? of laws, that the principal 
"r_s< r»rt zr=« rrr cr r=s=Mss. brt rectifies the position of a court 
-v lisc -^5crt re whn:h £17 "'■.fy nay appeal; and indeed the 
Seized Jrry rsr: cc> sorcsed whsr. the teacher is competent to 
±r*c: rs reerxrers. re sorely ^ iefcsesides, and to give time, 
irtsrtscr: rr»£ t*-lI —tssr-sc r: the experiment in the school. 

The SchccZ rrty rts*-h .=5 rrg-a— red by Mr. Gill and put in 
rn.Trot is s v ?~ h^r-irtsr appear is eo longer an experiment: 
::^n ac\-r=rr5she\I fact marked by a brilliant 
Tie 5ci?ci >u::-<s I: the scheme seem elaborate as com- 

City *^ Icxptr t,ir*c wr:h :ther methods, it may be said that 
is Er?*ri3ie=t. -t -5 .--".7 :h-Lrp»«abIe with this defect in so far 
j.5 : r-e r\-mmt:mt7 :> more elaborate in its opera- 
tic-* than = timfh- A dam*"s school/" as the phrase used to 
re t.i< e^r/.;- c .-"ernc-I ":y the per- :nal affection of the children 
:cr the r-er:rr:.r.: terser, ahty that presided over the little group. 
But wher. :r. t'ace ;: the "it tie schoch as many of us remember it. 
you st:;>titt:te 1 :u":'.:: s ;>.;•:* ■:: thirty-nve hundred pupils, you 
have replaced the familiarity c: the home and its close contact oi 
teacher and rtiri*. :y ,= great aggregation of human beings, which 
V 7 its very number r. re hi: its persens! contact and usually exceeds 
regard c: administration. In so great a number, however warm 
the heart may he at the center o: the group, the margins are so 
remote as to have passed into an entirely different climate. The 
discipline secured by the old method in a great group like this is 
marvelous to behold: but it is the discipline of an army, and not 
the self-government of a community. 




The objection is made by superficial observers of the School 
ty that the children are early introduced into the vicious meth- 
s of elections, and are excited to an unnatural competition for 
fice- This is mentioned because it almost always appears 
nong the inquiries with respect to the work of the School City 
i practice this objection has no force. The child does not cease 
i be a child, with all a child's inexperience and the instincts and 
ndencies that are led up from the lower conditions of life into 
ie human. There is a distinct tendency in the School City to 
Tjmote mutual care rather than competitive ambition; and 
lis great good is added beside: that the offences against child- 
>od by children fall immediately under the eye of the officials 
the School City, when they would ordinarily be hidden from 
ie eye of the most vigilant teacher. 

The system has been now in operation for ten years or more, 
trough all grades of instruction and all conditions of student 
life. Curiously enough, its most signal successes 
m Years' have been found in a Normal School, in the 

^ration. schools of a city which has recently been called 

"corrupt and contented/' and in the newly 
svised scheme of public education in the Island of Cuba, 
hat it should signally succeed in these three widely diverse 
editions, shows that it has great flexibility and an undeni- 
>le relation to child nature without reference to its local 
irroujidings. 

The Gill School City has been in operation for several years 
the Normal School at New Palu, New York. Under date of 
ecember 15th, 1903, the Principal of the State Normal School 
I New Falt&, New York, Mn Myron T. Scudder, writes: 

"The School City organized in this school four years ago is 

vigorous operation, and is a powerful factor in our daily work. 

To me it is simply indispensable as an aid in 

be Success school management, and I would not think for 

i Hew Piltz. a moment of dropping it or of substituting some 

other form of organization. The participation 

! students in the management of the school is essential in any 

heme of American education where children are to be trained 

id fitted to cany out the kind of government and fill the 
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responsibilities outlined in Lincoln's Gettysburg address, and I 
consider the School City the best scheme ever devised for giving 
to our young people the kind of training that they need so much 
in these particulars." 

The instructor in psychology in the same Normal School, 
Janet E. Graham, reinforces this statement as follows: 

4 'Especially is it noteworthy that the usual machinery of 
school organization has for the most part been left to stand idle, 
and the student body left largely free from arbitrary restraint to 
develop as individuals and collectively such resources as have 
lain within it. Once, some of us would have looked for serious 
results of such freedom, but they have not followed. The school 
is successfully governed, for the most part, by itself, better 
governed than it could be by any force from without, because 
governed with less of antagonism and more ready co-operation, 
with less of mechanical routine and more of spontaneity and life; 
better governed not only in the sense of being restrained, far 
restraint is not the only element in good government, but better 
governed too in the sense of being set actively at work for the 
good of the whole/ 1 

These testimonies as to the value to the school of this form 
of student government are not contradicted in any of the schools 
in which the plan has been successfully applied. 

Still another teacher in the State Normal School at New 
Paltz points out that the School City is practicable by the follow- 
ing summary: 

4 'In saving time for both teachers and pupils; as a form of 
government to preserve order, and thus relieve the teachers to 
a large extent of that element of labor; in arousing and main- 
taining an interest in the study of citizenship and civic govern- 
ment ; as a means of shaping the character of the pupils; as a 
pretty accurate thermometer to show the degree of the warmth 
of the teacher's interest in the pupils and enthusiasm for the 
educational welfare of the school." 

If we look to the other extreme of this experiment in the 
schools of Cuba, we find, under circumstances totally different, a 
testimony strongly confirming the estimate of the Normal School 
group. 
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Mr. Wilson L. Gill was invited by General Leonard Wood, 
Military Governor of Cuba, to come to Havana and to inaugurate, 

mnection with the plans of education for the Island of Cuba, 
the School City as a form of student government. 

The General Inspector of Schools in Cuba, Prof. E, B. 

Wilcox, Ph> D., writes, under date of November Sth, 1901, that 

he returned to Havana from a tour of inspection 

lo the Cuban in the Island of Cuba, greatly depressed at the 

School*. outlook; that he met Mr. Gill, understood his 

method, "and rejoiced that what I considered 

most difficult, if not hopeless problem in the school work 
here had been solved. These peculiar conditions (in Cuba) had 
made school discipline, if enforced by the teachers, utterly impos- 
sible: but by means of the School City the school children t guided 
by the teachers, successfully discipline themselves/* He adds, 
**l believe that this work of Mr + Gill is to become one of the great 
powers for good of this century, not only for America, but for all 
the civilized world/* He urges the inauguration of this system 
throughout the Cuban schools, and holds that it would reflect 
great credit upon the Executive of the Educational Department 
- having given this people the best opportunity for learning 
to govern themselves morally and politically/* 

»In a report for 1900, the Commissioner of Public Schools of 
Cuba, Lieutenant M, E. Hanna, records his conviction that the 
work has passed the experimental stage, and that the general 

» introduction of the method will give the best of practical results. 
The Secretary of Public Instruction, the Hon. Enrique Jose 
Varona, two years later than the above report, namely, January, 
1902, reports to the Military Governor that the great problem 
of moral education through the school, "which rightly over- 
weighs at present all other pedagogic problems, has inspired a 
thoroughly American invention, the School City. Its author, 
Mr, Wilson L. Gill, was called by me to this island ,'and has devoted 
himself with the greatest earnestness to the planting in the 

• different schools of this organization, to which he has given so 
suitable a name. Notwithstanding the great difficulties this 
idea has to meet irj a medium so poorly prepared as ours, Mr. 
Gill has laid the foundations of the work with a constancy worthy 
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of all praise. He has actually established fifty School Cities in 
Havana. The system is in operation at Cienfuegos. In this 
latter place the President of the School Board introduced addi- 
tions to the system, establishment of postal service, and two 
additional officers, the Sanitary Chief and the Chief of Ornato, 
the latter being to encourage school and city ornamentation by 
various means, including the planting and care of trees and 
flowers. " 

Through a long report, covering various points of observa- 
tion in the Island of Cuba, there is unqualified commendation by 
the Secretary of Public Instruction, of the system in use. 

The then Military Governor himself, General Leonard 
Wood, in 1902 says, "I can say without reserve that the experi- 
ence in Cuba justifies the strong indorsements 
General Wood's of the School City plan. It tends to develop 
Testimony. the child's idea of his civic responsibilities, and 

I believe will send him out from school much 
better fitted to assume the duties of the citizen of a large republic." 

We have thus shown at two extremes — the normal school 
and the newly-organized public school system of Cuba — the effect 
of the School City as a method of student government. Let ns 
now take a representative American city, the City of Phila- 
delphia, where a careful investigation of the methods of the 
School City was inaugurated by the Franklin Institute, and 
where, after its thorough investigation, Mr. Wilson L. Gill was 
awarded the Elliott-Cresson medal "in recognition of the merits 
and effectiveness of the system of civic education invented by him." 

In the city of Philadelphia the School City has been estab- 
lished in thirty schools within the past eighteen months. Only 
briefest comment from the principals of some of these schools 
may be given. 

From the Hollingsworth Primary School, 
The Philadel- which organized the School City five years in ad- 
phia Experi- vance of the investigation by the Franklin Insti- 
ment. tute, the principal testifies that the method "is 

thoroughly successful and satisfactory; that the 
greatest good accomplished by the School City is the moral atmos- 
phere which it creates ; that the children learn a great deal of 
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their city government, the manner of conducting elections, the 
duties of civic officers, Mayor, Councilmen, etc,; that they learn 
respect for law for law's sake, doing right because it is right, 
and are made more kind and polite to one another in their daily 
intercourse. " 

The Supervising Principal of the Norris J, Hoffman School, 
in Philadelphia, confesses to have been a convert to the system, 
in these words; 

"At first I did not believe it could succeed permanently in 
any school. After it had been in operation a short time, I 
believed it might succeed in some schools. Now I am convinced 
that tt may succeed in any school. I felt that the Judiciary 
could not be made to work. A child could not be judicial, I 
said . But three of our pupils have proved to be excellent Judges t 
and the Judiciary is perhaps the strongest part of our city govern- 
ment. The School City is based on the principle of the self- 
vemment of the child. Through it the children are working 
t for themselves the idea of government and of right living/' 
The Principal of the Wyoming Combined Grammar and 
^mary School writes: 

"The effect on the general tone and demeanor of the school 

beeTi highly satisfactory to me. One of the best indications 

the lessening of the number of cases brought into court. 

MEences are on the decrease, because the pupils are becoming 

pe self-controlled and better behaved. The children take a 

teat pride in their organization, a live interest in its success. 

*he spirit shown by the policemen has been admirable* At 

I t cared that petty jealousies and spites might interfere 

with the success of the system, but these cases have been very 

All the officers feel the responsibility placed upon them, 

d their duties are conscientiously performed.*' 

Tlie time allowed for this paper does not warrant extended 

fcion, we find additional confirmation of the quotations 

y made; In the reports of the Thomas Wood School, the 

drew T Curtin School, the William McKinley School, the C. 

Skater Combined School , the James Forten School , the Warren 

\ Primary, the German town Combined School, the Webster 

hool Of this latter, its principal says: "The fact that the 
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School City has at once produced the practical results for which 
we have labored unsuccessfully for many years, forces into oar 
minds a comparison between this system and that so long ia 
vogue. The School City embodies a development of the law ol 
self-government from the kindergarten continuously through 
the school life until the student emerges from the university into 
the larger citizenship. In the School City every tend. 
toward encouraging the child to choose to do right, whik 
autocratic government attempts to compel him — with d<mt 
success or much failure — to do right/* 

The testimony in regard to the method established in Phila* 
delphia, is so uniformly in favor of the School City as a forr, 

student government that it is not too much to 
Uniformly hope that its effective continuance may develop 

Favorable a form of civic interest which shall produce 

Testimony. different and better results in a future gener 

than those which now obtain in the city of Phila- 
delphia at large, of which the Mayor has stated that from 35! per 
cent, to 45 per cent, of those who have the right to 
do not attend primaries and shirk jury duty. At a recent elec- 
tion in Germantown, it is reported that out of twelve thousand 
possible votes, only five thousand were deposited at the p 

It is interesting to note that the system is as successful 
where the children are of foreign, as where they are of American 
parentage. In one of the Philadelphia schools, the Mayor of the 
School City is a Russian Jewish lad of twelve years. He reads 
and speaks Russian, Roumanian, German, French, Turkish, and 
English, and has been elected by his fellows to be the Mayor of 
the School City, in which he shows what is common to all bis 
group, an enthusiastic Americanism. If these new AmericaBS 
are not to become the prey of the designing older Am* 
exactly in the ratio in which their enthsiasm for America leads 
them to think of politics as a game in which they are to succeed 
instead of a science in which they are to be instructed, it would 
seem desirable that they should have early instilled into their 
minds the idea that relation to this country, and espeoi 
the city in which they live, involves duties as well as oppor- 
tunities, and obligations as well as privileges. 
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We must conclude from the survey of the School City as a 
form of student government that it is philosophically sound, that 
it is morally effective, that as a method of school discipline it is 
practical, and as a method of instruction in civics it is pictorial 
and thoroughly illustrative. All teachers who have attempted 
the teaching of civics in a school have encountered the difficulty 
of making the child who is text-perfect in the definitions of the 
manna! of civics, intelligently understand what the functions of 
government mean in practice. Just as many a student has been 
taught navigation who cannot sail a boat, and surveying who 
never handled a theodolite, and the mathematics of astronomy 
without being able to recognize the stars, so the teaching of civics 
by definition fails of all practical effectiveness. The school 
which becomes a city, as it is inevitably a community, gives 
by practical experiment visible demonstration of those defini- 
tions in which the text-book abounds, and which it is the despair 
of the teacher to make real. 



Municipal Taxation 

By UAWSON PURDY, New York 
Secretary. Now York Tax Reform Aooocioti— 



By statute the general property tax prevails throcghocik 
United States, with very few exceptions, and local repeat ii 
supposed to be raised by a uniform tax equally imposrri on ii 
property. This system is based on the theory that in orkra 
be equal, taxation must be equally imposed on everything &ft 
has value. To-day the theory is completely discredited. Harfiy 
a voice is raised in its favor, and the so-called system is a wreck, 
only held together at all by constitutional restrictions and inher- 
ited prejudices. The first problem that confronts us is how to 
give the general property tax a decent burial. 

The constitutions of at least twenty-four states contaii 
limitations upon the power of the legislature which render impos- 
sible the adoption of any sensible system of 
Constitutional taxation. The constitution of Ohio is as bad as 
Limitations. the worst, and contains a typical restriction:— 
"Taxes must be equal and uniform, and imposed 
on all property both real and personal. 1 * The legislatures of 
states whose constitutions contain such restrictions seem afraid 
to abolish the restrictions, and have proposed to the people at 
frequent intervals ill-devised amendments providing for an 
increase of power to the legislature. Such an amendment was 
proposed to the people of Minnesota a year ago, providing at 
great length that the legislature might impose an income tax and 
might do various other things. The people very properly 
rejected it. What is needed is an elimination from all constitu- 
tions of any restraints upon the power of the legislatures to 
deal with taxation. The constitution of the United States pro- 
tects our fundamental rights, and protects them adequately. 
Why the people of a state in which the laws are about as bad as 
they can be should be afraid of freedom to change for the 
better is amazing. The constitutions of New York, Connecticut 
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issachusetts are practically silent on the subject of taxa- 
And in some respects those states are far in advance of 
which have restrictions. The only danger to which they 
ejected by the absence of constitutional restrictions is 
nger of having legislation imposed on them like that 
:> and many of the western states, The first step for- 
a all the states of the Union but eight should be an 
nent to the constitution eliminating all matter relating to 
n, 

cal taxation is complicated by state taxation, chiefly 
* in most of the states a tax is imposed for state purposes 
upon property as assessed by local officials. 
a rati on This leads to undervaluation by local assessors 
cated by so as to reduce their share of the state revenue. 
nation. Several states have succeeded in providing and 

> others are attempting to provide sufficient 

* for the state by special taxes laid on selected subjects at 
ing rates. As a sole reliance for state revenue this is a 
id substitute , because it lacks elasticity. Sometimes the 
I is excessive and there is a mad scramble for appropria- 
hich it is difficult to cut down when hard times reduce the 
income. Sometimes the revenue is insufficient and the 
ures strive to invent new taxes, generally bad ones, and 
business conditions. 

least part of the state revenue should always be raised by 

;ic form of taxation which can be increased or diminished 

in accordance with the need for revenue, and 

on me at whose incidence will be felt by the taxpayers. 

faxes. Such an elastic system was proposed four years 
ago by the New York Tax Reform Association, 
lorsed by the New York Chamber of Commerce and other 
It provides for the apportionment of so much state 
i as may be required in excess of that derived from special 
o the several counties of the state in proportion to the 
s raised for all purposes by and within each county. By 
in, if the total local revenues amount to one hundred 
dollars, and the local revenue of a certain county amounts 
nillion dollars, that county would contribute one per cent* 
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of whatever amount the state may need. This plan was adopted 
by the State of Oregon, by a somewhat imperfect statute, in 1901. 
The Oregon law is unjust in that the apportionment is based upon 
county revenue, and not upon the revenue of each county and all 
the taxing districts within it. The result is that in Oregon, as I 
predicted, the rich counties will pay less than before, and the 
poor counties more. As a matter of justice the exact reverse 
should have been the case. Under the usual plan of raising state 
revenue by tax upon all forms of property, the poor counties pay 
more than their share, because in poor counties the personal 
property is generally more fully assessed, and improvements on 
land form a larger proportion of the total value of real estate than 
in populous cities. This increases the burden of taxation upon 
industry, and to that extent relieves monopoly. If the appor- 
tionment is based upon total local revenue, cities will pay more 
than they do now, and rural districts will pay less, for in cities 
wealth per capita is greater, and the tax rate is usually higher. 
A statistical study merely proves what anyone familiar with 
economic law would naturally deduce — that an apportionment 
based on revenue is very nearly equivalent to apportionment 
based on monopoly values. Even if this plan of apportionment 
of state revenue were not more just, it would still be a vast 
improvement, because of the necessity of divorcing state from 
local revenue, and the evils attendant upon raising all state 
revenue by inelastic taxes. In any event the amount to be 
raised is small; much too small to cause any undue economy in 
local expenditures. Indeed the tendency to economical admin- 
istration of local affairs which would result from the apportion- 
ment of state taxes on the basis of local revenue is a desirable 
feature of this method of apportioning the burden of supporting 
the state. In the State of New York all the expenses of the 
state are only about 15 per cent, as much as the total expense of 
supporting local governments. There are very few states in 
which more than one dollar in seven is required for state pur- 
poses, and in many states a large part of the state revenue is now 
raised by special taxes. 

When constitutional limitations are removed and state 
revenue is provided without the imposition of a state tax on 
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property as assessed by local officials, the way 
Reform in is clear for needed changes in the methods of 

Local Taxation raising local revenue. 

The chief source of local revenue is now and 
always will be the taxation of real estate. Real estate now pays 
from 75 per cent, to 99 per cent, of all local revenue, On this 
account alone it is of the utmost importance that the assessment 
of real estate should be as nearly equitable as human machinery 
can make it. The prevailing practice of disobedience to the 
,w, which requires assessment at full value, or market value, or 
cash value, renders an equitable assessment an impossibility* 
After a long struggle the policy has been adopted in the City of 
New York of assessing real estate as the law directs, and in spite 
of an insufficient appropriation and a very inadequate number 
of assessors, the improvement effected in two years has been 

tremendous. At first there was some opposi- 
Real Estate tion, which came chiefly from those who, as one 

Taxation. of the tax commissioners said, were afraid that 

justice would be done; but now the best informed 
real estate men in the city are almost unanimously agreed that 
the policy is sound, and that the assessments on the average are 
much more equitable than in the past. In the New York Herald, 
of April 6th , Mr D. Phoenix Ingraham is reported to have said ! — 
"If it can be carried out fairly and accurately full valuation 
t of real property in New York City is the best thing 
could be devised. It will do away with the possibility of 
favoritism and suspicion of dishonesty. Considering the salaries 
paid the assessors I am almost amazed at the correctness of the 
last assessment. It was generally fair and accurate, and the 
rate of taxation kept the total burden to a minimum/' 

Mr. John N. Golding said; — "I believe the law states that 
property shall be assessed for its full valuation. 1 believe in 
carrying out the law. I think this system is preferable to the 
old system, where it was supposed that the assessment was sixty 
per cent, of the value of the property. The old way of assessing 
property seemed to me to be ridiculous. You would find some 
property assessed for eighty per cent, of what it would bring in 
the market and others about thirty per cent., but establishing 
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what the assessors presume to be the full market value is bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned.' ' 

The criticisms of real estate men reported in the same paper 
really relate to details, and not to the principle. They complain 
that there are not enough assessors ; that they are not sufficiently 
paid; and that the work cannot, under these circumstances, be 
accurately performed. All this is true, and the next step in the 
City of New York must be to secure a much larger appropria- 
tion for the Tax Department and increase the number of assessors 
and the salaries of the chief deputies. 

One year ago a further improvement was adopted in the 
City of New York by requiring the assessors to state separately 
the value of each parcel of land exclusive of improvements. 
This has been in practice for many years in Massachusetts and a 
few other states. Our New York plan only differs in this, that 
while in other states the land value is separately stated, the 
improvements are also separately stated. In the City of New 
York we have only two columns of the record for values, in which 
are set down the land value and the total real estate value. 
This is an economy of clerical labor, and, we 
The Separation believe, positively exerts an influence on the 
of Land and assessors to keep them from over-valuing build- 
Building Values ings. In strict logic there is, of course, no 
difference between the requirement to state the 
value of land, of the improvements, and the total, and to state 
only the value of the land and the total: but when the assessor 
is confronted with a building, producing a revenue, which would 
cost thousands of dollars to reproduce, he is reluctant to state 
directly that the building has no value, even when, as a matter 
of fact, he knows and everyone acquainted with the property 
knows that the building adds nothing whatever to the selling 
value of the property, because it is no longer suited to the site. 
Even under our New York plan of separately stating the land 
value but not the improvement value, it is evident that buildings 
have been over- valued in proportion to the land. A comparison 
with results in Boston, where assessments are well made, leads 
to the belief, however, that buildings are less over- valued in the 
city of New York than they are in Boston. 
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The requirement of the separate statement of land value has 
ict with cordial approval by real estate experts. Mr. Golding, 
hom I have already quoted, said: "E think a separation of the 
,nd and building values a most excellent one. It enables the 
inters to see how the assessors arrive at their conclusions." Mr. 
ranklin Lord, of Daniel Birdsall & Co,, is recorded as follows; 
rhe plan of assessing the improvements separately seems to me 
l be absolutely necessary for the proper working of the new 
ethod, because without it we would still be unable to find out 
hat part of an assessment applied to the land, and it would 
ill be possible to favor a property by asserting that the inequal- 
y was due to the value of the improvements. If the value of the 
lprovetnents was not stated, no one could say what comparison 
ight be made between one parcel of land and another. I 
•Jieve as soon as you get used to the new order of things there 
ill be very few found who would be willing to return to the old 
taotic way where everybody talked in a hazy way about a forty 
*x cent, basis and a sixty per cent, basis ; and where commissioners 
ben pushed for an answer on the subject would reply that they 
cognized no comparison, but simply assessed the property for 
hat they thought it ought to be assessed/* 

IA still further improvement was effected by an amendment 
the city charter which requires the publication annually of the 
complete record of real estate assessments. The 
publication will be made by sections into which 
the city is divided for the purposes of assessment. 
Each section contains from ten to thirty thou- 
sand parcels, and will be published separately; 
id persons interested can buy, for a few cents, the assessment 
\\\ of one or more sections, or of the whole city. This will 
nder comparisons very easy, and disseminate a knowledge of 
►sessed values which will tend toward constant improvement in 
le accuracy of assessments. 

The removal of constitutional restrictions and the abolition 
state tax on all property locally assessed will make possible a 
reform without which progress is well-nigh impos- 
dcaI Option, sible* You all know, and all students of the 
subject know, that in every state we are attempt* 
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tng to tax property which ought never to be taxed at all. On 
this subject city sentiment is naturally far in advance of country 
sentiment; yet country sentiment rules our legislatures. So 
long as there must be one rule for the whole State, progress can 
only be made at the pace of the slowest. With local optin 
progressive communities will furnish object lessons to the impio- 
gressive, and progress will be rapid. 

The few adherents of the general property tax theory always 
excuse a failure of the law on the ground that it is not sufficiently 
stringent. They want every man to be required 
Personal to give a statement of all his property under 

Property Tax. oath, and in states where there is a severe list- 
ing system, complaint is made of the incompe- 
tence, or worse, of those charged with enforcing the law. They 
are generally very ignorant of the lessons of experience, or are so 
wedded to a theory that they refuse to accept any experience as 
a guide to action. 

In Ohio there is the most efficient and minute scheme of 
assessing all classes of property which has been devised in any 
state. Every citizen is bound under oath to make a complete 
return of his property in detail. If he declines to make the state- 
ment required by law, a penalty of fifty per cent, is added. Ii 
addition to this they have what is called the tax inquisitor law, 
which gives the county commissioners power to make contracts 
with persons who may give information which will result in 
personal property being placed on the assessment roll. Under 
the act passed in 1885 applicable to Hamilton and Cuyahoga 
counties, the amount authorized to be paid to informers was 25 
per cent.; and under the general act passed in 1888 applicable 
to the entire State, the amount authorized to be paid was 20 per 
cent, of the amount recovered. The efforts of the tax inquisitors 
are principally devoted to ascertaining what foreign stocks and 
bonds are improperly withheld from the returns. The result of 
the severe listing law and the tax inquisitor law has been the 
steady shrinkage in the assessed value of personal property. 

In 1803 the Hon. William McKinley, then governor of the 
state, appointed a tax commission of four members, two being 
Republicans and two Democrats, who when appointed expressed 
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themselves as in favor of continuing the tax upon personal prop- 
erty. As a result of their investigations they said in their report r 

"The system as it is actually administered results in debauch- 
ing the moral sense. It is a school of perjury. It sends large 
amounts of property into hiding. It drives capital in large 
quantities from the state. Worst of all, it imposes unjust 
burdens upon various classes in the community ; upon the farmet 
in the country, all of whose property is taxed because it is tangi- 
ble; upon the man who is scrupulously honest, and upon the 
guardian and executor and trustee, whose accounts are matters 
of public record/' 

The Hon. E. A. Angell, who was a member of the Ohio 
State Tax Commission, in an article published in The Independ- 
ent of February, 1898, said: 

"Let us compare the returns of intangible property m 
Hamilton county thirty years ago with the corresponding returns 
at the present time: 

I 1866 $17,460,477 
1867 , . . . 17,199,669 
1868 15,455,611 
The corresponding figures for the present time are as follows : 
1S04 $5,712,789 
1S95 * 6,036,935 
1896 5.3%35<> 

'The amount of money returned in Hamilton county in 1866 
was $6,778,883, while in 1896 it was $1,097,283, The amount of 
money on deposit in Cleveland banks in 1896 is about $70,000,000. 
and of this there was returned for taxation in 1896 $1,741,129. 

I It must be borne in mind that the population and wealth of these 
cities have marvellously increased within this period. Cincinnati 
was a city of about 1 60,000 in 1 860 ; it has now more than 400,000. 
Its growth in wealth is more striking than the growth in popula- 
tion So too o f C 1 e vel and . A n y d i scussion would be i n adequate 
which did not take these facts into consideration. There are on 
deposit in the banks throughout the state about $190,000,000; 
of this $135,000,000 or $140,000,000 are in the five city counties. 
These city counties return for taxation about $5,000,000 in 
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money, while the remainder of the state returns $29,000,000 outof 
perhaps $60,000,000. So of credits and stocks and bonds. The ; 
whole amount of stocks and bonds returned in the whok state 
is but $7,000,000. Thirty years ago it was over $12,000,000. 1° 
It is evident at once, therefore, that the informer scheme don "^ 
not make the general property tax effective. It has utterty 
broken down in Ohio as elsewhere. The merest bagatelle is 
reached outside of visible, tangible property." 

In view of these facts, when anyone asks how personal 
property can honestly be taxed, I am reminded of Elder Skaats, 
in "Vesty of the Basins." At the Sunday class meeting the 
question was propounded, "How can we escape trouble?" Said 
Elder Skaats, after pondering deeply, "By gum, there ain't no 
way. I have been married twice, and I know." 

In the State of Ohio they are obliged by the constitution to 
tax their own power to borrow money for the benefit of the state, 
and of municipalities, with the result that they must pay high 
rates of interest to foreign lenders. The United States was 
saved from this absurdity by a wise decision of the Supreme 
Court. (Weston vs. City Council, 2 Peters, 469.) Chief Justice 
Marshall, in his opinion, said: "The tax on government stock is 
thought by this court to be a tax on the contract, a tax on the 
power to borrow money on the credit of the United States, and 
consequently to be repugnant to the constitution." That sound, 
logical decision, rendered over seventy years ago, 
Taxation of overthrows every argument for the taxation of 
Debts. debts of all kinds, whether state, municipal, or 

personal; but it is only through local option 
that we are likely to be able in the near future to abolish the 
taxation of debts in the State of New York, or in most of the 
states of the Union. 

In the State of New York the rural constituencies still cling 
to the taxation of debts secured by mortgage of real estate, in 
spite of the fact that the taxation of mortgage debts is about the 
meanest kind of double taxation there is, for it singles out a man 
who is in debt to impose on him a burden without resultant 
benefit to anyone. If by stringent provisions of the law, all 
mortgages are taxed, there is a certain equality in the iniquity; 
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but the general rule is that only occasional mortgages are placed 
on the assessment rolL In the State of New York the interest 
rate on mortgages is increased only by a portion of the tax, and 
some owners of mortgage debts who escape taxation profit by a 
higher interest rate than they would otherwise receive, which all 
mortgagors must pay; while some mortgagees who are too honest 
or too ignorant to escape, pay the full tax and submit perforce to 
a confiscation of their property. 

The impression prevails in some quarters that the exemption 
of mortgage debts from taxation would be a special benefit to 
those who lend money. So far from this being the case it seems 
probable that many who lend money on mortgage security and 
now escape taxation, would then receive a smaller net return by 
reason of the greater competition in the lending of money. The 
benefits would be so widely diffused that all classes in the com- 
munity would share in them. 

kTbe slow progress we are making in reforming methods of 
axation is due far more to ignorance than to any conflict of 
interests. Men in the country want to tax the rich man, and go 
about it in a way that is quite unsuccessful, and recoils with 
redoubled force upon themselves, Even in cities any demagogue 
who for the moment gets the ear of the people can get temporary 
popularity for schemes to tax department stores, to tax reserves 
of insurance companies, and other forms of wealth or agencies of 
trade or commerce. Every tax on the products of human labor 
or upon the processes of trade falls inevitably upon people in 
proportion as they consume; that is, such taxes are a burden 
inversely proportioned to the family income. What we need is 
smaller constituencies to educate, and object lessons which will 
educate the rest of the people by sheer compulsion, 

^In conclusion I will sum up the steps which lead to the 
ortest, easiest way to improve our local tax systems. 
Abolish all constitutional restrictions on the power of the 
legislature to regulate taxation. 

Do away with the necessity for uniform State taxation by 
apportioning State taxes in proportion to local revenue. 

Give to every county the right within the general laws of 
» state to exempt from taxation any class of property, or 
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The development of municipal enterprise is for many 
asons attracting much attention at present. These reasons 
- not He on the surface; they can only be discovered and 
kderstood in any serious way by a study of general social and 

rnomic movements. 
In France the process of restricting the powers of the local 
rernments which had been going on during the eighteenth 
century was greatly accelerated under the first 
eatriction of Empire; and the process was continued under 
>w«rs in the second Empire. Since the establishment 

r a nee. of the Republic a policy of decentralization has 

been more or less effectively carried out, and 
ius provincial and municipal authority has been largely rein- 
ated* This recovery of civic authority has been accompanied 
f and has been productive of a revival of municipal enthusiasm, 
id public improvements have been going on in towns where 
vie life had been almost extinguished for a century. Ancient 
lonuments, city gates, cathedrals and town halls are being 
itelligently restored and there is evident in the provincial towns 
great access of civic pride. 

In England the decay of municipal corporations which had 

een in progress at least from the beginning of the eighteenth 

century resulted, in the early years of the nine- 

aglt&h teenth century t in the so-called "reform of the 

eform. municipal corporations/' While the reform put 

an end to many abuses, it nevertheless seriously 

iished local autonomy, and it was not until the policy of 
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devolution of parliamentary power was adopted, about 1880, that 
the tendency towards centralization was reversed. 

The French and the English municipalities have thus 
slowly been recovering the quasi-independence which was lost 
largely through their own faults. 

In the United States the history of the exercise of control 
by colonial, federal and state authority over the municipalities 
shews that there has been since colonial times a diminution of 
local autonomy and an increase of the authority of the state 
legislatures. 1 

A study of recent legislation 2 will show in detail that there 
has been even of late little disposition to entrust the municipali- 
ties with enlarged powers. Alike as regards the 
American power to incur debt, as regards sinking funds 

Policy. and as regards the extension of municipal 

trading, the state legislatures have rarely ven- 
tured to extend the powers of the city councils. The argument 
that increased responsibilities would result in increased upright- 
ness and in the election to the city councils of a better class 
of aldermen does not seem so far to have had any material 
weight. 

Apart from the constitutional aspects of the case it is 
important to notice the existing relations between the munici- 
palities and the federal system as they have developed in prac- 
tice. In a large number of the cities in the United States the 
political machinery alike for municipal, for state and for federal 
purposes is manipulated by the senators for the respective dis- 
tricts. The senator is aided by the local "boss" who looks after 
the details. The connection between the senate and the munici- 
pal administration is thus direct and immediate. 

The federal, state and municipal patronage is all manipu- 
lated under the party system, whether Republican or Democratic. 

Of late years exposures have been made in the law courts 
in Minneapolis and St. Louis, and exposures have been made in 
electoral campaigns in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 

, The course of this is sketched in "Municipal Administration," by Pr ofe ssor J. A. 
Fairhe. (passim). 

a Cf. N. Y. State Library Bulletins, 1801 and successive years. 
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ittsburg, So long as this system exists there can be no wide- 
>read movement foT increasing the functions and responsibili- 
es of municipal governments. It is t moreover, noticeable that 
I cities where there is to be found least of this political influence , 
ich as Baltimore for example, there is no enthusiasm for 
ttension of civic responsibilities. 

In the American municipalities corruption is not perhaps 
aite so rampant as it was, and even where it exists there is a 
•cat deal of healthy civic feeling which finds expression in 
lany ways. Yet the tendency in the public mind, so far as one 
in discover, is to limit the powers of the city councils rather 
lan to increase them. This tendency finds its most con- 
ricuous current expression in an insistence upon the increase 
f the powers of the mayor, "Give the mayor complete author- 
y over the council" is the common maxim of some reformers. 
"he logical outcome of this maxim would of course be the 
x>lition of the city council, and the surrender into the hands 
the mayor of the municipal interests — an outcome which could 
be described otherwise than as reactionary. 
Such civic enthusiasm as exists in the United States has 
promoted not by an access of local autonomy, but by other 

ruences, chief among which may be recognized the mere fact 
growth. Mere growth, varied as are the races which have 
Tintributed to it, has resulted in a certain variety of civic pride, 
irhich, besides resenting alleged underestimates of population, 
nay even prepare the way for some more worthy emotion, 
•be mere growth of the great cities has compelled their govern- 
ments to deal in a scientific way with some of the problems 
which mere growth produces, and the magnitude of these 
perations has imbued the people with a kind of civic pride which, 
Tiide as it is, is not without value. 

Although the extent to which the powers of the state gov- 
ernment are exercised varies in different states, the principle that 
the state government has a right to give, with- 
Lftck of Local hold or amend municipal charters is universally 
Autonomy. admitted, and with this admission there appears 
to fall any pretense of complete local autonomy. 
e mediaeval town, with its royal charters, for which it had often 
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paid in hard cash, was probably alike in theory and in practice 
more independent of the central government than is the modern 
town in Europe or America. Municipal government has become 
more uniform in consequence of this great change, but it has 
certainly become less imposing. With the loss of its inde- 
pendence and its individuality it has lost much of its dignity and 
probably also much of its integrity. Although the mediaeval 
town was by no means free from corruption 1 and although in 
the eighteenth century municipalities were at once independent 
and corrupt, yet this corruption existed in an aggravated fonn 
probably only during the period of the decay of the municipal 
corporations. 

In the United States, dependence of the municipal adminis- 
trations on the state legislature is the general rule, and thus the 
municipalities are more or less always involved in general 
politics, for in order to secure any measure of municipal impor- 
tance it is necessary for them to engage in the working of the 
political mechanism. 

How far these conditions are responsible for the degradation 
of municipal politics is very difficult to determine. It seems 
reasonable, however, to infer that control by 
Degradation the state legislature of municipalities has ren- 
of Municipal dered it inevitable that those who engage in 
Politics. municipal government should utilize the 

resources of party politics for the purpose of 
securing what they conceive to be fair treatment for the citizens. 
When this practice becomes chronic it is only a step to the 
exploitation of the city in the interests of political parties. 
While this appears evident to an impartial view, yet it would 
be hazardous to suggest that the course of history should be 
reversed suddenly and that local autonomy with complete free- 
dom from state control and therefore from party politics, should 
be aimed at immediately and in all cases. Some cases at least 
must be excepted. To extend the power of local government 
might well be regarded as a blunder in the case for instance of 
a municipality in which local autonomy had already been abused 

1 The son of a Doge of Venice was for example found guilty of taking a bribe. He wai 
•everely punished. 
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by authority being vested in an incompetent or corrupt adminis- 
tration. State interference and legislation in municipal affairs 
may be regarded as a kind of penalty for past municipal laxity 
or for past municipal offences. 

There is to be considered , however, the point of view that 
the solidarity of the modern democratic state demands uni~ 
formity of municipal government and that neither the greater 
ind more aggressive municipalities nor the smaller and less 
experienced ones should be allowed to adopt a policy which 
might not only bring themselves to bankruptcy, but might 
bring the whole state into discredit. The permanent antagonism 
q{ rural and urban interests and the existence of inter-urban 
jealousy seem, moreover, to suggest the need of an arbiter, and 
the quasi-independence of the state suggests that that the state 
legislature should be that arbiter. There seems thus to be 
indisputable ground for at least some interference by the state 
municipal affairs, if only to prevent municipalities from 
ing their autonomy, 

"We have a right to misgovern ourselves if we please/ 1 is 
statement of claim to which general assent would hardly be 
veu in the case of a city. Whether we look at the subject from 
le point of view that complete municipal autonomy, that is, 
reedom for the municipalities to do what they please, is in these 
tys comparatively unsafe, or from the point of view that a 
licipality ought to exercise complete autonomy, it is impor- 
tant to discuss what is the nature of the functions proper to the 
unicipality- If the municipality may do what it pleases, what 
ight it and what ought it not to do? If the municipality is 
controlled by the legislature, what ought the legislature to allow 
to do and what ought it to prevent it from doing? 

The indust ial development which has conduced to the 
rapid building up of cities in the United States has been also 
responsible for a certain haphazard growth. 
4 p hazard People have been too busy with their own 

Growth. affairs to regard seriously the affairs of the 

community and thus there has in some cases 
>een complete disregard of sanitation, while natural beauty has 
been destroyed and no artificial beauty has been devised to take 
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js the rmr.irniTTx rices. Even the preservation of peace may 
he r-sgaroed fr^nt i t>V point of view, as a state rather 
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re pr^-ect :thers fr:m icing so. etc.. etc. These privileges, 
sornetrmes :allec franchises, were occasionally assumed by inde- 
pendent tewns. *:~t -arere in Europe usually granted by the king 
or other refill superior. The extent to which the municipality 
might properly exercise franchises has always been and perhaps 
always will be a matter of dispute. 

Prior to the reform of the municipal corporations in England, 
many of them exercised their franchises in a more or less tyran- 
nous manner. The control over the people of the 
England's towns by the guilds, rendered effective by their 

Experience. share in municipal government, prevented or pun- 
ished infringement of their monopolies; and the 
development of the cities was seriously impeded by these operations. 

The " corporations' ' or trade guilds, whose powers in many 
cases are barely distinguishable from those of the municipal 
corporations properly so called, exercised their restrictive privi- 
leges in a manner that was not only subversive of liberty, but was 
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effective in retarding the development of invention and of 
spontaneous enterprise 1 . 

It seems worth while to ask seriously whether in handing 
over once more to the municipal governments monopolistic 
powers, those who purpose doing so are promoting a reaction? 
This reaction may lead us back to the corrupt decadent munici- 
pality of the eighteenth century with its regulation of all pecu- 
niary transactions, its restrictive municipal and quasi-municipal 
monopolies and its tendency to arrest civic and industrial 
development. 

With much toil the people threw these restrictions off and 
the great outburst of spontaneously organized co-operative 
industrial groups — otherwise* joint stock companies— called in 
the United States by the old name of corporations, was the 
result of that overthrowal. 

rlt is quite true that the joint-stock company, otherwise the 
"corporation, 11 may act as tyrannously as the municipal corpo- 
ration ; but its monopoly, if it has one, is not a 
The Tyranny legal monopoly, A watchful public authority 
of the may prevent and ought to prevent the exercise 

Corporation* of tyranny by corporations as well as by indi- 
viduals. If, however, the tyrannical body is 
the legally constituted public authority experience has shewn 
that even under a democratic form of government, and perhaps 
especially under such a form of government, the people have 
slender recourse. 

The view has been advanced that the municipalities are 
face to face with a dilemma. Either the public services must 
be rendered by the municipality directly or the people must 
submit to be mercilessly fleeced by a rapacious corporation. 
This view can hardly be seriously maintained; but if it were, 
then even a rapacious corporation exposed to the weakness 
inherent in such corporations, exposed to the fluctuations of 
the markets and of inventions, and above all exposed to the 
criticism of the public as well as of the public authority, is on 

1 Wit new the well-known ease of the Incorporation of Hammermen and Jame* Watt 
who carried out hi* improvements on the steam engine in the University of GUsgjw, th# 
preempts of which wer* in via lab Je. 
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mmissions in New York, Massachu setts , Connecticut, Michigan, 
innesota, South Dakota and Arkansas/ and a gas and electric 
ight commission in Massachusetts. These commissions regulate 
ads, rates, capital, etc. The effect of this system cannot as yet 
fully seen. Much depends upon the personnel of the com- 
missions. In some states the commissioners are not regarded 
with sufficient public respect nor are they sufficiently supported 
by the law courts to justify as yet an indisputably favorable 
judgment on the outcome of the method. On the other hand, 
in some states the commissioners inspire general respect and they 
arc regarded alike by the public and by the corporations as acting 
fairly in the general interest, In Massachusetts, where the 
policy of entrusting the relations between the public and the 
public service corporations to state- appointed commissioners 
has been carried far, the plan is understood to have on the 
whole worked well. 

It is clear that in Massachusetts the consequences of the 
adoption of this policy is that the powers of the municipalities 
have been limited and that the tendency is towards encouraging 
the rendering of public services by privately organized com- 
panies rather than by the municipalities and towards controlling 
these companies by state boards. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world is there a city so favorably 
situated for an experiment in municipal ownership as Washing- 
ton. The city of Washington is isolated by law. 
Unique Posai- Its government is answerable to Congress alone; 
bilities of its credit is practically that of the United States; 

Washington, its administration is above suspicion of corrup- 
D- C. tion and its affairs are apparently altogether 

beyond the influence of politics. 
The commissioners of Washington have probably not 
specially concerned themselves with the theoretical aspects or 
with the history of municipal ownership; their business is to 
see that the public services of the city of Washington are per- 
formed in the most efficient and most economical way, acting 
as they do, not merely as trustees for the inhabitants of Wash- 
ington, but as trustees for the inhabitants of the United States. 

' The Dominion of Canada hu r* cently established a Railway Commiseioo. 
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They appear to find that the most efficient and most economical 
service is produced by contracting with skilled persons to do the 
work and by seeing that they live up to their contract. The 
result is unquestionably satisfactory to all parties. The services 
are well rendered. The companies are not harassed by threats 
of legislation: they know what is expected of them and they 
know that they have to do what is expected of them. The 
commissioners are not gas engineers and street railway manages, 
but they are effective critics and inspectors. 

It is surely not too much to expect that sooner or later 
popularly elected municipal councillors will find it at once to 
be their duty and to be to the public advantage to act in a 
similar manner. If they did so there would be ample scope 
for their energies, the public services would be rendered more 
efficiently than is now the case, and the existing corrupt influ- 
ences would give place to a wholesome atmosphere of honesty. 

In nearly all the discussions upon municipal ownership 
mention is made of the case of the municipalities in England and 
Scotland which have undertaken municipal enterprises with what 
is alleged to be unequivocal success. There are, no doubt, some 
cases of successful municipal enterprises, but these are as a rule 
cases in which the enterprises were undertaken a great many 
years ago, and in which there is no possibility of making any 
comparison between private and public enterprise on any reason- 
able basis. For example, the Glasgow waterworks, which were 
originally constructed (1806) and owned by a 
The Glasgow joint stock company, were acquired by the 
Experience. municipality in 1855 and the Glasgow gasworks 
(originated 18 17) were also acquired by the 
municipality in 1869. These transfers were effected because of 
the failure of the joint stock companies to give even a reasonably 
good service. 1 This failure was due substantially to the very 
rapid growth of the city, together with the rapidity of its indus- 
trial development. The consequent heavy demands for industrial 
purposes upon local accumulations of capital and the relative 
scarcity and high price of capital contributed to retard the exten- 

1 " Glasgow: Its Municipal Organization and Administration," by Sir James Bell, Baft, 
and James Pa ton, P. L. S. Glasgow. 1896. P. 263. 
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1 of the joint stock companies which had undertaken the task 
tendering the public services. The transfers to the muniei- 
ty were, especially in the case of the waterworks, an absolute 
essity at the time. The city was compelled to interpose its 
lit to secure an adequate service. A thoroughly competent 
ineer was appointed, and the department was left free from 

influence of municipal politicians. The whole matter was 
roached not from the point of view of municipal socialism, 

from the point of view of effective administration, The 
posal to municipalize the waterworks was first made in 1834, 
mod which long antedated the modern movement for munici* 
ization* Indeed it may be said truly that, until very recent 
rs t the people of Glasgow were quite unaware of their impor- 
ce in connection with this matter. As regards the enterprises 
which Glasgow has engaged more recently, it cannot be said 
t any of them have been conspicuously successful/ The 
ising problem has not been dealt with in a very satisfactory 
nner by the municipality. The municipal telephone system 
iot yet out of its precarious infancy. 

The electric lighting installation was undertaken in 1892, 
ause of the possible competition of the electric lighting com- 
lies and the likelihood of the profits of the gas department 



1 E wen the Gu Department is no longer so successful u it wy 
Cf. The following figures, although they do not fully (Hack 
« Gas Department, may quite fairly be quoted. 



in the earlier year* of iu 
mo the financial position 
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Report by the Committee on the Gas Supply to the Corporation of Glasgow for the year 
1 lit J'.ine, 1 ooi. to j 1 st May, rgo*. 

These figure* suggest that for some reason the price of gas was unduly low between 
; and 1901 ♦ and that on this account no adequate reserve could be accumulated 
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being diminished. It has been conspicuously unsuccessful from 
the beginning, yet the purpose for which it was undertaken has 
been fully carried out. It has effectively prevented the com- 
petition of electric light with gas, the gas business having been 
sustained and the business of supplying electricity having 
remained very small after ten years' operation and an invest- 
ment of five millions of dollars. The total quantity generated 
in t 901-1902 was eleven millions of Board of Trade units, the 
number of consumers being 5,374, and 500 arc lamps being sup- 
plied for street lighting. 1 The result of these operations is that 
there is no reserve fund, and that the amount written off for 
depreciation has been very irregular and admittedly inadequate. 
In 1 90 1 the charge for depreciation was suspended altogether. 
Even if there were a profit from the electricity department, 
which there is not, it would be only fair to place against it the 
loss to the community from the absence of the development 
which would certainly have occurred had private enterprise not 
been handicapped from the outset by municipal obstruction. 

There can be no doubt that the policy of Parliament and 
of the municipalities have together impeded, in the most serious 
way the development of electricity in Great Britain. This 
policy was due chiefly to the fear that the security of the funds 
invested by the municipalities in gas undertakings would be 
affected. The history of English legislation on electric lighting 
constitutes indeed the most formidable array of arguments 
against municipal undertakings. 2 Had the municipalities not 
been so deeply interested in gas, electric lighting would almost 
inevitably have developed with greater rapidity in England than 
in any other country, because the earlier inventions in connection 
with the practical application of electricity to public and private 
lighting were made there. The instances of the incandescent 
lamp of Mr. Swan, introduced by him in 1876, and of the nume- 
rous improvements effected on the arc lamp between 1875 and 
1880 by Mr. R. E. Compton and others, will occur to everyone 
who has been interested in the subject. 

For the sake of what was at the utmost estimate trifling 

1 Hrju.rt of Committee on Electricity to the Corporation of Glasgow, iqoj, p. 5. 

- ( f !«•» example, Mr. J. Campbell Swinton's evidence Report Municipal Trading, p. 101. 
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)ecuniary gain, in the event — so far only a loss — the people have 

been deprived of the benefits of an important series of inventions. 

The Glasgow tramways were municipalized in 1894, the 

action which led to the municipalization having been initiated 

in 1890. As I was at the time a citizen of Glas- 

Usgow's gow, I took a considerable interest in the project 

Street of municipalization and took part as early, I 

ail ways, think, as 1889, in urging the Town Council to 

decide to take over the operation of the tram* 

ays at the conclusion of the lease. At that time the Glasgow 

!Yamways Company had about five years of their lease to run. 

d realizing that a renewal of the lease was very uncertain they 

ml for some years allowed the service to deteriorate. There 

ras evidently no disposition on the part of the Company to adopt 

lechanical traction. 1 This policy not only contributed to public 

issatisf action with the service, but resulted in so much friction 

rith the Tramways Committee of the Town Council that nego- 

iations were broken off after the development of much acerbity 

both sides. No other company appeared at the time to pro- 

>ose to give an adequate service. The state of matters was 

tolerable, and the only thing to be done, private enterprise 

laving failed, was for the city to take over the operation of the 

ramways. The tracks had belonged to the city from the 

>eginning l and were only leased to the Company, It was found 

be extremely difficult to interest the members of the Town 

Council in the matter; but after persistent pressure for about 

two years and after public dissatisfaction had become clamorous, 

the Council capitulated and in 1891 decided to take over the 

operation of the lines, The ultimate upshot was that the 

unicipality came into a property which had cost about £340,800 

r less than half that sum,* and that a complete new equipment 

of horses, cars and stables was purchased by the municipality, the 

Company being left with their stud of horses and all their other 

• It wu only at the Last moment, when indeed it was too late fin October, i8<ji), that 
Company made a proposal to introduce mechanical power, Ot Histor y of The Glasgow 
"ramway and Omnibus Company, Ltd., from its foundation in 1871 till i$04 Issued 
the Shareholders under the authority of the Company's Board of Directors. Glasgow. 

1 Glasgow; Its Municipal Organisation and Administration, Betl and Paton, p. 301, 
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property to sell for what they would fetch. This was drasut 
treatment* although in connection with this as with other 
matters the Company had to some extent itself to blame. 1 

The important point to be gained was a good service to ibe 
public; the question of profit was under the circumstances of 1&91 
comparatively unimportant. Yet after ten years of munidpalitt- 
tion the Glasgow tramway system (now an electrical one) has 
only j 30 miles (single track), 2 an increase of 66 miles in the ten 
years. If Glasgow can fairly be compared as regards its street 
railway system with any American system, which is doubtful rt 
may perhaps be compared with Philadelphia. The population 
served by the two systems is not widely different ; but the dis* 
parities of the service are very striking. For purposes of com- 
parison, the details of the Pittsburg system are given also in the 
following table: 

Glasgow' Philadelphia. Pittsburg, 
Mileage of street railway (si ogle 

track) 130* 47^ iioP 

Amount invested in street rail- 
ways $ 10. 369,4 28*/f8 1,500 ,ooe w $7$&9*'t 9 * 

Passengers carried 163,678,100 33 5, 80 1.063' [64.4c 

Car mileage . . . t4.00S.750 59.375,543* 3*.ST?.«4 

Population served 1,000,000 i ( 335*ooo* 600,00^ 

Capital per mile of track $82,134*° 1171,164* $203,910 

It will be observed that the capital liabilities per mile iff 
less in Glasgow than in the two cities cited; the mean capital 
liabilities per mile of street railways in the United States are. bow* 
ever, only slightly greater than the Glasgow figure, via., $96,, 

1 It refused to undertake that it would not run omnibuse* in competition with li* 
tram ways, in the event of the municipality purchasing portion* of it* plant. See, bowevtf 
the Company"* statement in History . etc., quoted supra. Thi* right to run oxnaibuKf . <*' 
which the Company made so much, turned out to be of no practical vitae. 

3 Glasgow Corporation Tramway*. Abstract Statement of Revenue* and Expenditum 
31 *t May, tool- Glasgow. 1903, p, 7. 

■Glasgow Corporation Tramways, Abstract Statement. Glasgow, iqoj. 

* Including about four miles leased. 

* Including tM.80B.000 of Bonds, f 6,jT5»*0* Preferred and $41,713,000 Common Su**- 

* Census Bulletin No. J, iqo3- 

7 Annual Report Union Traction Company of Philadelphia, p. g. 
1 See Bulletin of L. dot (Statistics of City). No **, The population of Pittaburf iics* 
i« Jii.soo; but the population served is about 600.000. 

■ Fint Annual Report Pittsburg Railway Company, iooj. 

* Approximately. 
u Census Bulletin. No. 3. 1003. p. 35. 
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It is obvious from the great difference in mileage that a 

railway rnap of Glasgow presents a very different appear- 

ice from a street railway map of an American city. In Glas- 

w there are large areas wholly unserved by street railway lines. 

le service is, however, regarded as satisfactory by the people, 

ipplemented as it is by two steam underground railways and 

underground cable line, besides overhead lines from the 

central stations, all of which carry a very large local traffic. 

The ferries and harbor steamers also carry a large number of 

lgers. It is nevertheless obvious that if the street railways 

conducted on American methods the traffic might be much 

than it is. No fault can be found with the management, 

le manager, Mr. Young, is well known in the United States and 

a man of conspicuous ability, The reason why the service is 

Dt better than it is, is that the Town Council of Glasgow is like 

ler public bodies, difficult to move. They have a monopoly, 

so long as public opinion is not abusive nothing is done, 

loreover, the people will suffer inadequate service from a system 

rhich they look upon as their own, while they are apt to grumble 

with or without reason at a service rendered by a company. 

The great density of population in Glasgow, and the fact 
that in the industrial districts the people live largely in the 
vicinity of factories (although there are important exceptions to 
this) combine to offer peculiar transportation problems — prob- 
lems very different to those of most American cities, where, as a 
rule, the dwellings of the people are scattered over wide areas, 
with intervening uninhabited spaces. 

Conditions in Great Britain are in so many ways different 
from those in America, that even if the English and Scotch cities 
were uniformly successful in municipal enterprises, this circum- 
stance would go but a small way in proving either that American 
cities in general might follow in this direction, or that a particular 
city would be likely to be successful in a particular enterprise* 

I The recent parliamentary inquiries 1 have thrown much 
1 Report from the Joint Select Committee of the Houm of Lufd* and the Houae of 
Commons on Municipal Trading (partly Paper joH), London, 1000; Municipal Corporation* 
(Reproductive Undertake tigs) Return, (partly Paper joa\> London, 1 901; and Report Irora 
tfct Jeifll Select Committee of the H of L, and H of C cm Muniupal Trading (partly Paper 
►.) London, rvoj. 
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light upon the whole matter and have shewn that in the interests 
of the people the time has come at least to sou- 
Summary tinize projects of municipalization very closely. 

of The good faith and public spirit of enthusiasts 

Conclusions. for municipalization may well be fully admitted, 
and it may also be admitted that some joint 
stock companies have acted in a way that indicated that they 
thought they had the community by the throat. Yet the ques- 
tion must be looked at from a more comprehensive point of view. 
It may be that liberty is worth preserving at a cost, even if the 
cost be the exercise of a little patience in dealing with aggressive 
capitalists. The large combination has yet to work itself out. 
In so far as it effects economy and secures efficiency these axe 
public benefits, no matter what the private gain may be. It is 
a fallacy to suppose that private gains necessarily involve public 
losses. The public is interested chiefly in efficiency and to a 
much less degree, if at all, in profit. 

The total effects of municipal monopolies are not disclosed 
by the municipal accounts, even when these are kept in the most 
perfect manner. The effect of the gas monopoly in retarding 
the adoption of electric lighting both for public and for private 
purposes, and the effect of the quasi-monopoly of urban trans- 
portation in arresting the development of cities, cannot readily 
be reduced to statistics, yet they are nevertheless of material 
importance. Private enterprise, criticized and inspected by the 
public authority and compelled by it to live up to its obligations, 
appears to be of greater benefit to society as a whole than a 
bureaucratic system in which the citizens are compelled to 
become contributories to enterprises in which they hold no real 
share — no share, that is, which transferable. The "corpora- 
tion" is as much a servant of the public as the city council, and 
for certain purposes it is preferable as a servant, because the 
limits of its obligations and its cost can be more exactly defined. 
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Our public affairs have come to be administered by political 
ies, and yet our parties, until very recently, have been 
out authorization or even recognition in our laws The 
ral principle of democratic government is that the real 

powers controlling the people shall be under the 
tcr of control of the people, and therefore the popular 

j Govern- recognition of the fact that democratic govern- 
t it the men! has come to mean party government has 

aary. brought with it the popular determination that 

party government shall be controlled by public 
to serve public ends. 

In this country the center of party government and the 
gtuzed sources of its authority is the primary system of 
rting party candidates and determining party policies. The 
in of this system is practically contemporaneous with the 
in of our national struggle for independence. It is true that, 
trding to the memoirs of Samuel Adams, as early as 1725 his 
ier "and twenty others used to meet, make a caucus, and lay 
r plans for introducing certain persons into places of trust 
power." But it was not until the years just preceding the 

Declaration of Independence that the North End 
fin of the Caucus and the South End Caucus and the 
nary i*» the Middle District Caucus of Boston obtained a 
cases of position of recognized power in determining the 
>nlal Timet, leaders and measures of the radical democracy 

of the New England metropolis. Samuel Adams 
self is the father of the American primary system, for only in 
day did the system become anything more than an informal 
lenng of individuals interested in political affairs. The part 
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borne by Samuel Adams and the North End Caucus in the Revo- 
lutionary War brought the institution to the attention of sympa- 
thetic spirits all over the country. What the part was is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the following citation from Frothingham's 
Life and Times of Joseph Warren : " As the time approached 
when the tea-ships might be expected, the subject was considered 
in the North End Caucus. . . . This body voted that they 
would oppose with their lives and fortunes the landing of any 
tea that might be sent to the town for sale by the East India 
Company.' * 

The caucus of Samuel Adams's day, though a much more 
formal and formidable organization than that out of which it 
had grown, was itself rather of the nature of a 
The Irresponsi- secret meeting of men who by cooperation could 
bility of the obtain control of the political situation, Its 
Caucus. honorable history at the beginning was doe 

entirely to the public-spirited type of men who 
organized it. Like Franklin's little "Junto," which exercised 
an influence altogether out of proportion to the number or 
prominence of its members, it was based upon an idea of secret 
cooperation which can be used as effectively for bad ends as for 
good ones. The caucus was irresponsible, and in later days 
irresponsible caucuses came to be the most effective means of 
corrupting public life. 

In the rural districts, where all the voters know one another, 
the evil side of the caucus has not developed so markedly as in 
the local towns and cities. In nearly all such 
The Legislative districts, not only in New England, but through- 
and Congres- out the country, the local party caucus was at 
sional first practically a town meeting of the members 

Caucuses. of the party. The next stage in the develop- 

ment of the system came from the desire to 
enable members of the party in different districts to confer 
together and act as a unit. The first means through which such 
conferences were obtained was by means of committees of cor- 
espondence; but a little later the party members of the state 
legislatures and of the national Congress took it upon them- 
selves to choose party candidates for state and national offices 
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id assumed the genera! direction of party affairs. During the 

two decades of the last century the legislative and congres- 

caucuses were practically supreme, and it was felt that 

j through them could all sections be represented in party 

icils and all sections of the party act together in the contests 

rith party antagonists, 

Gradually, however, this instrument for party unity came 
be regarded as a party tyrant- Members of each party in 
districts in which the opposition party was in the majority had, 
of course, no representatives in the state legislature or in the 
national Congress, and, therefore, were without direct repre- 
sen tat ion in the party councils. Furthermore, it came to be felt 
that the legislators and congressmen were not responsive to 
jlar feeling in the matter of nominations. In 1824 the 
spiil ar sentiment aroused by the arbitrary rule of ' ' King 
Jaucus** was one of the important contributing causes to the 
eteat of the candidacy of William H, Crawford for the Presi- 
lency* 

The substitute for the legislative and congressional caucus 
rhich democratic sentiment then demanded was the conven- 
tion — a system which preserved its commanding 
The Delegate authority in all sections for one generation, and 
Convention, in most sections for two, The central idea of 
the convention system was that the members of 
each party should meet locally and choose delegates to county, 
or senatorial, or state, or national conventions, instructing them, 
if thought necessary, just how they should vote in these con- 
ventions, It was a further adaptation of the representative 
system oi government to the affairs of the party ; but this method 
of governing party affairs, like its predecessor, became more and 
more unsatisfactory as the years went on. as population .net eased 
and as the desire of the people for direct control of public affairs 
grew stronger. The mere growth of population formed an 
important reason why the convention system ceased to meet the 
needs of the people. When the population was small, the 
number of delegates sent to county H district, or state conventions 
was, relatively to the population large, and nearly every citizen 
knew personally the delegate who was to represent him; but 
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when the population increased, the number of the delegate 
became relatively small, their personal relations to most of their 
constituents were remote, and the delegates came to be what the 
members of the legislative caucus had been before them, a small 
ruling class. In order, therefore, for the general electorate to 
regain as much control as it had formerly exer- 
The Direct cised over party affairs, it was necessary to do 

Primary. away with the convention system and substitute 

one in which the people voted directly for the 
men to be nominated and the measures to be supported by their 
party. The popularity of this reform, outside the ranks of 
political leaders, was, of course, in part due to the further devel- 
opment of the democratic spirit, which demanded that govern- 
ment should be directed, not by a special class of citizens, but 
by the whole body of citizens in order that the interests of all, 
poor as well as rich, might obtain equal consideration in the 
party councils. 

This new spirit was most marked in the rural districts, and 
particularly among the substantial farmers in those districts. 
In the Northwest, as well as the East, the great 
Support body of such farmers, at least until the rise of 

among Repub- the Populist party and the political revolution 
licans in the of 1896, were identified with the Republican, and 
North and therefore it was in the Republican party at the 

Democrats in North that the demand for a primary system, 
the South. in which the ordinary voters should select candi- 

dates instead of merely selecting delegates to 
select candidates, had its first and strongest development. In 
the South nearly all the farmers of this independent class were 
identified with the Democratic party, and therefore in the 
South it was in the Democratic party that the demand for direct 
primaries had its first and strongest development. In the South 
this demand was even stronger than at the North, and for this 
there were several reasons, the chief one being that in the South 
the choice of the Democratic primary is, in most sections, sure 
of election, and unless ordinary citizens are given a choice in the 
primary, they have really no voice at all as to who shall govern 
them and how they shall be governed. The regular election in 
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parts of the South is merely a listless and perfunctory rati- 
aiion of what the Democratic primary has already decided 
on. It being clear, therefore, at the Souths that the popular 
mtrol of the primary was essential to popular government, the 
tizens of this section early began to abridge and to overthrow 
he power of the delegate conventions, and to require that the 
lominees to all responsible offices should be chosen directly from 
id by the rank and file of the voters. It was in South Carolina 
that this system first reached logical complete* 
Rapid Spread ness. The triumph of the reform faction of the 
of Direct South Carolina Democracy in the election of 

Primaries in 1891, was followed by the destruction of the con- 
the South. vention system and the choice of all public offi- 

cials, including United States Senators, was 
ven over to the voters at the primaries, To some extent this 
stem in South Carolina disappointed the radical Democrats 
ho introduced it ; for it was found that the primaries were more 
likely to select a moderate than a radical for the places of great 
responsibility* But the new system, like every democratic 
advance, so thoroughly commended itself to the mass of the 
people, that no one has dared to suggest a backward step. From 
South Carolina the system of direct primaries has extended into 
Georgia, into Alabama, into Mississippi, into Louisiana, into 
Texas and into Virginia, so that to-day nearly all through the 
South conventions do little more than formulate platforms; the 
real choice of Democratic party candidates is lodged with the 
people of the party. 

In the North the substitution of direct primaries for 
party conventions has developed somewhat slowly, but during 
the last few years the advance has been nearly 
the Slower as marked as at the South. Beginning per- 
Spread in the haps with Crawford County in Western Penn- 
Worth. sylvania, which established direct primaries in 

1860, county after county throughout the 
Middle West adopted the plan of having the candidates for 
important party nominations submit themselves to the suffrage 
Of the voters of their party instead of being selected by 
conventions. This svstem was slowly introduced into cities of 
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considerable size; and during the last decade, when the inr 
of the bosses and professional politicians in nearly all th" 
reached a point no one concerned for popular self-government 
could longer tolerate, there has come strong demand all over the 
North that the selection of candidates by conventions mu 
and their selection by ordinary citizens take its place. It 
nesota the first important law providing for the introduction of 
a new system in a large city was adopted in 1S99. This law was 
confessedly experimental, and introduced a direct primary 
system in the single county containing the city of Minneapolis 
Two years later the Minnesota legislature extended the > 
so that it applied to all city, county and congressional nomine 
tions throughout the commonwealth. In the Minnesota legis- 
lation the use of the Australian ballot was combined wr 
provision that the voters should vote directly for candidates 
instead of delegates, and wherever a reform primary syste: 
been advocated in the North , the employment of a secret ballot 
furnished by the public authorities has been essentially a pirt 
of the system* After its triumph in Minnesota the direct primary 
gathered equal popularity in the neighboring State of Wisconsin, 
which a year ago, despite the antagonism of the forces 
supply and handle political corporation funds, adopted the new 
system provided the voters should give direct sanction I 
new law at a coming election. In Michigan a direct primary 
system has been tried in the city of Grand Rapids, and both 
political parties in most parts of the State have in their platform* 
called for a general law establishing the system everywhere 
Similar gains have been made for direct primaries in Indiana am) 
Ohio, and even greater gains in the State of Massachu- 
first, in Massachusetts, the system of direct primaries was only 
applied to the selection of minor officers, but under tl 
enacted a year ago, all candidates for the present State legislature 
were chosen directly by the voters. The example of Mas^ 
setts and Minnesota bids fair to have a far-reaching effect upon 
the people of other commonwealths, the demand for the displace- 
ment of nominations by a class for a system in which the whole 
electorate shall take direct part will soon be next to universal. 
Each step in the development of our nominating methods Has 
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l a step to make more real the control of public affairs by 
whole electorate. All those who believe in this American 
1 instinctively give their support to every movement toward 
attainment. 

In England the primary system has had a similar develop- 
t, though a much later one. There as well as here the 
primary has been the organ of democracy t and 
elopmeat it has been peculiarly the Democratic elements 
in society which have furthered its development. 
The word ** caucus" in England was not gener- 
ally used until the early seventies, and then it 
was applied by the Tories as a term of reproach 
he methods by which the Liberals of Birmingham organized 
r supporters in order to cany through the civic reforms which 
b given that city its international reputation, and in order to 
xe for the Liberal party that strong representation in Pariia- 
it for which the city of Birmingham was so long famous- 
Liberals would have preferred to keep for their organization 
name they themselves had chosen, "The Birmingham Liberal 
jciation/' for they felt keenly the discredit which had been 
ight upon the primary system by the abuses of this system 
;h had been tolerated by the democracy of America, but they 
jpted the bad name in order to secure machinery by which 
mon men could make their influence effective in the political 
of the nation. From the city of Birmingham the plan of 
listing the management of the Liberal party to delegates 
ted by the whole body of Liberal voters was soon extended 
rther progressive centers, and soon Mr. Gladstone formally 
>rsed the National Association of Liberal Clubs, which has 
,e to be the controlling power in all the affairs of the Liberal 
There, as here, the control of the party by the members 
Parliament elected by it did not satisfy the needs of the new 
locracy; and a primary system, similar to the convention 
em which we are outgrowing, is now the means by which the 
;y of progress in England agrees upon its program and selects 
andidates* Years aUer the Liberals had accepted this insti- 
on, the Conservative party unwillingly followed in its foot- 




Recent Primary Legislation and Sta- 
tutory Provisions Regulating In- 
dependent Nominations to 
Public Elective Office 

By HORACE E. DEMING 
Chairman, Committee on Nomination Reform, New York City 

Those citizens who at a given time hold certain political 
views, and will vote to place in public office the representatives 
of those views, constitute "a political party.' ' 

"A political organization" is, as its name implies, a body of 
citizens holding certain political views in common, who are united 
and acting together under a definite scheme of 
Political Parties government. It has officers, committees, by- 
and Political laws, rules and conditions of membership. Only 
Organizations, a duly accredited member may attend its meet- 
ings or have a voice in its management. 
Manifestly, a citizen may belong to a political party without 
being a member of any organization, though the "organization" 
may bear the same name and profess the same political principles 
as the "party." In fact, the members of the organization may 
constitute but a very small percentage of the party bearing the 
same political name and supporting the same political prin- 
ciples. 

A * 4 primary ' ' is an assembly or gathering for the purpose of 
electing somebody. If the members of a political organization 
come together to elect officials of the organiza- 
Primaries. tion, they are holding a primary. If they meet 

to elect candidates for public office, the meeting 
is a primary. So, it is a primary, if the persons elected are, with 
delegates elected at other like primaries, to compose a convention 
which, in its turn, is to elect candidates to public office or com- 
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mittees or other officials of the organization — -or, it may be. to 
elect delegates to still another convention. We thus see that a 
primary is not only a meeting for the purpose of holding an elec- 
tion , but it is the first or primary meeting for such purpose, and 
may be the source of subsequent meetings at which elections are 
held. Not all meetings at which an election is had are primaries, 
but a primary is always a meeting for the purpose of electing 
somebody. For this reason, the word "primary" is sometimes 
used as meaning the election held at the primary, and because 
of this confusion in its use we have the phrases "'primary 
election " and "primary meeting/' and sometimes the word 
"primary" itself as a short expression for either primary elec- 
tions or primary meetings. 

During the last two decades there have been many laws 
passed relating to primaries. To understand and rightly to 

estimate their significance and purpose, and to 
"The Machine" follow intelligently their lines of development, 

let us take as a point of departure the political 
conditions of twenty years ago in one of our older States, for 
example, Pennsylvania or New York, where organization for 
political purposes had been most highly elaborated. No one 
was recognized as a member of a political "party" unless he 
was an accredited member of the "organization" bearing the 
party name. To become such a member, he must submit to 
certain tests as to his past political conduct — and these tests 
were very searching and severe— and make certain vows as to 
his future conduct. To the unscrupulous this presented no 
obstacles; but the man of scrupulous conscience who could suc- 
cessfully pass these tests and make these vows was apt to be a 
narrow- minded and bigoted person, The "party organization/' 
so-called, was, in fact, a close corporation or exclusive club, 
admission to which was very difficult, and intentionally so, for 
those not easily led through their prejudices or selfish personal 
interests* These clubs had a most comprehensive and elaborate 
scheme of organization, for whose analogue we must look to the 
feudal system during the Middle Ages, or, \intil recently, in 
Japan. The elaborateness and perfection of their mechanism 
had gained for them the apt title of "the machine/* 
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Practically everything pertaining or incidental to obtaining 
public office, appointive or elective, was under the control <A 
these political clubs, of which the overwhelming 
The Domina- majority of the voters were not members. There 
tion of "the was widespread dissatisfaction among the man 
Machine.' 9 of the citizens, but the dissatisfaction was unor- 

ganized; and it seemed as if the only organisa- 
tion that could prove effective must be worked out on a plan and 
scale similar to those of the political clubs whose domination it 
was desired to overthrow. Such an organization of men who 
have no selfish interests to serve is always impossible, and the 
control of political affairs by the " machine " was apparently 
impregnable. 

Nominations to public elective office were made at a primary 
election held by and according to the rules of the " machine," or 
by a delegate convention, " machine "-made and organized, and 
at these same primaries and conventions were chosen the officers 
and committees of the "machine" itself. The "machine" printed 
the ballots for election day, supplied them to the voters, and saw 
to it that the voter cast the ballot it furnished. Election-day 
bribery and intimidation were rapidly increasing. The ballot 
was not secret. 

Such was the situation when the ballot reform agitation 
began simultaneously in New York and Massachusetts, in 1887, 
. to secure an official blanket ballot, printed by 

n n *k e State at public expense and delivered by 

State officials upon election day to the voter 
within the polling place. The first effective 
blanket ballot law in the United States, and one in many respects 
iar superior to any of its successors, was enacted by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1888. The agitation spread rapidly 
throughout the country, and in swift succession most of the 
Eastern, Middle and Western States adopted some form of 
official blanket ballot for use upon election day. 

The educational awakening caused by the ballot reform 
agitation and the actual operation of the new ballot laws had a 
most stimulating effect upon electoral reform generally and, in 
especial, it pointed out the way to breaking up the political 
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in alio n of the " machine/* Persistent efforts at once began 
rompel party organizations to liberalize their methods, 
it we are concerned with in this paper is to trace the effect 
ie general adoption and use of some form of official blanket 
>t upon the methods of making nominations to public 
Ive office. 

An official election-day ballot necessarily requires the pre- 
dion by the state of conditions, compliance with which is a 
equisite to printing a candidate's name upon the ballot ; and 
on became plain that, without a great change from the nomi- 
og methods theretofore in vogue, the official ballot tended 
lace the exclusive monopoly of naming the successful candi- 
s for public elective office in the power of the ''boss," or of 
oligarchy, controlling the ' * machine. " It is, therefore, not at 
Lirprising that, in the last fifteen years, the Eastern, Middle 
Western States have striven to supplement their ballot laws 

numerous statutes regulating primaries. From Maine to 
brnia, the statute books of nearly every state north of the 
mc Mason and Dixon's line, and not a few south of it, 

abundant witness to the sincerity and persistence of the 
le*s efforts to overthrow ** machine" control of nominations, 
h was rightly believed to be dangerous to democratic insti- 

The struggle has gone on year after year, and it is interesting 
ote how the form of the struggle and the results achieved 

have varied according to the political conditions 
nrj Laws existing in the different states. Among other 
id to reasons for this was the fact that the several 

rol Politi- state legislatures were themselves the product 
*ftrti«§ in and largely the expression of the very conditions 
merett of it was sought to change. Naturally, in those 
ictl states where the "machine*' was strong and 

.filiations, entrenched in power, the first step toward 

"reform" was to give the rules and regulations 

ich ** party organization " the force of public statutes. From 

original position there has been a slow and reluctant retire- 

t. The next step was for the legislature* itself a state con ven- 

coro posed in the main of delegates from the two principal 
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"machines," to establish rules and regulations for the manage- 
ment of "party organizations." And much ingenuity was 
expended upon their formulation, for, once upon the statute book, 
they could not be easily abrogated or amended. Nominally, 
these statutes were aimed at the control by the state, in the 
public interest, of the action of political parties; actually, they 
aimed to control political parties in the interest of political 
organizations. A political party, under these laws, is a purely 
artificial statutory creation; namely, those citizens who cast for 
candidates bearing a given political label a certain percentage' of 
the total vote at a preceding election. Pour-fifths of the citizens 
who voted for these candidates might not belong or wish to 
belong to any permanent political club, but the fact that the 
candidates received a certain percentage of the total vote was 
made automatically to create such a club; and the most pains- 
taking care was taken by the legislature in framing elaborate 
and minutely detailed regulations for the internal organism and 
government of the club, which, through certain advantages and 
preferences given by the statute, was intended by the legislature 
to control thereafter the political action of those citizens who 
should wish to support for public office candidates in affiliation 
with the political views professed by the club. Since the primary 
might elect delegates to a convention which was to elect candi- 
dates to public office, or delegates to yet further conventions, 
and both primaries and delegate conventions might be charged 
with the further duty of electing officers of the organization, the 
legislature busied itself with the decision of the innumerable 
questions involved in or incident to all these matters, subject 
only to such restraints as were imposed by the legislature itself 
in the exercise of its own discretion. In such states, nominating 
to public office was treated as an item of the regulations estab- 
lished by the legislature for the government of political organiza- 
tions. The legislative history of "primary reform " in New York 
is a typical example of the process and line of development we 
have been tracing. 

In other states, where the " machine' ' was not so domi- 
nating, the emphasis of the legislative effort has been laid upon 
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liberalizing the conditions of membership in political organi- 
zations and thus diminishing the control of the ** organiza- 
tion," as such, over the political action of 
citizens in accord with its avowed political 
views. Minnesota and Massachusetts are typical 
states of this class. In such states the citizen 
who is willing to declare publicly, with some 
degree of formality, his affiliation with the 
political principles professed by a given organi- 
zation is permitted to take part in that organi- 
zation's primary, held for the purpose of electing 
its candidates for public office. 

Between these more pronounced types are states with 
every variety of "primary law," Many scores of such laws 
have been enacted in the last fifteen years. One fundamental 
thought is common to them all. In each of them, in some 
form, a primary under the statute is made a meeting of the 
members of a political club recognized by statute, and only club 
members can attend or take part. This requires a statutory defi- 
nition of the requisites of club membership, and every primary 
law enacted up to the present time contains such a definition in 
some form. In alt of them it is taken for granted, as a funda- 
mental political concept, that, to participate in a primary, the 
citizen must first qualify as a club member under the statutory 
definition. This is probably in part, if not 
Only Organiza- wholly, due to the fact, to which attention has 
tion Members already been called, that the primary which the 
legislature is considering and attempting to regu- 
late is not merely a meeting which elects candi- 
dates for public office, but one that also elects 
delegates to political conventions and officers and 
committees of political organizations which, for the sake of 
clarity* we have described as clubs. But whatever be the suffi- 
cient or controlling reason, under existing "primary laws," the 
citizen who cannot or will not qualify as a club member under 
some form of prescribed statutory definition, may not take 
part in a "primary,** whether to elect candidates for public 
office or for club office. He must pursue some other method. 
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county: in a city of the first class, there must be at least 3,000 
signers to an independent nomination of a candidate to be voted 
for throughout the city: to nominate a member of Assembly, 
there must be 500 signers; a nomination to a town office 
requires 100. 

The National Municipal League is concerned only with 

municipal questions, and the Municipal Nominating Law 

recommended by the League's Committee on 

Nomination Reform is a distinct departure 

from the political theory upon which are 

I based such acts as the primary laws of New 

Law. York and Pennsylvania, and is a still further 

development along the line of progress pointed 
out by the original Hennepin County (Minnesota) law of 1899, 
I the Massachusetts law of 1903, and the new law presently 
ta be submitted to the people of Wisconsin. Unlike the New 
York law, it makes no attempt to create political clubs, or 
to regulate or supervise their internal affairs, or to establish 
any framework or scheme for their management. Without 
intending to express any opinion whatever as to the necessity 
or propriety of the state's undertaking a task of this character 
in the case of political organizations dealing with matters of 
national concern, the Committee considered that national politics 
were neither necessarily nor properly involved in municipal 
politics, and that at the present time and for a long time to come, 
the campaign for municipal betterment must include, as one of 
its pnme objects, the exclusion of national politics from the field 

Pof local government. The Committee felt, therefore, that the 
methods of making nominations to municipal elective office 
could be considered as occupying a field by themselves, and* at 
any rate, should not be subordinated to or confused with an 
entirely different matter, viz: the change and possible improve- 
ment of the internal management of political organisations 
through state interference. On the other hand, the Massachu- 
setts and Minnesota plan of obliging each citizen who desired to 
have any voice in selecting a candidate for public office to vote 
only for a candidate of the political organization or club with 
which he openly declared his affiliation seemed to the committee 
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to work for harm in the case of municipal elective offices. The 
ballot is not really secret under this plan, bribery is possible, and 
intimidation certain. To attain a high standard of municipal 
government, the secret ballot and independent voting are fully 
as essential in the matter of nominating candidates as in decid- 
ing between candidates upon election day. The Committee, 
therefore, while retaining in the act it recommends the concur- 
rent primary at the same place of all political parties, as provided 
by the Massachusetts and Minnesota laws, and following, also, 
the example of those laws in holding the primary under precisely 
the same regulations and state supervision as obtain at the ensu- 
ing election, has gone one step further. The Committee frankly 
and without reserve recognizes a municipal primary to decide 
which among the competitors for nomination to municipal public 
office shall be selected as a candidate as being as truly and com- 
pletely an election as the subsequent election which decides the 
competition between the candidates so selected. This requires, 
first, that, at each election, the nominating or primary as well 
as at the final election, the ballot shall be absolutely secret; and, 
secondly, that, at the primary election, as well as at the final 
election, the idea of party and party membership should be pre- 
dominant, rather than avowed membership in a political organi- 
zation, which is but another name for a political club. The 
party man is the one who votes for his convictions; and the 
Committee is satisfied that, at least in municipal politics, it should 
not be a condition precedent to having a voice in selecting a 
representative of those convictions as a candidate for public 
office that the citizen should publicly join some political club, 
however liberal be the statutory definition of the qualification^ 
for membership. 
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The Fundamental Principles Under- 
lying the Proposed Municipal 
Nominating Law 

By HORACE E DEMlNG 

Chairmin, New York City 

In theory, ours is a government resting upon the will of the 

people; one which is controlled by, and expressive of, public 

opinion. In practice, we not only fail most 

lamentably in electing to public office men who 

are representative of public opinion, however, 

maturely formed and clearly expressed, but it is 

very difficult, if not frequently impossible, to 

ascertain or test, in any satisfactory way, the 

true measure and extent of what is often loudly asserted to be 

public opinion. 

One sufficient reason for this conflict between theory and 
practice may be found in the fact that successful concerted 
action in any direction largely depends upon organized effort 
and in the tendency, when, for any reason, organization becomes 
permanent, for the control of the organization to centre in an 
oligarchy, and often in a "one man power" not responsible to 
the general membership of the organisation. If the organiza- 
tion is a political one, the irresponsible oligarchy or one-man 
power in control is a well-recognized factor in our political affairs, 
and is familiar to us under various names, such as, the "Big Six, 1 ' 
the "Big Four," the "Ring" or the "Boss/* And if the ring or 
the boss may be the dictators of their organization, with but 
little, if any, responsibility to its membership, still less are they 
likely to have any sense of real accountability for their conduct 
to the non-members of the organization who form the great 
mass of the party supporting the platform of political principles 
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which the organization publicly favors, The orgamz 
simply because it is an organs zation, dominates the par 
the many times more numerous membership of the latter is i 
organized. The ring or the boss dominates the organixanu, 
the organization dominates the party. And so it has ceo* 
about, since political parties are the agencies through which ogt 
government is carried on, that successful candidacy for 
elective office in many places* especially in cities, is practically 
restricted to the nominees of boss- or ring-controlled fx 
organizations. Where this result has not been reached already, 
the tendency toward it may be plainly seen. 

The problem of representative democracy is still fax from 
solution, in spite of all our seeking and striving. There 
be a government responsible to the governed, sensitive 
responsive to the popular will; there cannot be a mat 
formed or authoritative expression of public opinion, |j 
election day, the only candidates for public office repr 
primarily, and often absolutely, an oligarchy or a boss. 

It cannot be successfully disputed that this is the na 
tendency of our present electoral methods. Proof is abundant 

of the baleful results of this tendency, especially 
The Tendency in our cities, where the prizes of rr 
of Present Elec- power are largest, and the opportunity 
torai Methods, the prizes most temptingly available. Outsi 

of the Orient, there are few places where so < 
plete an example of undemocratic government may be found I 
in many of the cities of the United States. The state legislature 
decides not only what form and kind of government the city 
shall have, but prescribes the details of its administration. The 
public opinion of the town as to the local public policy is thus made 
very ineffective, if not nugatory. That policy is mainly deter- 
mined by non-residents of the town, having neither special 
est in, nor much, if any, knowledge of the town's needs. This, C 
itself, would be a sufficient obstacle to good local government; 
but, in addition, the locally elected officials are the result 
electoral methods which constantly tend to make the tenants* 
municipal elective office and their appointees the represer 
not of the local electorate or of any considerable portion of it 
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the quickly responsive agents of an oligarchy or boss irre- 
sible to that electorate. 

We shall have honest, efficient, progressive city government 
the United States : 
When the city has a simple frame work of government and is 
lothed with sufficient local power to meet the local needs; and 
When the local public policy is determined by the citizens of 
ic locality and executed by local officials representative of and 
ponsive to the local public opinion. 
It is with the second of these prerequi sites that we have 
tow to deal. Unless it is complied with, the government of the 
town is not a representative democracy. And 
it cannot be complied with, unless and until the 
local electoral methods provide and safeguard 
• at least as completely fair and open competition 
between aspirants for the nomination to munici- 
nation to Local pal elective office as the best existing election 
Elective Office laws guarantee an honest count and announce- 
ment of the vote at the general municipal elec- 
tion. 

Our best election laws contain most careful 
provisions, elaborately worked out in minute 
det ail + providing that : ( r ) Only electors ascertained by the State 
to be qualified shall be permitted to participate in the election ; 
(a) Only ballots provided by the state and delivered by state 
election officers within the state- furnished polling place shall 
be voted, ($) The ballots , when voted, shall be retained and 
counted, and the Tesults of the count announced by state election 
officers. The state rightly proceeds upon the theory that no 
painstaking care is too great that tends to insure an absolutely 
fair contest between candidates for public office when the im- 
portant question, Which of them is to fill the office? is to be 
decided. 

Yet, long before election day, this important matter has 
very often already been decided, either absolutely or so far at 
feast as to convert the elaborate election -day machinery into a 
mere official routine for determining, at huge public expense, 
which of two boss-dictated candidates for office is the winner. 
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Plainly, in the public interest, the state must go a step further 
and provide fair and adequate methods for determining who may 
have his name printed upon the official election-day ballot as a 
candidate for public office for the convenience of electors. Tfci* 
public duty is already recognized in crude and partial fashion by 
the election laws of some of our states. In New York, for 
example, no one, not the authenticated candidate of a recognized 
political " party," may have his name printed upon the official 
election-day ballot, unless a petition therefor is filed a consider- 
able time prior to the election in a specified public office, signed 
and acknowledged by a certain number of electors, the number 
varying according to a cumbrous scale. 

Crude, imperfect and ineffective as is this beginning, it is a 
very significant recognition of the principle that the state should 

control and regulate, in the public interest, the 
State Should methods of nomination to public office. It 
Control and also points the way along which this regulation 
Regulate and control should naturally develop, namely, 

Methods of the prescribing of the conditions, compliance 

Nomination to with which is prerequisite to granting the candi- 
Public Elective date for public office a place on the official ballot 
Office. which must be used on election day. The New 

York Act is manifestly not devised in the public 
interest and to provide a fair and equal opportunity among all 
competitors for nomination to public office, but to give a pre- 
ponderant advantage to the "regular" nominees of recognized 
"parties" and to discourage political activity through any other 
channel than that afforded by the "organizations." But if a 
legislature may enact an unjust law in regard to nominations, it 
may also enact a just one, which will afford a fair and equal 
opportunity to compete for the privilege of having one's name 
printed upon the election-day ballot as a candidate for public 
office. All who believe in applying the principles of representa- 
tive government to the management of city affairs should strive 
to secure the passage of such a law to regulate nominations to 
local elective office. The underlying principles upon which such 
a law should be based are either self-proving or overwhelmingly 
established by abundant experience. 
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A municipality is not merely a legal entity; it is also a 
lit teal entity, capable of having, and entitled to have, a 
local public policy to be determined by the 
Special Ad van- citizens of the locality and carried out through 
tages to Local local agencies and officers selected by the 
Candidates citizens of the locality . 

Because of An appreciation of this truth leads promptly 

Their national to the recognition of another, no less important. 
Political Beliefs There must be a free and full opportunity for 
Contrary to determining the local policy on its own merits, 
Interest of unhampered and uncomplicated by questions of 

Locality. policy alien to the locality, The nature of 

local political questions must not be blurred or 
blended by an intermixture of state or national political 
questions. Contention for and against a particular local 
public policy may well arouse intense partisanship, but local 
political partisanship should be with reference to local political 
matters. The political beliefs and opinions which divide men 
into parties in the fields of national and state policy, make 
not only a most illogical and inappropriate, but usually a 
most unfortunate and, in respect of the local public interest, a 
most in jnrirtns and damaging line of cleavage in the local political 
field. Local political parties, whether temporary or permanent, 
should be separate and distinct from national and state political 
parties and their local subdivisions. 

h follows, therefore, that, in providing a fair and equal 
opportunity to every aspirant for public elective office to com- 
pete tor the privilege of having his name printed upon the 
election-day ballot, the state, if it grants any special advan- 
tages to a candidate for a municipal office because of his 
beliefs or opinions on questions of national or state political 
policy, is manifestly acting against the public interests of the 

:ty. 

We have now to consider how, while observing and holding 

to these truths, the state may regulate and control the 
methods of nomination to municipal elective office. 

Manifestly, not every man who aspires to public office is* 
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therefore, entitled to have his name printed on the election-day 
ballot as a candidate. No one will dispute the 
Whether the reasonableness of the requirement that, before 
State Should his name is so printed, he should first have fur- 
Print the Name nished evidence that he has a considerable 
of a Candidate following among qualified voters who wish to 
for Local Office have him elected to the office. Moreover, 
on the Official rightly viewed, an election to fill public office is, 
Election-day primarily, not a contest between particular men, 
Ballot Should but between the different and opposing views of 
be Determined public policy which these men represent. So 
at a Fair and far as it is properly a contest between men, it 
Open Nomina- should be between them as representatives and 
ting Election exponents of different sets of political principles. 
Held Under The real contest to be settled in a general election 
State Super- should be what theory of public policy shall be 
vision. adopted and put into practical operation in the 

conduct of public affairs ; and if there be no con- 
siderable popular support of a given political theory, there is no 
duty incumbent upon the state to print upon the election-day 
ballot the candidacy of the exponent of that theory. 

On the other hand, if the state is to print upon its election- 
day ballot as candidates for public office only the names of repre- 
sentatives of such political theories as have secured a consider- 
able popular support, it should certainly afford before election 
day a fair and full opportunity for showing, ist, that such sup- 
port exists and, 2d, who among those claiming to represent a 
given political theory has the largest following, and is, therefore, 
best entitled to be regarded as the representative of that theory 
in seeking public office. The requisite machinery for affording 
•such opportunity already exists, slowly evolved out of long and 
varied political experience. Its general efficiency has been tested 
again and again. We have but to adapt and apply the provis- 
ions of our best existing electoral statutes, which insure that only 
registered electors may vote upon election day ; that every one 
of these may vote a secret, unbribed, unintimidated ballot; that 
the ballot shall be honestly counted, and the result of the honest 
<:ount honestly and authoritatively announced. The state, in 
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public interest, does all this for the election -day contest, 

rhen the question which theory of public policy shall control in 

le conduct of the government is to be determined; it should 

Ice the same, and. if possible, even more pains to insure abso- 

te fairness in the preliminary contest, which is to give decisive 

swers to the questions — **What theories of public policy may 

part in the election-day contest?*' and "Whose names, as 

representatives of those theories, shall be printed upon the 

lot at the general election?" 

Why should not the state establish a municipal nominating 
:tion by providing that on registration day the elector, after 
is registered, may receive from the election officers and vote a 
zret nominating ballot, which shall be retained and canvassed 
ider the same safeguards as is his ballot at the ensuing muniei- 
election? It would be very easy, of course, following the 
il example of the New York law, so to frame the statute as to 
ive undue weight to "organizations." But no such vicious 
llts need be feared, if we hold fast to the basic principle that 
re are to provide fair and equal terms for a preliminary contest 
decide what political theories of public conduct and which 
>resentative of each of those theories may take part in the 
lal election -day contest; and further, that in a democratic 
public, every elector is entitled to seek the support of his fellow 
tizens as an avowed representative of any political theory (not 
ibversive of all government) that he wishes to see put in prac- 
tice in the conduct of public affairs, and, therefore, has the right 
to compete on equal terms for nomination as such representa- 
tive. Moreover, we are providing for a method of making nom- 
nations to municipal elective office, and any method which gave 
any advantages whatever to the nominating methods of "organi- 
sations" would necessarily be inconsistent with and harmful to 
the public interests of the municipality. For in every city are 
14 organizations" of national and state political parties, actively 
engaged in subordinating the local public policy to entirely alien 
and often hostile influences. 

In brief, this preliminary contest, like the later one on 
election day, would be an election, and should be surrounded 
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with all the safeguards that experience has demonstrated to he 
either necessary or conducive to a fair election. There is, how- 
ever, a marked contrast between the purposes 
Contrasting of the two elections. The earlier one is specifi- 
Purposes of cally held to determine what political policies 
Nominating have sufficient popular support to entitle them 
and General to compete for an opportunity to be put in prac- 
Elections. tice in the conduct of the local government, and 

to ascertain who, among those avowing belief 
in particular political policies are entitled to have the opportun- 
ity to be elected to public office as their representatives. The 
state holds the second and final contest to determine which of 
differing public policies shall control in the conduct of the govern- 
ment through the placing in public office of the representative of 
the public policy that is favored by the greater number of voters. 
In the first contest, the competition for the privilege of represent- 
ing a particular policy is open to every man who avows his alle- 
giance to the policy; in the second, the representative of the 
policy is already ascertained, and the competition is between the 
policies. 

We are now prepared to understand the real justification for 
the use, if any, by the state on official ballots of such distinctive 
words or phrases, as, for example, Progressist. 
The Use of Labor, Municipal Ownership, etc., in connection 

Descriptive with the names of candidates. Their proper 

Political Labels use, so far as the state is concerned, is as a short 
on Ballots in designation to connote a particular theory of 
Connection public policy. Thus, when used in connection 

with the Names with the name of a candidate on the nominat- 
or Candidates, ing ballot, they identify him as competing for 
the right to have his name printed upon the 
later municipal election ballot as the representative of that 
theory; when used in connection with the name of a candidate 
on the official ballot at the general municipal election, they 
indicate a given set of political principles which the elector will 
favor in voting for that candidate. Whether the competitor for 
a nomination or the candidate for a public office is a'member of an 
"organization," or an "organization" desires him to be nomi- 
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tted. are matters of indifference to the state; but whether a 
given set of municipal political principles, a particular theory of 
municipal public policy f has a sufficient popular following to be 
entitled to recognition at the general election, and whether the 
who claims the right of being the sole representative of 
principles as a candidate for a public office is entitled to 
that high prerogative — these are matters that profoundly con- 
cern the very existence and perpetuity of representative democ- 
racy. The primary and legitimate purpose of a political desig- 
nation upon a state-printed ballot in connection with the name 
of a nominee is to tell the political principles of the nominee, not 
who nominated him. And their use at all is only in the interest 
of conveniencing the electorate , that the voter may the more 
easily know what are the avowed views of the candidate who 
seeks his suffrage. 

From what has been said, it is plain that a municipal nomi- 
nating election should be under the supervision of state officials 
and that all registered electors should freely 
Th* Nominating participate. It is in no sense an organization 
Election election, in which only members of particular 

is not an "organizations" may take part. The ballot 

** Organization" used at it should be a secret ballot, and no 
Affair, but a elector should be required to reveal by the 
Public Election, ballot he takes from the state officials or other- 
wise what political policy he favors. Nor 
should anyone, in order to become a competitor for the right to 
represent any political policy, be required to do more than pub- 
licly avow his belief in that policy, In order to compete for the 
right to represent the public policy in which he believes, he 
should not be required to be a member of an organization com- 
mitted to the policy; nor to be a candidate favored by such 
organization And manifestly it would be an absurdity for the 
state at a municipal nominating election to recognize any right 
on the part of an "organization*' to compel its members to con- 
fine their votes to the persons whom the "organization" desig- 
nates: or for the state to forbid non* members of an "organiza- 
tion" to vote for any representative of the political principles it 
favors, save under the penalty of not voting for any other can- 
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didate not also supported by the " organization." In short, a 
municipal nominating election is not a mere "organization" 
affair, to determine who are the nominees of the "organization." 
The organization may hold such an election, if it so desires, at 
another time and place, under regulations appropriate to it, but 
a public election, in which "organization," as such, should not be 
recognized by the state, but the whole body of the electorate 
expresses freely its wishes as to public policy and as to who shall 
be the chosen representatives of differing views as to what the 
public policy should be in the conduct of the municipal govern- 
ment. 

These, then, are the fundamental principles upon which a 
Municipal Nominating Election Law should be based and the 
purposes to accomplish which it should be enacted. Such a law, 
if honestly administered, would go far toward making elective 
municipal officials representative of and responsive to local 
public opinion and, if the municipality be clothed with ample 
power to meet the local needs, would, in time, aided by a proper 
framework of local government, convert our American munici- 
palities into true representative democracies, in which the gov- 
ernment of the town would reflect the views as to local public 
policy held by the citizens of the town. 

These principles may be categorically summarized as 
follows : — 

The selection of nominees for municipal elective office 
should be made at a nominating election, open to and freely 
participated in by all qualified electors, held at 
Categorical public expense under the same general regula- 
Statement of tions and under the supervision of the same 
Fundamental public officials as at the subsequent municipal 
Principle* °f election; 

an Adequate Where personal registration is required as a 

Municipal condition to voting at the municipal election, 

nominating only registered voters should participate in the 
Election Law. nominating election, and the voter should cast 
his ballot at the nominating election immedi- 
ately after registering. 

The regulation or control of the internal affairs of "organiza- 
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tions" should not be attempted, and "organizations," as such, 
should receive no recognition in a municipal nominating election 
law; 

The function of a municipal nominating election is not to 
determine which competitors for the nomination for a municipal 
office are "organization" candidates, but which among alt com- 
petitors professing the same set of political principles has the 
largest popular support among his fellow citizens; 

The elector should not be required to disclose in any manner 
for what theory of public policy or for what candidates he intends 
to vote or has voted ; on the contrary, his right to vote with abso- 
lute secrecy for whatever policies and candidates he pleases must 
be sacredly preserved ; 

Some simple method should be adopted which will enable 
any elector who openly avows his allegiance to a given set of 
political principles and desires to be nominated for a muni- 
cipal office as the representative of those principles, to compete 
with all others who avow the same principles and seek the 
nomination ; 

The use upon the ballot of a political designation in connec- 
tion with the name of a candidate for nomination, should be to 
inform the voters what political principles the candidate repre- 
sents, not which organisation favors his candidacy; and the fact 
that an organization adopts a particular phrase or title to desig- 
nate its political principles must not prevent its use upon the 
official nominating ballot in connection with the candidacy of 
anyone who professes the same principles; 

Only one political designation should be permitted upon the 
ballot for the same set of political principles; 

The competitor for the nomination for an office who has the 
largest popular following as the representative of a given set of 
political principles should have his name printed upon the elec- 
tion-day ballot as such representative, provided those principles 
have received a sufficient percentage of the entire vote cast. The 
State should recognize for that office the candidacy of no other 
person representing the same principles ; 

The ballot to be voted at the municipal nominating election 
should contain the titles of none but municipal offices, to be 
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filled at the ensuing municipal election; and under each office 
should appear the names, alphabetically arranged, of all candi- 
dates for nomination to the office. At the ensuing muni- 
cipal election, there should be a similar exclusively municipal 
ballot. 

To sum up, under an electoral system adapted to the needs 
and purposes of a representative democracy, the State will do 

two things: 
Su m mary . i st . It will provide for a municipal nominat- 

ing election, with appropriate machinery; (i) 
to determine whether a given set of political principles has suffi- 
cient popular support to entitle it to be considered in deciding 
the municipal policy; and (2), to determine which of the several 
candidates avowing the same set of political principles — the fact 
that he is or is not favored by an organization would not concern 
the State — shall have his name, as the representative of those 
principles, printed upon the election-day ballot; 

2nd. It will provide for an ensuing municipal election, with 
appropriate machinery, to decide which of competing sets of 
political principles shall have its chosen representative elected to 
municipal public office. 

That is, the nominating election discovers which theories of 
public policy are entitled to serious consideration in determining 
the conduct of the municipal government, and decides the com- 
petition between those seeking to represent the same theory of 
public policy; 

The municipal election decides the competition between 
different theories of public policy to find expression in the con- 
duct of the municipal government. 

At the nominating election, any citizen who favors a par- 
ticular set of political principles — whether or not he happens to 
be a member of an organization, and whether or not the given 
set of principles is favored by a particular organization — is 
entitled to the free expression of his choice of the man to repre- 
sent those principles upon the official ballot upon election day, 
when the competition between different sets of political princi- 
ples is to be decided. 

What is there in these electoral methods that interferes in 
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y way with the absolute freedom and independence of organi- 
zations ; They are left undisturbed in the 
Such a No mi* administration of their internal affairs; they can 
nating Election make any conditions of membership they please, 
L*w Dots Wot adopt any methods they please of transacting 
Interfere with organization business. An organization can 
Legitimate still decide in any way it likes what man, in or 

Influence and out of the organization, it will favor as a nominee 
Functions of for a public office. But the state says this 
Political Organ- decision shall not give to the man so selected by 
tzations an organization any right, because of such 

selection, to have his name printed upon the 
official ballot to be used at the general municipal election. In 
order to have his name so printed, he must, at a nominating 
election held under the supervision of the state, serurc more 
votes than any of his competitors for the nomination who avow 
allegiance to the same set of political principles as those he claims 
to represent. 

Organizations would neither be destroyed nor made unneces- 
sary by such a law. Their legitimate influence and functions are 
undisturbed, But as organizations they would no longer usurp 
public functions, nor would the powers of the state be misapplied 
to give organizations a virtual (often, an actual) monopoly of 
nomination to public elective office, On the contrary, the 
nominee of an organization, so far as such nominations are con- 
cerned , would occupy his rightful place as a competitor on equal 
terms with all who seek the privilege of being put upon the offi- 
cial ballot at the general municipal election as representing the 
same set of political principles as he avows. He who, whether or 
not he be the choice of the organization, secures at a fair and open 
nominating election the largest popular support as the avowed 
representative of those principles, is the man entitled to this 
privilege. 

If it should seem to anyone that, in addition to the oppor- 
tunity afforded by a nominating election , there might be emer- 
gencies which would make it desirable that names of candidates 
for a municipal office could be placed upon the election-day 
ballot who had not competed at the nominating election for the 
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nomination to that office, this can easily be accomplished through 
properly authenticated petitions setting forth the particular 

theory of public policy the petitioners seek to 
nomination by have put in practice in the conduct of the local 
Petition if government , and namingthe candidate they desire 

Hecessary. as the representative of this theory. The ample 

opportunity which the nominating election would 
give for free political action would make such emergencies increas- 
ingly rare. But no petition should be permitted to nominate for 
an office a candidate already defeated at the nominating election 
as a competitor for the nomination to the same office, for he has 
already submitted his candidacy to the suffrages of his fellow 
citizens at a fair election and been defeated ; nor should a peti- 
tion be permitted to nominate for any office a new candidate to 
compete with one already selected at the nominating election to 
represent the theory of public set forth policy in the petition, for 
the representative of that policy has already been chosen at a 
fair election. 

The Municipal Nominating Law drafted by the Committee 
is intended to embody these principles. 1 

1 A copy of the "Municipal Nomination Law, * as proposed by the Committee, can 
be had upon application to the Secretary of League, at his offices in the North American 
Building, Philadelphia. 
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By GEORGE W, GUTHRIE, Pittsburg 



The citizens of a republic are both sovereigns and subjects. 
In a representative republic, such as ours, their sovereignty con- 
sists in the right to govern themselves and their country by laws 
made and administered by public officials freely 
Citizens as chosen by them for that purpose, and respon- 

Sovereigus sible to them alone for the manner in which they 

and Subjects, discharge those duties: the theory being that 
the people who are to be subject to the laws and 
who will be the greatest beneficiaries of good and the greatest 
sufferers from evil administration, should of right have the power 
to control and direct their government. 

But it is manifest, that anything which limits or impairs the 
citizen's freedom of choice or equality of power in the selection 
of public officers, to the same extent curtails his sovereignty ; and 
that the existence of any power which relieves public officers of 
direct responsibility to the people, and can protect them from 
the consequences of, and at times even reward them for, official 
acts prejudicial to public interests or in conflict with public 
sentiment, destroys every vestige of indirect or moral control. 

Under such conditions the sovereignty of the citizens 
becomes a mere sham, and experience has shown that it is idle 
to hope for a continuance of honest administration (i.e., an 
administration in which all the powers of government are exer- 
cised solely for the best interests of the whole people). 

Freedom of choice and direct responsibility to the people 
are absolutely essential alike to government by the people and 
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honest administration. If popular government is to be preserved 
and is to furnish an administration which will honestly, faith- 
fully and efficiently fulfill those great ends for which governments 
were established among men, the people must be vigilant at all 
times to prevent any custom or statutory regulation which will, 
in the slightest degree, impair the operation of these two essential 
principles. 

In this, theory and experience both agree; and what has 
been said applies with equal force to every department of gov- 
ernment — national, state and municipal. 

At present, however, we are concerned only with the munici- 
pal department ; but there is no department of government which 
comes closer to the people — in which the benefits of good and 
the evils of bad administration more quickly and intimately 
affect the people concerned — or in which the power of the people 
to select their own officers and control their acts is more impor- 
tant. 

Now every intelligent citizen who fairly considers the actual 
(not the theoretical) political system which prevails in this 
country, and in no department with greater effect than in the 
municipal, knows that it materially restricts the power of the 
people in the choice of, and impairs their subsequent control 
over, their officers. 

Moreover, the state, by the adoption of an official ballot, 
now so general, has greatly increased the ability of the "boss" 
or "machine," once invested with power, to per- 
The Increased petuate it. 

Power of If the state gives a place on the ballot to a 

the Boss. political party, and a " boss," or a "machine," or 

an "organization" has the right and power to 
select the candidate whose name shall occupy that place, evi- 
dently the state grants the "boss" or "machine" or "organiza- 
tion " (the title is immaterial) a monopoly in the use of the party 
name and the support of the public policy for which that name 
stands. 

Manifestly, such a monopoly is unreasonable; it is absurd 
that any set of citizens should be given a copyright on any public 
policy. 
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If a policy is a public one and beneficial to the public, it 
should be open to the support of every person who approves it, 
without being obliged to accept, as the price of being per- 
mitted to do so, a candidate for the office to be filled in the 
selection of whom he had no share. 

If, on the other hand, the policy is a private one, the asso- 
ciation to promote it should be stamped as a conspiracy against 
public order* and unworthy of any public recognition, instead of 
being protected by law, 

Consider for a moment our present political system as it 
affects both the liberty of the citizens and the interests of the 
community* 

Certain associations of citizens (each regulating for itself the 
terms and conditions on which membership in it can be acquired 
and maintained and the manner in which its will 
S el e c 1 1 o a of sh all be asc ert ai ned and decl ared ) have ex clusi ve 
Candidates. power to select the candidates who shall repre- 
sent at the general election the public policy over 
which the respective associations claim and are given a monopoly. 

In some of these associations and in some localities the 
members at large are accorded an opportunity to express their 
wishes in the selection of candidates, the primaries being some- 
times honest and sometimes fraudulent, but always confined to 
those who are "regular;" in others, the members at large have 
no powers, and the selection is made by delegates or committees, 
and sometimes by a single person. 

The candidates thus selected are placed upon the ballot as 
the exclusive representatives of the public policy for which the 
respective associations stand, and a vote for or against them at 
the election is a vote for or against that policy* 

Now, under this system, what share in the government has 
the citizen? He has had no share in the selection of the candi- 
date, and yet if he participates in the election he 
The Share of must make a choice. 

the Elector. In order to show his approval of a policy 

which he thinks wise and beneficial for his 

country, he must agree to accept as his candidate a man in whose 

selection he had no share, who may be personally ver^ ^bjec- 
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tionable to him, and whom he may believe to be unfit for the 
office for which he is to be chosen; or in order to defeat this 
candidate he must vote for some other one whom he may believe 
very worthy but in whose selection he has had no share, and 
whose election will be the endorsement and introduction of a 
policy which he believes to be prejudicial to his country. 

Is such a choice of evils worthy of a free citizen in a free 
country ? And what is the remedy ? 

The ballot is the instrument through which th# sovereignty 
of the people is given effect. The state has the right and duty 
to protect the ballot from fraud of every kind 
The Extent of and from anything which might obstruct the free 
the State's expression of popular will through it, or impair 

Right of the equality of each citizen's share in, or oppor- 

Interference. tunity to use it. Legislation to promote these 
ends is right and proper and should unhesitat- 
ingly be resorted to from time to time as need arises. 

But beyond this, the state cannot go without violating the 
principles upon which our institutions rest. Any invasion of the 
liberty, purity, or equality of the ballot by an individual or asso- 
ciation of individuals is a crime, and such an invasion by the 
state is tyranny. 

No legislation, therefore, should be attempted which directly 
or indirectly impairs or limits the choice of the people in the 
selection of their officers. We may consider their choice wise or 
unwise, but the right to make it is theirs, and they should have 
the power to use it. 

A just government exists for the equal benefit of all the 
people and the protection of their rights. As the people are its 
beneficiaries, so they are the safest custodians of its powers. 

No sincere believer in a government by the people will ever 
tolerate, and no honest one will ever excuse, anything which 
destroys, or unnecessarily hampers, the power of the people to 
control their government at every step. 

Bearing in mind the incompatibility of present methods with 
the power of the people to govern and control their city and 
with the integrity of municipal administration, and the proper 
limitations on the power of the state to act, let us see what 
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atutory regulations are necessary and proper to guarantee to 
each citizen that free and equal share in the selection of public 
elective officers, which is requisite to insure that the officer 
chosen shall represent and be accountable to, not a "boss" or a 
''machine," but the general body of citizens advocating and sup- 
porting the policy for which he stood as candidate. 

The state fixes the time for the general municipal election, 
and it fixes it at a date believed to be most convenient for all 
citizens: why, then, should it not do the same thing in regard to 
the preliminary elections which are to determine who are to 
compete for public offices as the representatives of the public 
policy (or the furtherance of which parties exist, instead of per- 
mitting these important preliminary elections to be changed 
from time to time to suit the convenience or advantage of some 
candidate or some organization which, however it may arrogate 
to itself the title, is certainly not the party? 

There is no sufficient reason (i, e. t there is no reason so far 
as the interests of the people themselves are concerned) why 
there should not be a fixed date for all such pre- 
The Prclimi- liminary municipal elections; for, whether called 
nary Election. "primaries 1 ' or by some other name, they are 
elections. Of course, the date should be fixed 
at a reasonable time in advance of the general election, and with 
proper regard to the habits and business of the people; but these 
are questions which the Legislature is designed to consider and, 
if truly representative of the people, is well qualified to decide. 

Particular interests might be inconvenienced and private 
schemes prejudiced, but the interests of the people themselves 
(the only ones worthy of consideration) would not be in the 
slightest degree impaired; for, having notice of the date, the 
people would make their arrangements accordingly, just as they 
do for the general election* 

Neither is there any sufficient reason why the preliminary 
elections of all ''parties" — if we use "party' 1 in its true sense as 
meaning all citizens holding common views as to the public 
policy which they desire introduced and carried out in the con- 
duct of the municipal government — should not be held at the 
same place, on the same day, and under public supervision while 
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there are many and controlling reasons for the adoption of such 
a course. It is sufficient to point out that it would save unneces- 
sary and useless expense to the state* and that, because tte 
members of each party would be engaged in the choice of thek 
own party candidate t it would reduce to a minimum the danger 
of those of one party interfering with the selection of the candi- 
date of another; nor would there be any more danger of confusion 
and disturbance at such joint preliminary municipal elections 
than at the following general municipal elections. 

And, as these preliminary nominating elections will continue 
to have an important and controlling influence in the govern- 
ment, and as the state does protect and give effect to the action 
of political parties, it is right and proper for it to take due pre- 
caution against the commission of frauds, rather than rest: 
itself to the investigation and correction of them after com* 
mission, which is always difficult and often impossible. 

But no regulation should be permitted, 

No Right to either by the state or by an M organization." 

Exclude which would exclude from participation in the 

Electors* preliminary election any citizen who has the 

right to vote at the ensuing municipal election 

There are three reasons for this, all of which are unan- 
swerable. 

In the first place, as already pointed out, the only legitimate 
and proper use for which "parties* 1 exist is the introduction and 
execution of a certain policy in public administration by the 
election of officials agreed upon in advance by those who approve 
and support that policy; therefore, it would be absurd for the 
law to give any limited or restricted number of citizens a mon- 
opoly in an exclusive right to use and advocate a certain public 
policy; yet, for the state to give any body of citizens, less than 
the whole, an exclusive right to select the candidate or candidates 
who shall represent such policy at the election, is to give them 
such a monopoly and protect it by law. 

In the second place, the proper purpose of political parties, 
and the only one which the state can recognize or which makes 
them beneficial agencies of popular government, is to enable 
citizens who agree upon a common political policy to agree 
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among themselves in advance of the election on the candidate 
most satisfactory to them to represent that policy, and who. 
if elected* will be pledged to carry it out in the administration of 
public affairs. As at the general election, every citizen will 
not only have the right to vote for the election of the candidate 
so selected to represent the policy, but will be solicited to do so 
(i.e., to join the party then), he should have a voice in that 
selection (i. e. r be allowed to join the party in advance of the 
election) if he desires it. 

The question to be settled at the preliminary nominating 
election is, which of the persons seeking to be a candidate upon 
a certain platform of principles is the choice of the greater number 
of the citizens who support that platform; and that can only be 
ascertained by permitting every citizen who approves and desires 
to support it to express his choice by voting at the preliminary 
nominating election which settles the question, 

In the third place, no test has ever been devised which, in its 
application, does not either violate the constitutional rights 
of the citizens or exact from them a pledge which they have 
no right to give, and which no one should be permitted to 
ask. 

The ordinary tests are proof by the citizen that he voted for 
the candidate of the organization at a previous election, or a 
more or less specific pledge by him that he now holds a particular 
set of political opinions, and that at the approaching election he 
will support the candidate chosen, or both. 

We do not now recall any state constitution which does not 
guarantee to its citizens a secret ballot ; but of what avail is this 
constitutional guarantee if a citizen must, before 
Secrecy of he can participate in a nominating election, dis- 

the Ballot, close how he voted at a previous general election? 

Either the secrecy of the ballot must be thrown 
aside, or the right to participate in nominating candidates for 
public offices abandoned. 

So sacred and so important is this secrecy of the ballot that 
the state will not require a lawful voter to disclose, even in a 
judicial proceeding, how he voted : how, then, could it permit the 
exaction of such a disclosure by a self-constituted political 
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"organization" as a condition of a citizen's right to take part in 
the selection of candidates for public offices. 

And every right-minded citizen, who gives the matter an 
impartial consideration, will admit that no citizen has the right 
to give, and no "organization" has the right to ask, a pledge 
which will bind him in the future exercise of his right of suffrage. 
When he casts his ballot, it is the citizen's 
Requirement right, and his duty to himself and the state, to 
of Pledge vote according to the honest dictates of his con- 

Illegal and science: and it is against the highest public 

Immoral. policy to permit him to be compelled, for any 

reason, to give a pledge, which, if kept, might 
prevent him from doing so. 

Moreover, the danger of the supporters of one policy inter- 
fering in the choice of the candidate of the supporters of another 
policy, unless tests of this character are provided, is more 
fanciful than real. 

None but a very dishonest citizen would do this. It is well 
known that such an one is not restrained, if a sufficient induce- 
ment is offered him, by any such tests or pledges; and, on the 
other hand, they prevent the citizen who holds the secrecy of 
his ballot in high respect from taking part in the primary. Under 
the separate primary plan, there is the greater opportunity for 
and greater inducement to dishonesty, as there is the greater 
opportunity from it. It is notorious that, under the separate 
primary. plan, the henchmen of ostensibly hostile political mana- 
gers often participate "under orders" in the primary of the 
opposite party. Thus rival "bosses," by working in harmony, 
may each help the other to control. 

Where the preliminary nominating election is freely partici- 
pated in by all voters, each would know that, if he voted with 
the supporters of a policy to which he was opposed, he would 
lose his chance of voting in the selection of his own candidate; an 
inducement to honesty which is wanting when separate primaries 
are used. 

Where any political movement has developed into a strong 
popular following, the state has the right to ascertain, and should 
ascertain, who is in fact the choice of a majority of those pro- 
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fessing allegiance to the movement before being required to 
certify to it by printing his name on the official ballot as the 
>vement*s candidate for public office; being careful, however 
that the laws provided for that purpose do not give any prefer* 
ice to one party over another, or impose any obstacles to new 
movements. 

With these limitations, public policy and the liberty of the 
citizens both require that in the formation of the official ballot 
the same liberty and equality shall be preserved 
Equal Liberty as existed when citizens prepared and voted 
*t Both their own ballot. For the state to do more is to 

Elections. hamper, rather than assist and protect, the people 

in the exercise of their most solemn right, the 
right upon which the sovereignty of citizenship itself depends. 

It may be asked what right has the state to prevent citizens 
organizing on any lines they see fit to adopt, and conducting 

I their business and selecting their candidates in any manner they 
see fit to adopt, so long as the purpose for which they organize is 
not prejudicial to public policy? 
The answer is that the state is not asked to do anything of 
the kind, The act proposed will not interefere with the liberty 
of association : it only prevents any such association monopoliz- 
ing a public policy which may be of great public benefit. Citizens 
will still be free to organize as they see fit* and to put any name 
or names on the official ballot they desire, by petition. This is 
their right and is preserved by the very letter of the act : but the 
stamp of this 'Organization" will no longer be necessary to get 
a candidate's name on the ballot as the representative of a public 
policy, and thereby make necessary the election of the " organiza- 
tion's" candidate to secure the adoption of or adherence to such 
policy in public administration, 

I Even' supporter of the policy should have a fair opportunity 

and an equal share in the selection of the candidate on whom 
they would unite. No citizen should be contented with less: 
none should be permitted to have more, 

It is the purpose of the committee in the draft of the act, 
hereafter submitted, to recommend the introduction of these 
principles in the field of municipal government, where, as already 
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pointed out, the rights of the citizen, both as sovereign and 
subject, are of such vital importance. We believe that its effect 
will be to develop local public opinion in regard to the local 
government, and secure a free and honest expression of it. 

Under it, before the state can print the candidate's name 
upon an official ballot for the municipal election as the repre- 
sentative of a certain public policy, a reasonable opportunity 
will be given to ascertain : first, whether that policy is sustained 
by a sufficient number of citizens to justify its further considera- 
tion at the time; and, second, whether the candidate whose 
name is to go on the ballot as the representative of the policy is 
truly and honestly the free choice of the citizens who support 
that policy as the man best fitted and most suited to them for 
representing those views as a candidate and carrying them oat 
as a public officer, if selected. 

Through the opportunity it affords for an official polling of 
the vote in favor of any given set of political principles, the 
strength or weakness of their support by local public opinion is 
clearly demonstrated; and through the absolutely open and fair 
competition it insures between candidates who profess the same 
set of principles, it ascertains beyond question which candidate 
has the greater popular support, and is, therefore, best entitled 
to be recognized as their representative. In this way, without 

interfering in any way with political organiza- 
Ho Inter- tions, and without in any way giving any statu- 

ference with tory preference or preponderance to organiza- 
Organizations. tions or to individuals, it guarantees that each 

citizen may, by a secret ballot, not only give a 
free, untrammeled expression to his opinion upon any public 
policy which he desires considered or enforced in the conduct of 
the local government, but may participate freely and effectively 
in the choice of the candidate for public office who is pledged to 
that policy, if elected. 

The enactment and enforcement of such a law protects, 
defends and enforces the sovereignty of the citizen, and should 
make him the willing and loyal subject of the government he 
helps to establish. 



The Use of Political Designations 
upon Official Ballots in Con- 
nection with the Names 
of Candidates 

By ERNEST A, HEMPSTEAD 
Editor, " The JouromV MeadvUle, Pa. 

Under the present practice, the general elections determine 
two things; First, the choice of the voter in the selection of 
public officers; and, second, his wishes in regard 
Weed of No mi- to questions of public policy, 
Dating a i well As experience has demonstrated that these 

as General cannot be conveniently taken up at one election, 

Election. where either the choice of a candidate must be 

subordinated to the selection of a policy or vice 
versa, the plan recommended by the Committee proposes to 
separate these two elections, so far as municipal officers and 
policies are concerned , to give the citizen a free and fair oppor- 
tunity to express his choice for the officer unembarrassed with 
the question of policy; and then at the second election to settle 
the question of policy unembarrassed, as much as possible, by 
any question as to the personality of the officer. 

The first of these two elections, the one which determines 
who shall be the candidates for officers, the Committee defines as 
the "Municipal Nominating Election/ 1 The second, the one 
which determines which of competing political policies shall be 
adopted, it defines as the "General Municipal Election/* 

The "Municipal Nomination Election Law 11 recommended 
by the Committee provides that among the competing candi- 
dates voted for at the nominating election , the candidate who 
shall have the right to a place upon the official election-day 
ballot shall be that one of each group of voters holding simi- 
lar views who has received the largest vote, whether it be a 
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majority or not, of the whole number cast in support of those 
views. 

Choice of candidates by plurality has been adopted, rather 
than choice by a clear majority of the voters of similar views, as 
the only practicable and workable principle for 
Opportunity deciding the nominating election contests. In 
for Growth of the event that there are differences as to which 
new Political of two or more candidates actually receives 
Groups or Par- the largest support of any group of voters, it 
ties afforded by is provided that the dispute be settled by the 
Proposed No mi- judiciary, precisely as is now the general prac- 
nating Law. tice in states which have adopted the Australian 
ballot system. 

Granted that, in the interest of real democratic self-govern- 
ment for municipalities, and as a part of its policy to insure 
honest and thoroughly safeguarded elections to public office, the 
state should take entire control of nominating, as well as of the 
final, elections, to what extent shall the state permit or restrict 
the use of political designations in connection with the names of 
candidates upon, 

(i) The nominating election ballots; 

(2) The general municipal election ballots? 

One of the most perplexing difficulties which have confronted 
all who have attempted to deal with the municipal problem in 
the United States has been the prominent part which national 
political parties have taken in municipal affairs, although there is 
at most but a shadowy relation between the public policies of 
the two corresponding governments. It has been suggested 
that the state might break this purely artificial relation by for- 
bidding the use of any political party designations upon the 
municipal ballots. 

The present Act proposes to deal with the question in a 
wiser and more fundamental way, by providing for the growth 
of municipal political parties by the process of natural evolution. 
It opens wide the door to a place on the official election-day 
ballot by affording to all voters who may wish to form new politi- 
cal groups or to adopt new political principles opportunities in 
every particular equal to those enjoyed by existing political 
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ps or parties; and, also, by conducting and effectually safe- 
guarding nominating elections, it guarantees to every voter that 
the candidate chosen to represent the political group or party, 
new or old , whose avowed principles he supports is a real repre- 
sentative of those principles. The state will have thus secured 
to each voter the right to participate effectively in choosing 
representatives of the political principles he advocates for a 
place on the regular election-day official ballot. The rest must 
be left to time and the voter himself. 

But it may be asked: "Why permit the use of any political 

appellation or designation whatever, old or new, national or 

municipal, on the nominating election ballot?** 

The Use of Why not compel the voter to learn for himself 

Political for what principles the various candidates 

Designations stand , and teach him to depend upon such 

on Official knowledge, rather than upon a ballot freely 

Ballots, sprinkled over with various political names or 

phrases ? 

Many answers might be given to this question, but the 

following have seemed to the Committee sufficient : 

As the general municipal election will, under the Com- 
mittee's plan, very largely turn on the policy and not on the per- 
sonality of the candidate, it would seem only 
Political Dcsig- right and proper (aside from the question of 
nations lodi- convenience) that the candidates should be 
cate the Policy designated on the ballot with such appellations 
Supported by as they and their supporters may see fit to adopt 
the Candidate* to express the policy which they represent, so 
long as the designations are not fraudulently 
adopted and do not by their application defeat the very purpose 

for which the nominating election is held. 
Political Desig- The argument of convenience, also, seems to 

nations Con- the Committee to be entitled to great weight, 
venience to the especially at the nominating election, where the 
Electors. number of candidates is certain to be very much 

greater than at the general election. 
The comparative ease and certainty with which those who are 
known as political leaders or bosses manage great masses of voters 
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is familiar to all students and observers of political conditions in 
our American cities. The methods employed by such leaders 
are well known and are largely based upon either the ignorance 
of the individual voter or his indifference, and the indifference is 
mainly caused by the voter's sense of helplessness. If it is made 
difficult for the individual voter to ascertain easily and readily 
from the ballot itself for what each candidate stands, the long 
list of names which may be presented to him on an official ballot 
will continue to make it easy for the precinct or ward or city boss 
to constitute himself the guide of the voter. 

If it be argued that every voter should know, without any 
extraneous aid, what political principles are represented by each 

one of the numerous candidates whose names he 
Practical Bene- may find upon a ballot, it is a sufficient answer 
fit of Political that practical considerations of time and oppor- 
Designations tunity often make such knowledge on the part 
to the General of the average working citizen very difficult, 
Electorate. sometimes, indeed, impossible; that it is for the 

average voter, and not merely for the highly 
trained few, that the proposed Act is framed; and that the 
denial to the voter of the sure and certain information which the 
brief explanatory phrases or designations to be printed upon the 
official ballots, as contemplated by the Act, would render him 
concerning the political views of candidates would be apt to 
throw him back upon the mercies of the political boss from 
whom we are proposing to rescue him. 

The Committee has provided in its draft of the proposed 
Municipal Nominating Law that there may be printed in con- 
nection with the names of candidates upon the nominating and 
general ballots brief explanatory phrases to designate the 
political principles or policies for which a candidate stands. 
Under the proposed Act, at the nominating election there may 
be any number of candidates with the same political designation 
as competitors for nomination to the same office. Among 
these competitors, the one for whom the largest vote is cast 
has the right to have that descriptive political phase printed 
in connection with his name as a candidate for the office upon 
the official ballot at the ensuing general municipal election, 
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provided enough votes in the total were cast at the nominating 
election for all these competitors to equal at least a certain 
percentage of the total of all the votes cast for all the candidates 
for nomination to that office. 

Under the proposed Act, at the general municipal election a 
given political designation can be used in connection with the 
name of only one of several candidates for the same office. 




The Unsatisfactory Character of 

Present Methods of Nominating 

to Municipal Elective Office 

By CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, Philadelphia 

There is no advice more frequently given than that of 
"Attend the primaries;*' and none is more persistently neg- 
lected under existing conditions* The instinct of the voter 
in this connection is more nearly correct than the judgment of 

those who give the advice, although it may savor 
11 Attend the of heterodoxy to say so. The instinct of the 
Primaries." voter is based upon experience. He has in times 

past followed or attempted to follow the advice 
and yet there has been no change in the results. Consequently, 
perhaps unconsciously, he leaves the primaries severely alone. 
The politician finds no fault with such an attitude so long as the 
primaries are permitted to remain unchanged* 

As now constituted, primaries in the great majority of places 
are little more than admirably contrived means of giving an 
appearance of regularity to the previously determined policy of 
the man or men controlling the " machine/ ' As to affording any 
real expression of opinion, they are to all practical intents and 
purposes useless, except possibly where they are resorted to by 
rival "bosses" to determine their respective strengths. In such 
cases they register in a rough way the will of the electors, but 
only so far as their attitude to these bosses is concerned ; but as 
to furnishing an adequate opportunity to express their will at 
all times freely and fully, without let or hindrance, they are of no 

practical avail. 
Inadequacy of We have only to examine the primary laws 

Present Laws* or rules in force and effect to establish this 

point. Indeed we could rely upon the wide- 
spread discontent with existing rules, regulations and stat- 
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s on the subject and the constant demand for reform of 
nne sort, 

In January, 1898, there was held in the city of New York, 

the call of the Civic Federation of Chicago* concurred in by 

Long list of distinguished public men, a '* National Conference 

Practical Reform of Primary Elections.* 1 Complaint about 

i sting conditions was unanimous. What had been recom- 

ded in one place was shown by the experience of another to 

inadequate or ineffective. There was disclosed a general lack 

E agreement as to the essentials for a far-reaching and funda- 

lental reform. 

If illustrations are needed as to the evils of the present 

! they abound on every side. Each state and city can 

furnish them. The Proceedings of the National 

rations. Municipal League are full of them, as was the 

Report of the New York Conference already 

tioned. For our present purposes we need only refer, and 

t very briefly* to the experiences of New York and Pennsyl- 

ia. To the former because it affords an instance of the state 

ideavoring to determine arbitrarily a year in advance that 

ilicate and evasive thing — a man's party standing, — by requir- 

ag him to declare what political party he intends to support; to 

he latter because it illustrates the evils incident to allowing 

arty organizations to determine this question, 

In New York* the Act of 1903 1 provides that the voter must 
igti a statement similar to the following : 

L" I, , who have placed a mark underneath the 

y emblem hereunder of my choice, do solemnly declare that I have 
hi* day registered as a voter for the next ensuing election , and that I 
m a qualified voter of the election district in which I have so registered, 

Pthat my residence address is as stated by me at the time I so regis* 
d; that I am in general sympathy with the principles of the party 
ch I have designated by my mark hereunder ; that it is my intention 
to support generally at the next general election, State 
» - - or national, the nominees of such party for State or 

national offices ; and that I have not enrolled with or 
participated in any primary election or convention of 
er party since the first day of last year. The word 'party* as 
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used herein means a political organization, which at the last preceding 
election of a governor polled at least ten thousand votes for governor." 

party party 

(Insert Emblem) 

In all cities of a million or more inhabitants, enrollment must always 
be made on one of the four regular registration days and the above 
declaration must be signed. 

In cities of less than a million and of at least five thousand inhabi- 
tants, any elector who was registered as a voter at one of the four registra- 
tion meetings in the preceding year at any time during the months of 
May and June, and in any Presidential year during the month of February 
also, become specially enrolled by making and filing an affidavit different 
in form but similar in substance to the one above quoted, which states 
that he did not enroll on one of the last four preceding days of registration. 
Laws of 1903, Vol. I, p. 371. This enrollment as a member of a party 
takes place one year before the nominations are made, as elections are 
held annually. 

In Pennsylvania, the State has simply recognized the right 
of political party organizations to make rules and regulations for 
effecting nominations and has declared a violation of them to be 
a misdemeanor and punishable as such. This allows to each 
party organization and each local section of it the largest possible 
latitude, and there is no uniformity throughout the State as to 
who may vote at a party primary, when these are to be held or 
how, or by whom or where conducted. 

In Philadelphia the Republican rules permit a considerable 
degree of independence in local matters. That is to say, a 
Republican can vote for whomsoever he pleases 
Philadelphia in a municipal contest without jeopardizing his 
Rules. standing as a Republican and his right to vote 

at a Republican primary. The rule provides 
that to entitle one to vote at a Republican primary he must have 
voted for the head of the last Republican state or national ticket. 
On analysis, however, this privilege of municipal independence, 
while important as a theoretical concession, has little practical 
value, because of the authority vested in the ward and city com- 
mittees to determine all contested nominations. Moreover the 
power of the division association (a group of five men in the 
smallest political subdivision of the city ; a division is the equiva- 
lent of a precinct in other cities) to try and to determine finally 
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all contests as to delegates, furnishes an opportunity for an 
unscrupulous boss to override the will of the electors (See Sec, 8 
of Rule IV of the '* Rules for the Government of the Republican 
Party in Philadelphia* 1 ), an opportunity they do not hesitate 
to utilize when necessity requires. 

Of what use is this right of independent judgment in local 
affairs if it can be so easily and readily nullified ? To what extent 
can the people of Philadelphia express their will as to local policy 
or a local candidacy if the power to reverse that expression rests 
in an irresponsible committee whose conclusions cannot be ques- 
tioned even in a court of law ? 

In New York then we have the requirement that a man 
must declare in advance and long before the issues are made up 
what his attitude will be at a particular election, or else forfeit 
his right to participate in the making of nominations ; the effect 
is to keep from the primaries a very considerable number of men 
of independent proclivities, even though they may be, generally 
speaking, men of fairly strong party proclivities. In Philadel- 
phia the same result follows, because the rules are so framed as 
to place the decision of important questions of party affiliation 
in the hands of irresponsible and subservient men, and because 
the power to reverse an expressed judgment of the electorate at 
the primaries is lodged in an irresponsible committee. 

A conspicuous fault of both the New York and Philadelphia 
systems is due to the fact that they require the voter to 
choose between delegates to a convention and fail 
Inadequacy of to give them an opportunity to choose between 
the Delegate the actual candidates for public office. So long 
System, as the "boss" can confine the contest to the 

choice of delegates whose final vote for candi- 
dates he can as a rule determine , just so long can he keep the 
situation under his control. As I said in a paper on " Primary 
Elections in Pennsylvania/ 1 read before the New York Confer- 
ence in Janu^rv, 1898, "The present (Philadelphia) system 
makes it entirely possible to control conventions without refer- 
ence to the wishes of the voters- Quite often delegates are 
elected without knowing for whom they are to vote. In rSg6 
those delegates who had been elected to the shrievalty coaven- 
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tion in the interest of the municipal administration did not know 
for whom they were to vote until they received their instrv 
in the convention. Then they voted for a man who had not 
been before the people as a candidate and who was so objec- 
tionable that he was compelled to withdraw. Each delegs 
entitled to one vote, irrespective of the size or political com- 
plexion of his immediate constituency, No distinction is made 
under the rules between delegates from Republican or Demo- 
cratic divisions, so that it sometimes happens that the delegates 
from the Democratic divisions determine the nomination* ia 
disregard of the wishes of the majority of the Republican 
voters." 

This was true then, and remains true t and will remain true, 
in Philadelphia and wherever else the delegate system is main- 
tained. Not only does it serve to divert them from the real 
issues involved, but it gives to the "boss" an opportunity to 
divert the elector's actual choice; and he is not slow in utilizing 
his advantage. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that there is no effective 
way of preventing national parties from making nominations or 
supporting for municipal offices certain can- 
didates previously agreed upon. We may deny 
them, as has been suggested, the privilege of 
having their distinctive label or appella: 
printed after the names of their candidates, but 
we cannot prevent them from having candidates. 
If the national and state parties persist in making nominations 
for municipal offices, how are we to accomplish what the National 
Municipal League has constantly contended for, namely, the 
consideration of municipal affairs separately and apart from 
state or national politics? 

The National Municipal League certainly cannot support a 
law "which will force voters into partisan affiliations so far as 
municipal elections are concerned/' Any municipal nominating 
law it favors must provide for a full, free expression of choice on 
the part of the electors and must not compel an elector who 
happens to prefer among the several candidates for the mayoralty 
nomination, one who is an " organization Republican/' to vote 
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only for "organization Republicans'' for all the other municipal 
officers nor should it forbid an organization Republican from 
declaring his preference for a candidate upon another ticket. In 
short, the way must be open for the elector to declare at the 
nominating election his first choice for each and every office 
irrespective of partisan affiliations. 

In other words, in municipal nominating elections (and the 
National Municipal League's Committee has had only such 
elections in mind and under consideration) the 
Republican and elector must have the same freedom of choice 
Democratic that he is accorded by the law at the general 
Primaries. election. As to his rights and freedom of choice 

at the latter, there is no question; but we con- 
stantly hear the proposition that only Republicans should vote 
at Republican primaries and Democrats at Democratic primaries, 
and so long as we have primaries in the present sense, and so 
long as existing primary conditions prevail, just so long shall we 
hear such propositions, and just so long will they be, in a way, 
justified. For under the existing state of affairs not only are 
questions of party nominations determined at the party pri- 
maries, but also questions of party organization, It is mani- 
festly improper that a Democrat should be allowed to determine 
the make-up of a Republican ward, assembly or city commit tee, 
and therefore we agree that the Democrat shall be excluded from 
the Republican primaries. Our committee, however, contends 
that the determination of nominations to public elective office is 
a public matter to be safeguarded by law in the public interest, 
and that the determination of the officers and policies of a 
political organization are private matters with which the public 
has no such concern. The former then should be conducted 
fairly, freely, openly, under public auspices, and in such a way 
that every elector shall have an opportunity to express his 
wishes, 

As at present constituted, where the party organizations as 
such are allowed to use the nominating machinery to determine 
questions of purely organization business and policy at the same 
time that the question of nominations is determined, we have a 
confusion of interests that tells most strongly against the untram- 
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meled and undisturbed expression of the elector's will as to can- 
didate for public office. Again the "boss" is given a favorable 
opportunity to obscure the issue, and so attain his end, if not 
wholly unobserved, at least without any serious possibility of 
successful opposition. 

The committee does not propose to interfere in any way with 
party machinery or with the declaration of party policy. Those 
are to be left to be carried on and determined in such manner as 
to those in control may seem best. The committee does propose, 
however, to divorce the making of nominations 
Determination to public elective offices from the selection of 
of Party party officials and the determination of party 

Questions. questions. This separation is essential and fun- 

damental. We do not ask or expect that ques- 
tions of party management shall be submitted at the general 
elections and they have no place at a nominating election. 
Indeed, if the laws continue to allow parties to use the election 
machinery to settle questions of party management, the time 
may come when religious bodies and quasi-public corporations 
may demand the same privilege of using the same machinery 
to determine who are to be their chairmen and committee- 
men. 

Let us examine from another point of view our fundamental 
proposition of a nominating election which will provide for a full, 
free expression of choice on the part of the electors without 
regard to partisan affiliations. 

It is generally conceded that in a democratic community the 
wishes of a majority should prevail in the conduct of public 
affairs. This holds good whether we are con- 
Opportunity sidering policies to be adopted or men to execute 
for Adequate the policies. This being so, the question at once 
Expression of arises, how are we to determine what the wishes 
Choice. of the majority are; how are we to determine 

what the majority is? Certainly not by such 
limitations as are imposed by the New York statute. Certainly 
not by such methods as are prescribed by the Philadelphia 
rules. 

In the fall of 1903 the voters of Greater New York were 
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ig a mayoralty campaign of far-reaching importance. In 
the Fusion ranks the question was: Should Mayor Low be 

lominated? District Attorney Jerome maintained that Mr. 
Low was not the choice of a majority of those who had voted 
for him in 1901. There were other Fusion leaders who held to 
the contrary. How was the question to be decided ? How was 
it decided? The leaders of the Citizens' Union (and in this 
instance it is no euphemism to use this term, because Mr. Cutting 

id his colleagues in a very true sense were leaders), the Repub- 
lican leaders, the leaders of the other cooperating bodies, met 

id discussed the whole question, and then decided that Mr, Low 
was the logical and the most popular candidate. 

In the Tammany ranks the question of the candidate was 
decided by one man. To what extent he conferred with others, 
to what extent his action represented the wishes of the rank and 
file of Tammany, we have no means of telling. Mr. Murphy 
was the Tammany leader or "boss/' and Mr, McClellan was 
literally and absolutely his candidate. Now we all may agree 
that Mr. Low was the choice of the Fusion voters and Mr. 
McClellan of the Tammany voters, but how are we to prove it? 
The fact remains that each of them was chosen in advance of the 
nominating conventions, which simply ratified the choice of the 
leaders. The nomination of neither was in any sense of the 
word a full, free, fair expression of opinion on the part of the 
electors* One might say that Mr. Jerome was right as to Mr, Low, 
&nd Mr. Murphy wrong as to Mr. McClellan ; but there is no way 
of determining the matter now, nor was there at the time the 
question was up for solution. The law should provide a means 
for easily and speedily determining who is the choice of the 
majority to represent a certain policy at the general election, just 
as it does afford a means of determining the number of voters 
favoring a particular policy. The iniquity of the present situa- 
tion is that the voter is confined to choosing between two evils. 
That is to say, he must choose between two or more sets of candi- 
dates, in the selection of neither of which he has had any adequate 
share, nor is it possible for him to have it* 

The statutes at the present time provide in the way of tode- 
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pendent nominations what is intended for a safety valve. This, 
however, is but a makeshift at the most, and an 
nominations inefficient one at that, in a country where the 
by Petitions. people through long years have been accustomed 
to choosing between a comparatively few groups 
of candidates. 

That there must be some provision for nominations other 
than by the means of the primary system under existing con- 
ditions scarcely needs argument, in the light of what has been 
said. The law in New York and the rules in Philadelphia pre- 
vent certain men from participating in the present primaries, and 
yet they have an equal right to have their candidates given a 
place on the official ballot. If they cannot do this through the 
primary they must be given the opportunity through petition, 
and this the present laws give them, although often with embar- 
rassing and harassing conditions, so that while their right is 
recognized, its exercise is attended with annoyance and diffi- 
culties. 

*' Under the provisions of the committee's plan, every group 
of citizens, whether large or small, can avail itself of the nomi- 
nating machinery to determine its choice of candidates, with 
equal facility and ease. Therefore the need for nomination by 
petition disappears except to provide for meeting new issues, 
not in contemplation at the time the nominating election was 
held. 

It is entirely possible that some new issue may quickly and 
unexpectedly arise which was not in view when the nominations 
were made. As that, for instance, involved in the submission 
of the question of the adoption of the civil service law in Chicago 
several years ago. It is important and essential, that it should 
be promptly and effectively placed before the public, and sub- 
mission or nomination by petition is the only feasible way. To 
prohibit it would be to work injustice. 

Provisions for independent nominations are necessary where 
the laws or the rules and regulations play into the hands of the 
selected few or the boss. If every elector, however, shall have 
a full, fair and free opportunity to express an untrammeled 
choice as between the various candidates contending to represent 
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varying political principles, then the necessity for providing such 
means disappears, and each group of electors can with entire 
propriety and justice be asked and required to resort to the 
nominating machinery to determine their candidates ; and, more- 
over, they will, and "Attend the primaries' ' will be advice which 
the elector can and will heed. 



The Functions and Opportunities of 

Political Organizations under the 

Municipal Nominating Law 

By HORACE K. DEMING 
Cfcaxrmas, New York City 

Organization means 44 the act of arranging in a systematic 
way for use or action, the state of being organized, that which is 
organized; the order ly arrangement, system or scheme." 

When we speak of the Republican organization, we may 
mean the working scheme or plan according to which certain 

men of the Republican political faith are united 
Definitions. in a body, with its various committees and 

officers and their functions, and with rules and 
regulations for membership and for transacting its business; or 
we may mean the body itself, thus organized. In this paper, 
when we use "organization" in this latter sense, as the thing 
organized, we shall write "Organization." 

Let us now get a clear definition of the word "party." In 
its original significance, "party" is "a division;" then it came 
to mean "a number of persons united in opinion or action." 
Obviously, if by Republican party we mean all those who are 
united in Republican opinion or action, the Republican party 
includes many more members than the Republican Organization. 

We shall use "party" in this sense, and shall 
Distinction spell it with a capital P. It is plain enough 

between that Party and Organization are quite distinct 

Party and entities, whether as concepts or as phenomena, 

Organization, if I may use the terminology of metaphysics. 
Pai£y-man And if we are careful not to mistake Party for 

and Organiza- Organization, or Organization for Party, it will 
tion-man. add very much to the clarity of our thinking in 

political matters and aid us in establishing rules 
for our political conduct. We shall understand, for instance, 
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how one may be a strong Party-man without necessarily 
being an Organization-man; how one may be even hostile 
and opposed to the Organization, and yet be most heartily a 
Party-man; how one may be a firm believer in the political 
principles for which a Party stands, make great expenditure of 
time and effort, and submit to great sacrifices to advance those 
principles, and yet be unwilling to submit to the domination of 
an Organisation which avows the same principles as the Party. 
A familiar and aptly illustrative example of the fundamental 
soundness of what has just been said is Tammany Hall and the 
Democratic Party in New York City. Most people will readily 
grant in this instance that the two are quite distinct, and that 
one may be a very good Democrat without being a member of 
Tammany Hall Yet Tammany Hall is the " regular'' Demo- 
cratic Organization in New York City, and its candidates for 
public office have the monopoly of the use of the word "Demo- 
cratic 1 * upon the official election-day ballot. 

We have dwelt upon these definitions and the essential dis- 
tinction both in character and personnel between Organization 
and Party* because this distinction is observed 
This Distinction throughout the provisions of the Municipal 
Preserved Nominating Law, No one who places Organi- 

throughout zation above Party, who thinks Organization 
Proposed action should dominate and control Party action, 

Municipal that Party nominees to public office should neces- 

Ifominating sarily be Organization nominees, will be likely to 
L»w, favor that Act. Yet to organization, as such, 

the Act is not in the least hostile; nor to Organi- 
zation beginning with a capital O, save in so fat' as it prevents 
the Organization's nominees to public office having an exclusive 
monopoly of the use of the Party name upon the official ballot* 
In this respect, the proposed Act is a radical departure from any 
law hitherto enacted regulating nominations to public elective 
office* The departure is not only radical, but intentional, and 
in purely municipal polities — the Act does not concern itself 
with politics of any other sort — is believed to be directly in the 
public interest, and to the advantage both of political Parties 
and of political Organizations, 
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Surely it is in the public interest that the candidate 
public office at a municipal election whose name appears upon 
the official election-day ballot as a representative 
This Distinction of the principles of a Party, say, the '* Progress- 
is in the Public ist/* or " Public Ownership of Franchises/ 
Interest; "Municipal Home Rule" Party, should have 

won his place in fair competition with ever, 
other member of the Party who sought it. Not less is it to the 
interest of a Party that every member of it shall feel that he has 
an equal voice in deciding who, as the representatives of the 
Party's principles, shall be its candidate 
public office. These truths are obvious. They 
need no demonstration. 

But how will the nominating methods which 
the Act provides be to the interest of political 
In precisely the same way that the merit system 
has improved and is improving the civil service. Just as, where 
the merit system is honestly and intelligently applied, the 
appointive offices cease to be "spoils ;" so, where 
the nominating methods here recommended are 
put in force, the elective offices will cease to be 
"spoils/' It is a matter of common knowledge 
that they now are largely spoils, and made so 
through the fact that the Organization has the 
practical monopoly of naming the successful candidates for them. 
This, in turn, reacts upon the Organization, and to its great 
injury, as always occurs sooner or later to the possessor of power 
who cannot be held properly accountable for its exercise. The 
vicious circle can be easily traced. A political Party can only 
enforce its principles in the practical conduct of the government 
through putting into public office its candidates who are repre- 
sentatives of those principles. This is the purpose for wh 
Parties exist, the end of their being. If the Organization's can- 
didates for elective office must be accepted by the Party, then the 
Party becomes subordinate to the Organization, and the Organi- 
zation irresponsible to the Party, For the Party must pir 
office not the candidates it chooses, but those the Organization 
permits. In these circumstances, the Party necessarily 
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for the Organization; the Organization becomes the end of the 
Party's being, The Organization, thus monopolizing the nam* 
ing of the successful candidates for public office, controls the 
office. Elective office is now a spoil of the Organization; and 
presently emerges a political autocrat in the person of the "Boss/* 
the incarnation of irresponsible power. 

The picture is familiar. Any observing citizen of mature 
years in the United States can easily fill in the outlines from his 
own experience and give the requisite local color. But* though 
familiar, it is none the less abhorrent to every man who believes in 
representative democracy as the true foundation for a free gov- 
ernment. It is perfectly apparent that this degradation of the 
Organization and its perversion from the true purpose for which 
it should exist, as an instrument to make more efficient the 
Party's action, into an absolute and irresponsible ruler of the 
Party, are accomplished through the Organization's power of 
imposing its nominations to elective office upon the Party. 
Abolish this power, and the Organization as a self-serving autoc- 
racy will dwindle for lack of sustenance; and in its place will 
arise an Organization responsible to the Party, accountable to it, 
and representative of its wishes. Surely such a transformation 
would make for an immense improvement in the character of the 
Organization, And may we not rightly claim that a great 
change for the better would inevitably take place if no candidate 
named by the Organization for elective office could become the 
Party's candidate without first submitting his candidacy to the 
suffrages of the Party at an absolutely fair election and winning 
more votes than any other candidate avowing publicly the same 
political principles? 

Nor would there be any less need than now of political 
organization if thU plan of nominating candidates to elective 
office were enacted into law. Then, as now, 
Under tb* organized effort would continue to be vastly 

Municipal more effective than unorganized effort. But 

Nominating the Organization would labor primarily for 
Law tbe Organ- Party success, and not merely f or mainly, for 
tzation Would Organization success, as under present condi- 
Labor Primar- tions we know is usually the case, 
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And in municipal politics, for it is only of the 
municipal field that we are speaking, is it not 
all-important, if honest and efficient government, 
representative of the local public opinion, is to 
be achieved, that the "boss 1 * should turn his 
great talents to some other vocation than the management of the 
public property in the private interest of himself and his lieges? 

Moreover, city politics are, from their very nature, in a con- 
slant state of flux. Men will always tend to divide into radicals 
and conservatives, but the questions of local 
The Municipal policy are manyfold more numerous than the 
nominating questions of national policy, and less easily 
Law would classified under definite programs retaining the 

Offer Full and same general character year after year. The 
Fair Oppor- set of local political questions uppermost in 
t unity for the people's minds in the year 1900 are likely, most 
Timely Organ!- of them, to be dead and buried in the year tgoj. 
z at ions required The radicals on the questions that excite the 
to Meet Local greatest local interest in 1903 are likely to be 
Political Heeds; conservatives on many of the local questions 
pressing for solution in 1905, These considera- 
tions, quite apart from essential differences in the nature of 
national and local political policy — one may be radically opposed 
to the national policy that subsidizes shipping or taxes to pro- 
tect certain manufacturers, and yet most heartily in favor of a 
local policy that owns the transportation lines or establishes 
markets — show not only how ill adapted national political party 
organisations are to meet the local needs, but also how the new 
political situations continually arising in the municipal field of 
politics, if adequately met, require a full and fair opportunity for 
timely political organization. 

There are likely to be in each local campaign new and differ- 
ent lines of political cleavage and new and different alignments of 
local political forces. And for healthy and sound local political 
action, to create and foster a keen, intelligent and constant 
interest in local politics, and to secure a local government repre- 
sentative of local public opinion, it is vital that the freest oppor- 
tunity should at all times exist for effective organization, which, 
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when it has served its purpose, will disappear. Our municipal 
political history has demonstrated again and again the great 
public service done by such timely organizations and the futility 
of the attempt to continue their existence when the purpose 
had been accomplished which called them into being. However 
it may be in other political fields, in local politics an organiza- 
tion which is created or exists for any other reason than to arouse, 
concentrate and make more effective a body of local public opin- 
ion on timely local political issues is a cause of public harm and 
evil. 

Such seem to us, at the present stage of development attained 

in local politics, the true functions of political 
And would organizations. But should it be found that, 

Tend to Prevent under genuine local home rule, the natural 
Parties Be com- tendency of men to divide into conservative and 
ing the Helpless radical give rise to more definite and permanent 
Subordinates of programs of political policy in the local field, we 
The Organ! z a- are still of opinion that the Parties which would 
tion. then come into existence should, in the public 

interest, never become the helpless subordinates 
of the Organization. If this should take place, nothing will save 
the Organization, however noble its origin or high-minded its 
original purpose, from the political perversion inherent in the 
possession and exercise of power without proper accountability 
to those subject to it. And the one sure way to preserve and 
enforce that accountability is to compel the Organization to 
submit its candidates for elective office to the ordeal of an abso- 
lutely fair election, held under conditions which insure to every 
man who wishes his Party principles represented by the holders 
of elective office the opportunity to cast a secret ballot for the 
candidates of his choice. 
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A dinner was tendered the visiting delegates of the Conference by 
the City Club of Chicago on Friday t April 29, J 004* at the Auditorium 
Hotel; President Frank H. Scott, of the City Club, acting as Toast- 
master, 

The Toastm aster; Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a great pleasure to 
welcome the delegates of the National Municipal League this evening. 
This is indeed a day of organized movements for good government* When 
we as individuals going about the streets or in our homes, or wherever we 
may be, think about good government and desire good government, but do 
not organise for good government, we are simply inefficient* These 
organizations are the expression not only of the desire of the people for 
good government, but their desire to achieve it through practical means. 

The work of the Municipal League is familiar to most of this audience. 
With it, as with most of the other movements for reform, Mr. Bonaparte 
has been associated for many years. It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Mr + Charles J. Bonaparte, who will speak on "The National 
Municipal League, '* 

Mr* Bonaparte: Mr, Presi den t , Ladies and Gen t lemen : Among my 
recollections of literature, which although pleasant and profitable, are not 
numerous or extensive, is included a considerable familiarity with V\ 
wick, and in Pickwick it will doubtless be remembered by those of you 
who are no less familiar than I am with that work — and I hope that is 
the case with all or nearly all those present— that when Mr. Samuel Weller 
consulted his father as to the completion of his valentine, the old gentle- 
man expressed the opinion that its conclusion was a little abrupt. Or, as 
he expressed it t "That was rather pulled up short." To that Sam replied 
— and I have always thought if extraordinary judgment — *'She will wish 
there was more of it, and that's the great secret of a love-letter*" 
[Laughter.] 

I have found, possibly my experience in love-letters being neither as 
extensive nor as recent as that, I have no doubt, of most persons present- 
but owing to my knowing perhaps a little more about public speaking in 
its various varieties, that the same thing may be said with equal or greater 
truth of a speech, and especially with an after-dinner speech* 

The topic assigned to me is one about which I can speak with perhaps 
a better grace than some of the other prominent officers of the organiza- 
tion , because I can say that it has done excellent work, valuable public 
sen-ice, rendered at a serious sacrifice of both interest and in many i 
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nclutation, on the part of those who have rendered it, because my own 
part in the work has been one of the least things of which this audience, 
like the law, need take into account. I owe my elec- 
Tbe National tion to the very honorable office which gives me the 

Municipal pleasure of answering this toast, largely, I suspect, to 

League. the fact that I was prevented by an accident (other* 

wise unfortunate) from being present at the last annual 
meeting of the League, where the office had for the first time to be filled, 
owing to the retirement of our very distinguished Honorary President from 
the active duties of the office (1 refer of course to Mr* James C> Carter) 
which he had filled from the first organization of the League, It may be 
a source of gratification to his many friends in this audience if I assure 
them that he retains all the emoluments of this position. [Laughter ] 

The work, ladies and gentlemen, of the National Municipal League 
also has been unfolded to you in a considerable number of papers, all of 
them exceedingly meritorious, and nearly all of them very sprightly in 
Style and brimming with interest, which, with the aid of an address from 
the unworthy occupant of the office previously filled by Mr* Carter, which 
had at all events the merit ascribed in advance by your President to what 
he is about to say this evening* Th ire fore I suspect that you really 
know—those of you who have attended the sessions of the League (and I 
take it that that includes the larger portion of those present)— know 
probably enough about the works of the League to satisfy their curiosity 
until its next meeting a year hence. 

It may be appropriate, however, for me to detain you for just a 
moment with a statement of what is the real ultimate end of the National 
Muni: i pal League. "' Ultimate end* f may perhaps be tautology, but I 
use it in the sense of meaning the real cause of its existence and organiza- 
tion and its justification for coming into a field already 
"The Ultimate occupied by a great multitude of leagues and associa- 
EimL" tions and societies and organizations under different 

names and for various and meritorious objects. At 
first sight it might seem that a National Municipal League was something 
in the nature of a contradiction in terms, because a municipality can 
hardly be said to have a national character or a national interest, and to 
form a national league to look after the affairs of separate municipalities 
would seem to be violating that principle — that excellent principle of 
conduct which is expressed in the adage that everyone should mind his 
own business. But in point of fact it is giving effect to that adage* There 
is a positive as well as a negative side to that precept. It means that we 
should really pay attention to what is our business, and, in order to do it, 
that we should not attempt to pay attention to things which are not 
entitled to detract from the time and attention which we could give to 
our legitimate work* And the existence of the League is an assertion that 
the internal affairs of the great American cities (indeed I may say of all 
cities and communities, large or small) in the country, is the legitimate 
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i <x£ "ft* wnale country in rnf* sense. that the example and influence 
of jpMWJ-zry jme? intern: atone ;±ty passes ever the telegraph and telephone 
ones, • j.^.-gi s by the jun-grt trains over oar railroads, follows along the 
aLL g ain of aurrrrers. ami by rag »ct air th a n w breathe, is conveyed over 
?fo» ertnre carmenr*. yrtf jb. rr» other fr*"*^, that die influence and example 
at bait mxxmcrgaL |u<>w nit esr. a£ an unguarded pebbe opinion, of public 
servants «fiwJ*cim»^ g wits. '.hhj hihem ■*^m uiiutxt. coosti t utes a disease against 
which we bare j^nrjff' aeed at a quarantine than we ever had against 
yeflcrw sever, or mac we even wonM have had if medical science had not 
shown: us how x? guacd ourselves. [Applause.] It is to estabHsh that 
fact, ag rUnscraae by a Irving exampiie of an 01 & anim ation foonded npon that 
prmcrniJe. that the N.irannal Mura ipal League has been formed, and its 
ofcfecs is aoc to in vi s e the citzaess of Chicago or of Xew York or of Phila- 
delphia X) coins <fawn and. cake port in these local contests which we have 

been having ur Baltrrmre. but to make them feel that 
Ike SoUvdy a victory oar the right in our affairs is a victory for the 
wf fa il in tft r ig* LS in their affairs , and a defeat for us touches them, 

ami is merely a pcehaie to srmfla- disasters there. That 
is att object. latSes ami gentlemen. snSciettt in its merit and in its impor- 
tance to russify the Sjirsratin tt of another League beside the many that 
have breti already aoresed and exist to-day. and it has the incidental 
advantage of *-**>&*£ tfive among us who are so fortunate as to be able 
to attend the meetings of tms body in the various cities where it has been 
so hospitably entertained, bo bear with them when they return to resume 
the s tr ' jgju e for good go vemza git aad pure politics, for honesty and 
morality and rightecusaess m all its forms, in their own homes, a recol- 
lect: ;-c of the ^etierc^?. kmdly sympathy of those who have dealt with 
them as yon have dealt with the National Municipal League during its 
meeting in yo-zr city "AppLazsse.* 

Thb To-isntASTsa "The Worst of It" — J. Lincoln Steffens. 
[Laughter 7 He wrote that down himself. It certainly is a very sug- 
gestive toast. I Live heard it said that Mr. Steflens is a p?ssimist. 
Having read pretty thoroughly all that he has written. I have a contrary 
opinion. I am inclined to the view that more effective than philippics in 
matters of reform is the clear statement of the true conditions, since only 
can there be reform when the conditions are known, but Mr. Steffens has 
chosen his title as "The Worst of It."' and upon that title he will speak 
to yon [Applause ] 

Mr. Stepfe.vs: I chose that title because I had to have a title. 
Also, however, because I did want to state upon what I based my optimism 

— and I am an optimist. A great many people have 
Corruption asked me if my protracted contemplation of graft has 

Must End. not made me a pessimist, and I always say no. and for 

two reasons: One. because I meet the grafters; the 
other, because I think that this corruption of ours is much worse than 
any of us imagine it to be. It is so bad that I feel that if it could be 
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trough t home To the imagination of every citizen just what our corruption 
■an©, that then they all would care, And when I have talked with 
>se men who being in it know all the facts, and get past the period of 
rousts" and ask them what is to come out of it, what is to come out of 
country that we all care about, they as welt as we, they sober up and 
icy say to me, "It has got to stop/* It has got to stop because I 
tink corruption is not merely corruption, but a force — a natural force 
that works through regular stages of development and produces regularly 
a change in the actual government of this country. When we started out, 
we started out on the assumption that every citizen would perform two 
duties: the one to himself and the other to the city and the state and the 
nation. That was democracy. We did not do it* 

When I began my investigation I knew that New York had bad 
government, and 1 went first to St. Louis, and I found also that St. Louis 
had bad government: they had what we had in New York, police cor- 
ruption. It has never been exposed in St. Louis, but 
Financial it is there. But they had the other form of corruption, 

Corruption. that I have called financial corruption. I discovered, 

what was true in New York too, that the largest 
financial interests were buying the politicians to represent, not St. Louis, 
but a few of the citizens of St. Louis. And then I went to Minneapolis, 
and there was that older, more familiar form to me, police corruption, and 
only that. But when I got there it was all over. The citizens of Minne- 
apolis had risen, and they had wiped that city clean. Seven months' 
work and the job was done. Folk had been working two ye are and he 
didn't know whether he could finish or not. What was the difference? 
I didn't know, I went back to St. Louis again, and followed the clue of 
this financial corruption, and I sought in the mass of evidence tb~f had 
been taken there 4 not all has been published) the ramifications 01 this 
thing. And it went in so many ways so deeply into society, that we had 
the beginning of a corrupted city, which is different from a corrupt city. 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia interested me next, and in Philadelphia I 
sought particularly that phase of corruption, that corruption which goes 
back from a machine into almost all the established interests of a com- 
munity. Then I thought that I understood. But when I got home to 
New York, what did I find? That after the other cities New York to me 
was an example of what? Of good government. Now meanwhile I had 
been studying reform, and 1 found that with the two forms of corruption 
went two kinds of reform. In New York we have that kind of reform 
which aims at what we call good government; good government in that 
definition— in that use p is clean streets, and well lighted; an orderly police 
department, with well-ordered blackmail and corruption (of which people 
don't bear) . and general comfort and cleanliness. That is t the corruption 
is out of sight, Now they have that in Philadelphia, and I think that 
after studying such cities as Philadelphia and Pittsburg and Cincinnati, 
that good government can be got with corruption. If you fight for that, 
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the politicians will 



it to you. I don't object to good government 

from politicians, but I do mean to say that they will give 
Corruption it to you, and they will keep all that they care for, and 

and Good to-day in New York, friends of mine who know as muck 

Government* about New York as I do, have said to me within the 

last few weeks that if Tammany continues as it is doing 
now, to give them good government, then they wilt do, as they did not 
do for Low; they will vote for Tammany Hall. 

In Chicago, as I understand Chicago, they have never sought good 
government, and they have not got it either, but they know they 
haven't got it. Early in their work they struck at that more dangerous 
form of corruption, the corruption that comes from the business man. and 

they have fought that, and to do and to achieve 
Chicago's Effort, success which on the surface does not seem to be one 

tenth as glorious as that of Minneapolis , they have 
worked for seven or eight years. I think Chicago will have to uor! 
forever, and there is where 1 get my optimism 1 think that there 
patent for good government. I think there is no law and no charter that 
can produce it + I think lhat in a democracy the only way to get it is i 
get it from all of us. That means that the majority of us must be good, 
and work for good government. How much, I do not know; but we set 
out to govern this country, and it seems a glorious thing to me that we 
cannot get it except from ourselves, [Applause,] • 

After Mr + Folk had made his progress in St. Louis, up to the point 
where he had accomplished what I have heard a great many conscientious 
men in reform say was the way to achieve their ends, when he had con- 
victed the boodlers, he discovered then that he had only begun his work. 

Why? Because he was checked by reversals of hw 
St, Louis cases in the Supreme Court of the State of Missouri 

Situation. The Supreme Court of the State of Missouri was a part 

of the system. It was not a part only of the system of 
St, Louis. It was a part of the system of Missouri. It was all one thing, 
and a little investigation proved that, and a little further investigation 
produced men for trial with proper evidence for conviction, and still no 
better success. The only way Mr. Folk could get success was to ask the 
people of that State to take back the government of it, and he is only 
just doing that now. He began by asking the members of the Democratic 
party of the State of Missouri to take back the control of their party, and 
they have done it. There is no doubt now that Mr, Folk has been honest 
[Applause J Just what the next obstacle will be we can all guess. There 
is a second party in Missouri, and it is pretty sure that those boodlers who 
have been driven out of the Democratic party will go over to the Reput> 
lie an party, and the next thing to watch in Missouri is what the Re pub! 
party does, and the third thing to watch is what the who: 
Missouri do, because, as our President said, they are righting our fighi 
But the significance of it to me is this, that municipal reform when we gu 
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t it essentially is as such impossible. Every reform that I have traced 

in any city has shown an appeal to the state legislatures. Just exactly 

as Mr. Folk had to go to his State, so they have had to go to their states, 

and the excellent charter that the city of Philadelphia has to*day it got 

from the State of Pennsylvania. Most of the reforms that they have got 

in New York, that they have put in the form of legislation, they have got 

from the State of New York. If that is true, it is fortunate too, because 

it always has seemed to me to be a selfish thing that the citizens of cities 

have sought for the cities only, reform, home rule. 

Home Rule Get it if you can; but, gentlemen, don't go out of your 

and State Help. states. Go into the state too, and go to the people of 

your state, and I believe from my brief investigation of 

the country districts that you will get more help there than you will in 

your own town. The jealousy that exists between the state and the city 

now is partly due to conflict of laws, all capable of removal, but for the 

most part it is a prejudice, a prejudice that is developed in the minds of 

the people » that has no real existence. It could be wiped out with one 

word, one sensible word, and I should like to see all municipal reformers 

keep in mind, and that is, that they have their states to recover also. 

Do it if you will, in order to get good government for your city, but go to 

the states, and when you get there, then you will find that you will have 

to go to the United States, because that system which begins in the city 

and in the country districts goes up through the states into the legislatures, 

and there, where the United States senators are elected, begins the forma- 

tion of another system, a part of this system, and it ends in the United 

States Senate, where to-day there is a combine exactly as there was in the 

council at St. Louis, 

So in conclusion I would say briefly that I would have good govern- 
ment changed to self-government, and not alone for the city, but for the 
states and the United States, [Applause,] 

The Toastmaster. Mr r Clinton Rogers Woodruff, who has been 
known to all of you as a guiding and directing force, the efficient Secretary 
of the League, will now speak upon " Municipal Expansion/ 1 [Applause.] 

Ma. Woodrupp ; Mr, Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen : My appear- 
ance here to-night reminds me somewhat of an old story of which I read 
a good many years ago which may bear repetition notwithstanding its age. 
It appears that on one occasion an Indian priest who for ten long years 
had been preaching on the subject of charity to his weekly congregation, 
and not seeing any particular results following his teaching, one morning 
ascended his pulpit and said to his hearers, "Do you know what I am 
going to preach about to-day?" They all said "No." Said he, "Then 
go home. You are too stupid ever to find out.* 1 And he dismissed the 
congregation. The next Sunday he came again — or I suppose I should 
say Sabbath, because I don't know just what day of the week that the 
Hindoos do their preaching — he ascended the pulpit and said to his con- 
gregation, "Do you know what I am going to preach about to-day?" 
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And they all said with one accord, "Yes." "Well," he said, "go home 
and practice it," and he dismissed them. The third Sabbath he ascended 
the pulpit and said, "Do you know what I am going to preach about 
to-day?" They had learned something, and some said, "Yes, we do," 
and others said, "No, we don't." Then he said, "Those that do, go home 
and teach those that do not." [Laughter.] 

I demurred very much when I was asked by the Toastmaster to speak 
this evening, because I said I had been often enough in evidence during 
these meetings, but he was kind enough to insist that I should say some- 
thing. I accepted, inasmuch as to a very considerable extent the audience 
would be different, and that those who would be present and had heard 
me frequently were a part of the "old guard " and were used to it. So the 
"old guard" will probably disregard what I have to say, and those who 
have not before been in attendance at our meetings will take the message 
which I have. 

I have taken the title, "Municipal Expansion," as a starting-point 
rather than a theme to be worked out to a conclusion, because I wanted 
to make a particular point — Mr. Steflens, for instance, 
Municipal in his very interesting remarks, has spoken of certain 

Expansion. conditions which prevail in this country. They are 

serious conditions, and one would be blind and foolish 
who overlooked their import or closed his eyes to their significance. But, 
my friends, I verily believe that they are growing pains, incident to the 
great expansion of our municipalities, in wealth, in numbers, in popula- 
tions and in functions. Why, think of what the municipal problem is. 
We have had nothing like it at any previous period of our own existence. 
We have had nothing like it in that of any other country. The modern 
municipality, with its vast hordes living in close juxtaposition, with the 
mighty functions which it performs in the way of light and heat, in the 
way of transportation, in the way of protecting the public in their life 
and their property, in the way of providing for the entire needs of the 
city, in various other ways, is something practically unknown to history. 
We are just beginning to realize what the municipal problem is. We are 
just beginning to realize how it has grown upon us almost in a night, and 
unwittingly, so far as the public is concerned, and is it to be wondered at 
that in attempting to adjust ourselves to the vast problem which confronts 
us, with all its great difficulties, that there should be some jolting, that 
there should be some growing pains? I do not believe that we should 
ignore these evidences of graft that we see on every hand ; I do not believe 
that we should ignore the inefficiency that exists; but I do believe that 
we should look at all these things in their right perspective and not become 
discouraged because of their imminence and because we are so near to 
them. As I have said on more than one occasion — and here the "old 
guard " will forgive me for repeating it — you can hold a penny so close to 
your eyes as to obscure the bright sun that is beyond us, and yet no one 
denies the existence of the sun nor its brilliance. 
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To refer just for a moment to the story of the priest. The National 
Municipal League for ten years has been preaching the doctrine of good 

government, the doctrine of self-government, the doc- 
The Municipal trine or gospel of giving to this municipal problem its 
Gospel. right place in our time and in our consideration. If the 

time were at hand and were at my disposal, 1 could 
show you by a concrete theory, by statistics such as my friend Dr. Hart- 
well produces from month to month in bis Boston publication, that the 
people do not and have not appreciated the true importance of this 
problem. Therefore, the National Municipal League has felt it to be a 
part of its duty, that it must recognue with increasing force from year to 
year that we must preach the gospel of more attention to municipal affairs, 
of a larger consideration of municipal affairs on the part of the people. 
Wo have not only preached this gospel of a proper interest in municipal 
affairs, of a proper attention and regard for municipal affairs, but we have 
sought to apply that doctrine from time to time to concrete instances* 
Now 1 understand — and herein I have just a little bit of a grouch against 
Itr. Steffens, because, between ourselves, he promised to say certain 
things which would make my remarks natural and logical, but because of 
his absorption in his other line of thought, he has failed to give me that 
opportunity, so I must create it for myself— the suggestion has been made 
by some of the delegates that the League ought to give more time, thought 
and consideration to the local difficulties that exist in the various cities, 
with which the individual has to deal, that our annual meetings should 
serve as a means of conferring among those who are seeking for higher 
municipal standards. 

I ask those who made that suggestion to look back over the period 
covered by the National Municipal League, look back over its proceedings, 
and they find that that particular phase has been gone through; but the 
suggestion that Mr, StefTens ought to have made and which 1 am going 
to make for htm is that we have got to go through that same old thing 
year after year. We have the blessed gospel, but we know that while it 
is preached from the pulpits of this land on every Sunday, that in those 
same churches there is the Sunday school for the coming generation; and 

so the National Municipal League must maintain from 
Kindergarten year to year its 'kindergarten " classes, its primary and 

Classes. secondary classes, for the instruction of those who are 

just beginning to realize their relation to this municipal 
problem. And there was held to-day, under the genial and kindly auspk cs 
'he City Club, a conference, which, while it may not appear in public 
print, will be, I verily believe, of far-reaching importance. Thirty-five 
men gathered around the tables under the auspices of men like him who 
ti at my left here, who has been such a factor for higher standards in 
Chicago, Mr Walter L< Fisher [applause] to learn how he and his col- 
leagues have done that most significant thing in the city of Chicago, 
f I is true that Chicago will have to continually and persistently work for 
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good government if it is going to achieve that end, because it is one of 
those things that you never reach; yon are always striving to reac I 
The significant thing about the municipal experience in Chicago is this, 
that for six or seven consecutive campaigns, under the influence of the 
Municipal Voters' League, the people of Chicago have expressed their 
desire for a better council. In other words, they have approved the good 
old National Municipal League doctrine, which has been repeated year in 
and year out, and which I judge from the suggestions that have been 
made this year, will have to be renewed, we have got to keep ever- 
lastingly at it if we are going to have good government ; or, as our fore- 
fathers put it, with that particular force which their experience gate 
them, "It is eternal vigilance that is the price of liberty/* And it 
eternal vigilance that is going to give us good government, and it is only 
by keeping at it religiously like the Municipal Voters* League in Chicago. 
that we are going to have good government. 

Think what a significant thing it is that thirty-five men, all inspired 
by high ideals and a desire to discharge their duties as citizens, by a 
desire to be of the largest possible service to their 
Value of fellow- citizens, should come together to confer as to 

Conferences* the boat ways and means of doing that particular thing . 

men from New York, men from Cincinnati, from Denver. 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Duluth, Detroit, coming together just as busi- 
ness men come together to confer as to ways and means. I think 
that is a significant thing. I think it is an extremely important thing; 
and I think you will agree with me that an organization that makes that 
sort of thing possible is certainly worthy of the cordial support which 
has already been accorded to it. 

I had intended to get back to the priest story to this ext 
National Municipal League has been preaching certain doctrines in 
regard to more efficient municipal government, the doctrine of the 
wider consideration of municipal affairs. The doctrine has been heard. 
but I am reminded when I say this, of an old saying of an old clergy- 
man whom I used to know. He said that boys hear and apply but 
men hear and modify. And that is what is the trouble with so many 
of us in our reform efforts in this and every other community. We 
hear the gospel of efficient or good government, if you choose to coll it 
such, preached from time to time, but we are always modifying it 
suit our own personal con\ r enience, and we have got to eliminate 
that. We have to realize that there is just as much need for i 
patriotism to-day as there was among our ancestors of 129 years ago 
when they fought the battles of independence. We have to realise tJurt 
the people of this country, if they are going to have and keep good govern- 
ment, have to sacrifice their personal interests and lay l hem aside, and do 
that which the public interests and the public welfare demand, irr 
of whether it touches their pocket book or not. They must hear and a: 
not hear and modify because of their own personal interests, [A 
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The Inch of 

Progress. 



I had thought of calling attention to that remark made hundreds of 
years ago by Marcus Aurelius* It was, curiously enough, also suggested 
by my friend on the right, that the true object of a man is to be measured 
by the objects he pursues. Now if we test the true objects of those who 
have gathered together in this annual convention, and I think it is only 
fair to say, Mr, Toastmaster, for the sake of Chicago and in recognition of 
what Chicago has done, that in many respects it is the most successful 
have ever had, in that it has brought together more distinguished men 
out of town than any previous conference, with one or two possible 
exceptions, are shown by the high ideals which the men have had before 
them, and if some of them do seem a little impractical to outsiders, it is 
because they are public-spirited, and it shows how truly public in the best 
sense of the word are the ideas of those who constitute this, the Eleventh 
National Conference for Good Government, and the Tenth Annual 
Meeting of the National Municipal League. 

We must bear in mind one thing. Booker Washington, the other 
night in an address in New York, made use of the expression, that it 
seems to me reformers in every line of activity can u vll 
bear in mind "that an inch of progress is worth a yard 
of complaint.** We are not going to better the present 
condition in our American municipalities by complain- 
ing about them, and as one member of the League said to-day, "I was 
struck by the fact that there was an entire absence of complaint on the 
part of those who participated in the sessions:* 1 and when you come to 
think of it you will find that all the papers were permeated, not neces- 
sarily by a tone of optimism, which oftentimes is used to co% r er up minor 
deficienceis, but by a deliberate concrete purpose on the part of those who 
read the papers to do something positive, not to find fault, not to tear 
down, not merely to criticise, but to do something positive. To supplant 
the present evil conditions with something positively good* And I tell 
you that is the line of real progress, as Booker Washington said* and let 
us reitera e + *'an inch of progress is worth a yard of complaint," Let us 
emphasize the forces that are making for righteousness — and they are 
abundant all over this land of ours. Everywhere you go. in every com* 
immity 4 what do you find? It is a fact that comes home to me, every 
mouth and every year, that the people are awakening to the importance 
of the municipal problem. They are taking means to establish better 
and higher standards, and they are emphasizing the things that make for 
progress, and by that very fact they are gradually crowding out the things 
that make for evil, the things that make for inefficiency, the things that 
make for corruption, and that of itself is a significant fact. One of the 
most distinguished editors in the United States, a few days ago, in writing 
to me upon this subject, sa?d he considered the fact that the munici pal i ties 
of this land were making provision for the healthful recreation and educa- 
tion of the various classes that compose it, especially those known as the 
poorer classes, was to him of the greatest significance, and indicated what 
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true progress was being made, and when you think that there is no com- 
munity in this country that has not its established agencies for caring for 
the children, for giving them more wholesome instruction, more wholesome 
opportunity for public recreation and looking after the little tots, whether 
from the charitable point of view or the educational point of view, I tell 
you, my friends, it is a factor of mighty significance. 

And there is just one thing I want to say in conclusion, and that is 
this: we must not be disappointed because our progress is not greater. 
There is an old eastern proverb which recurs to me every time I make a 
speech on this subject, because it is so eternally true, it is one that we 
can well bear in mind, and it is this: "With patience, perseverance and a 
bottle of sweet oil, the snail at length reaches Jerusalem." And so with 
patience, perseverance, and above all, with that tact and that judgment 
which has characterized, for instance, the movements here in Chicago, in 
San Francisco, in St. Louis, in Kansas City and in various other cities 
that I might mention if the time were at my disposal, they are arriving at 
concrete results. But we must bear in mind, just as Mr. Steffens sug- 
gested, and just as he stated, although in a little diffe ent form, that we 
cannot get government from without. You cannot impose a good char- 
acter on the city any more than you can impose it on an individual, from 
without. If we are going to have good government in these municipalities 
of ours it must be because it is the conscious and ou ward expression of a 
regenerated feeling within in behalf of higher municipal 
Municipal standards, and it is for those things that the National 

Regeneration. Municipal League stands and for which it asks your 

continued support during all the coming years. We 
thank you, and thank you heartily, for the support you have given us. 
Moreover, for the examples that you have set us of persistent and patient 
effort, and for the tact which is essential in this, and we, moreover, feel 
that it is a matter for profound congratulation that this conferen e, as the 
preceding conferences to a great extent, although not perhaps 10 so 
marked an extent, has been characterized by the sentiment that was 
expressed that we are proceeding along the lin s of reinforcing the forces 
that make for righteousness, and may we during the coming year put the 
emphasis upon that end, not blinding ourselves to th various conditions 
that Mr. Steffens has referred to, but always bearing in mind that there is 
progress, and that it can be advanced by emphasizing those factors rather 
than dwelling too long upon those which seem for the time being to be 
making for reaction. The swaying back and forth of the tide does not 
always indicate that it is rising, but when those who have the instruments 
whereby they can measure it have taken their measurements, they 
tell you the tide has risen, and those of us who live in the watch- tower 
of the National Municipal League feel that from year to year, while 
there may be from time to time what appears to be reaction, that the 
tide of public interest, the tide of public sentiment, is steadily rising. 
[Applause] 
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Th e Chairman ; Mr. Amos Parker Wilder, editor of the State Journal 
of Madison. Wisconsin, will give you "The Best of It." [Applause.] 

Mr, Wilder: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I asked my 
Madison colleague* Dr. Sparling , of the University of Wisconsin, why it 
was that men like himself and Professor Bern is and 
The Best of It* others, who have given their lives to this topic, who 
teach it and who have written books about it, arc 
allowed to participate in proceedings during the day, but at night are 
suppressed, and others like myself, a mere onlooker in Venice, find them- 
selves on this elevated platform in a somewhat conspicuous (but not 
offensively so to myself) position. [Laughter,] And he replied, taking 
me by the buttonhole (and Sparling is a confiding man), he said, " Wilder, 
the program of the National Municipal League is somewhat on the order 
of the Fourth of July. During the day we fire off the heavy artillery, 
and at night we send up the skyrockets and touch off the pin wheels," 
(Laughter.] Now you have heard Woodruff, and will witness the magnifi- 
cent flight of monster skyrockets searching the heavens and leaving behind 
them the tr ail of spl en t! i d e loq ueti l e . I am one of the six - by - fi ve pin wheels , 
whose life career it is to struggle, to splutter and to go out. [Laughter.] 
And for all I know, you yourselves will undertake the last act in this 
threefold program, 

I noticed a remark by Mr, Baer, the God -ordained magnate of labor, 
in which he expressed the opinion that John Mitchell was a great man. 
Some surprise was expressed, and he went on to say that Mitchell was an 
Irishman who knew enough to keep his mouth shut, I don't belom 
that order. One difficulty in addressing these recurrent conventions is 
that the lightest phrase, the most unprepared utterance, goes into a big 
book which our secretary compiles every year, and six months from now. 
In otic hundred universities, students will be found taking notes from my 
remarks and those of others made here, preparing themselves for important 
debates on, " Resolved, That Terre Haute has a better government than 
Berlin" [laughter], or " Resolved, That it is easier to buy a franchise in a 
city council than in a social body/' Then again, gentlemen, I am in no 
mood to give you my notions of Chicago to-night. 
Motions of I should have to lie about them to make them thor- 

Chicago* oughly congenial. [Laughter.] This morning, for the 

second time, in my passion for good government, I 
arose at four in the morning. As I was taking my ticket for Chicago the 
agent asked me if I desired accident insurance. I declined with thanks, 
and I went over to get my sleeper ticket, and he also asked me if 1 were 
going to Chicago, and whether 1 desired accident insurance* Being in 
somewhat playful mood, I said I was on a speech making errand, and 
possibly would be considered an extra hazardous risk, And he said if 1 
was going to Chicago to make a speech I needed old-fashioned life insur* 
[Laughter] 

In this mental frame of mind I wish I were in the position of one of 
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those perch which the boy caught. He boasted he caught thirty-four 
perch, and his father asked him to produce the perch. The boy held one 
up and said, ,4 The other thirty- three I had bit and dove." [Laughter.] 
Then again I know of nothing that a man from that modest and retired 
commonwealth of Wisconsin can bring to Chicago. It would be like 
bringing coals to Newcastle, and anyone who has endeavored to keep 
linen clean in Chicago knows that coal is the last thing you need. Mil- 
waukee produces a beverage which makes a man feel great, not which 
makes him great. [Laughter.] Indeed, it is not uncommon for our 
honest peasantry on going to that city and missing a train or two, to he 
seen on the street car with their arms enthusiastically around each other, 
declaring their ability to pay the national debt — and yet men of very 
limited means. I have no desire to raise a tumult here or to imperil 
people with weak heart-action, but I notice by an evening paper that it is 
proposed at the Wisconsin Building in St. Louis to give free beer to all 
comers. This item is of no special importance to me, as I am from the 
State of Maine, where, if the disappointed lover contemplates drinking 
himself to death, he is precluded from all except russet cider, a slow but 
not uncongenial form of exit to a confessedly spiritual world. [Laughter.] 
It is interesting in recounting the progress of the National Municipal 
League, those of us who can recall its ten years' labors under our secretary, 
to pause, that our hearts and our hands may pay 
The League's tribute to this Sir Philip Sidney of the twentieth 

Progress. century, who, with our presiding officer, not more dis- 

tinguished by reason of his royal ancestry than beloved 
and respected by the American people through his services to the Republic 
and his personal charms. We have accomplished great things under such 
leadership, the leadership of these champions of the new standard of ser- 
vice. As we recall these years, it is interesting to see how the League 
has passed through the period of ridicule and neglect until now in even 
the smallest cities the reform leagues are thronged with membership, 
especially by those who have offered themselves up on the altar of public 
service, or those who have placed themselves in the hands of their friends. 
[Laughter.] Everybody belongs to a Reform League. It may become 
necessary to resort to that course of action reported by the pastor who 
had had a very successful revival in his church, and was being congratu- 
lated by one of his brother clergymen who asked how many new members 
had been admitted, and the pastor replied they had admitted no new 
ones, but that they had got rid of three. [Laughter.] 

I have just returned from the city of Erie, Pa., one of many such 
cities, a manufacturing city, and my soul has been cheered within me. 
I wish, sir, that you might have been with me. Erie 
Manufacturing is a manufacturing city. You can have a city built up 
Towns. on education, or a city built up on political activities, 

or a city built up on summer- resort facilities; but if 
vou want a great city, if you want a city throbbing with virile life, with 
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not only its perils , but with all its hopes and diversified life and splendid 
destiny, why, you have got to build on manufactures, There I found 
such a city of 6o,coo people, and I met the mayor. I said to myself. 
** Surely the mayor of such a city, elected by the workingmen, will be a 
man with a tall silk hat and a profusion of diamonds, who interlards his 
conversation with profanity, and who on being introduced will simply 
invite me out to take a drink," I was disappointed. [Laughter] I met 
& gentleman, Mr, Harding, a man who reminded me in appearance of a 
college professor, A man of wonderful dignity who might well stand 
before kings, and that man from the age of eleven years had worked with 
his hands, and I said to myself, 'M will send my boys, not to my own 
alma mater, 1 will send them into stores or factories or boiler shops at 
the city of Erie, or some manufacturing city, if I can produce such mag- 
nificent specimens of manhood as that." And it was a splendid thing to 
find such a man at the head of such a great city. 

They showed us the water plant, and I have suggested that at the 
next annual conference we have a paper showing what an appointed water 
commission can accomplish in such a city as that. There they have a 
plant representing two and a half million dollars, owned by the city, not 
only supplying water in abundance and of great purity , but to which they 
have added a park and to which they have added swimming baths for the 
people. The man who decries the employer of labor does not know life. 
I met the manufacturers of Erie by the score, The man who stands on 
the street corner and decries the capitalist is an ingrate and he is a fool. 
He knows nothing of the fret and worry and spectre of care and blackness 
of despair, The workingman has but one job to watch, one family to 
feed. The employer wakes in the morning with hundreds of thousands 
of women and children looking to him for bread* William McKinley; to 
his credit, understood that not alone agriculture is one of the foundation 
stones of our republic, but the smokestack as well. Production, manu- 
facture — these industries contribute more than we suspect to our pros* 
perity as a people. And often it is only when a worried manufacturer 
turns his head to the wall in death, when the smoke ceases to curl from 
the chimney and the great idle building reverberates pathetically to the 
step of the careless passer-by, that the ignorant are forced to con- 
cede that constructive work and that executive ability are among the 
prominent factors of the prosperity of our American cities, and when 
conjoined with personal work, merit the highest commendation of God 
and of man. 

I have been interested with the addresses to-night and to meet these 
distinguished gentlemen at my right and at my left, I ventured to ask 
Graham Taylor, whose name is very familiar to us all, with reference to a 
heated debate in my own family as to whether he did not hesitate to 
imperil his darling children in his home life down where he works. I am 
sure my contemporaries of the press will omit this reference, And 
Dr Taylor replied that he had just saved his son from a greater peril than 
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this, in that he had just been safely graduated from Harvard College. 
[Laughter.] 

I am glad to meet this gentleman on my right (Mr. Steffens), who 
has done such signal service in this country in centering the attention of 

the people on our municipal questions. He must visit 
The Safeguard the country often. I will inform him that there he will 
of the Country. find conditions which will fill his heart with cheer, and 

it will be found in solving this problem, and in solving 
all the problems of the nation, that one has never appealed to persons in 
the rural districts and in the small cities in vain. I would remind him of 
the State of Kansas, with an area twice that of his own New York; of the 
great State of Texas, where they have no large cities, filled up with a 
virtuous and historic people, and whose area is so great that you could 
divide the population of the world into family groups of five each and give 
each group a half acre of land to sustain them, and have an area left equal 
to all England, as a playground for them. [Laughter.] 

The administration of a city is but part of its labor. The end of 
industry, the end of every man's day's work, the end of education and of 

local government itself is not administration, but is its 
The End of character. A city is more than a mere tax paying area, 

the City. It is more than a district to be kept garnished, to be 

heated and lighted and policed. We miss the vision if 
we forget that the city is an arena in which the forces of civilization are 
clashing for the mastery. Epictetus recognized this centuries ago, when 
he said, "You will best serve your citizens not by hundreds of roofs (that 
is, by material splendor), but by loving their souls." And the profound 
mind of Shakespeare laid bare this full municipal problem when he said, 
"What is the city but the people?" When a lot of enthusiastic citizens 
get together and dethrone a boss, when they expose an incompetent or 
corrupt ring, they do more than safeguard the city treasury, they do more 
than clean the ciiy pavements; they do more even than to lay foundations 
for stately buildings and for ennobling art; they equip the schools with 
competent teachers, and thus train up not one child but a generation. 
They hasten the law that the truth may make men free. They safeguard 
youth from crime. They set before your boy bandits ideals of decent 
achieving manhood. They transmute black brutality into Booker Wash- 
ingtons. Perchance in some tenement home they raise up an Abraham 
Lincoln against another day of awful national convulsion. Medical 
science under city auspices forces nature to disgorge the secrets which 
sustain the race. They cause wan women to hope and sick children to 
smile, and desperate men to take courage. This is a noble crusade 
in which we are engaged. It is a noble work in which every 
municipal organization is engaged under whatever name, wittingly or 
unwittingly, for it makes for the uplifting of humanity. It leaves no 
human interest untouched. And so you are working that every man may 
know what his community means to him, how vital it is to his business. 
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to his home, to his children, to his destiny, that administration should be 
decent and should be efficient and should be dipufied, so that we may 
hope, sir, after a few more decades of education and effort, that every 
citizen, whether he be of Chicago or of New York or of Omahp or of 
Madison, may know something of the pride with which Paul of Tarsus 
said he M was of no mean city," And so thai every American, as in his 
mind's eye he sees the city of his birth, where he was educated, where he 

J, where he worked, and where his dust is to rest, may cry out, as 
did the Psalmist : 

**If I forget thee, oh, city of my heart, may my right arm forget its 
cunning, may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I remember 
thee not, if I prefer thee not above my chief joy/* [ Applause, 1 

The Toastmaster: Mr. I. Pembcrton Baldwin, Civil Service Com- 
missioner of the city of New Orleans, will speak to us for his section, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Baldwin: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: After the 
modest discourse of the gentleman who immediately preceded me, after 
the most brilliant pyro technical display I have listened to for some time 
with interest and benefit to myself, I feel still more like the pin wheel of 
which he spoke and to which he so modestly compared himself. 

There are some tn this audience who have been acquainted with New 
Orleans, who know part of its life; they know something of its social life, 
of its business life, but possibly little of its political life. There is a phase 
of the political life of New Orleans which is characteristic, which is peculiar 
and which possibly I might dwell upon, because at this 
The Young Men time I do not belong to the class of which I wish to 
of Hew Orleans, speak, and that is the young men of New Orleans. 
Trained by condition, by habit, in what may be termed 
frivolity, the younger men of that city fall readily into the cadence and 
the step that is speedily stirred into a military movement. They will 
join hand and heart in any movement for the city's welfare. They are 
able to take part in any military organization, and by military I mean that 
foundation, that basis which forms the most steady and the most perma- 
nent union, and in that way and through them we have had our most 
permanent political success drawn from these youngsters, from these 
minors in the city; They have gone out in the face of the ward boss and 
have invariably been successful. They are not afraid of the ward boss* 
A thing of that sort occupies and plays but an ur important part, for a 
class of men of that sort, trained as they have been, readily accustomed 
to military matters and to the drill, easily adopting a once familiar 
Southern habit of carrying weapons, which are now only carried, 1 believe, 
on proper occasions, they have met the foe and have disposed of him 
without trouble, It is to that class that we owe so much that is good in 
oar present condition. We have not attained perfection, and we have 
invited Mr SterTens to come and visit us, and under Mr. StefTens* criticism 
we may feel like the Irishman in the old story who introduced his wife to 
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his friend, and said he, "Pat, she is not very fair to look at, but beauty 
is only skin deep." "Well," said this friend after the meeting, 44 I think 
you had better skin her." I trust, gentlemen, that we shall not meet with 
quite so severe a treatment at the hands of our guests, and we shall at 
least have the lesson of Chicago before us. [Applause.] 

Thb Toastm aster: The last speaker of the evening needs no intro- 
duction to a Chicago audience. Mr. Sigmund Zeisler will speak upon 
"Chicago's Contribution to Municipal Reform." 

Mr. Zeisler: Mr. Toastmaster and Ladies and Gentlemen: As a 
citizen of Chicago and as a member of the City Club acting as host to the 
National Municipal League, I have been much gratified 
Chicago's by the expressions of some of the distinguished gentle- 

Hospitality, men who have spoken here to-night in appreciation of 

the hospitality of the city of Chicago and of the welcome 
they have found here. And this is just what we intended. You do not 
know all the things we did. It is true the mayor of the city did not meet 
you upon your arrival at the city limits to hand you over the keys of 
Chicago, but we did something better than that; we opened the gates 
and threw the key into the lake and bade you enter a wide-open city. 
[Laughter.] At least that is what our friend Hoyt King would call it. 
We did another thing. Profiting by the report of certain "touching 
experiences" of which the secretary and treasurer of the National Munici- 
pal League had in the up-to-date city of Detroit a year ago, we got the 
chief of police to detail one plain-clothes man for each one of the green- 
looking delegates to this conference — men like Mr. Bonaparte [laughter]— 
to protect them in case of necessity against the blandishments of our local 
gold-brick vendors. In preparation for your visit we imported from New 
York, Captain Piper, who for several weeks was engaged in spotting the 
policemen who were in the habit of ho' ding up saloonkeepers for drinks 
instead of preventing holdups on their beats, with the result that you can 
return to your home without broken bones or empty pockets, and feeling 
that if you have invested in an accident policy you have not paid your 
money for nothing. We in the same spirit went through our annual 
street-cleaning just in time for your visit, and left the wind to blow around 
your clothes only enough of an accumulation of dirty pieces of newspaper 
and wrapping bags to remind you at least of "Home, Sweet Home." 
[Laughter.] We were determined to put our best foot forward, and so 
we deputed our bland and diplomatic friend, Professor Taylor, to coax 
the man in the Auditorium Tower to hand out his best brand of spring 
sunshine for your visit, and perhaps you know that we have got a great 
variety of weather and more of it in this city than any other city of this 
continent. And so after all this painstaking preparation we are very 
much pleased to find that you, and particularly Mr. Wilder, appreciate 
our efforts. 

We did not succeed in all we tried to do for you. We sent our friend 
William Kent to Washington as a special committee to see whether the 
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post office could not be gotten ready in time for yon to inspect it- But 
we found to our sorrow that reformers of his stripe are not persona grata 
just now with the administration. But if you come heTe again in about 
ten or fifteen years we confidently expect to be able to show you the 
post office building in a state of comparative completion, ready to be 
pulled down to put up another building to satisfy us. 

It has certainly been a pleasure and an inspiration to us to have in 
otw midst for these few days the high-minded, patriotic and enlightened 
leaders in the cause of municipal reform from all parts of the country 
who have gathered here for this annual meeting of the National Municipal 
League The deliberations cover a wide range, and will, I am sure, when 
printed, be a valuable contribution to the literature on the means and 
methods of improving municipal conditions. 

The work of the National Municipal League is predicated upon the 
clear recognition of the existence of great and radical evils, of harmful 
political tendencies* of widespread corruption and 
The Sound of lamentable inefficiency in the administrative parts of 

Hopefulness, the city governments of all our large cities, And still 

through it all rings the sound of hopefulness, and its 
every utterance is attuned to the key of optimism. And we in Chicago, 
when thus reassured, cannot but take new courage in our battle against 
the forces of evil, and form new resolution to keep up the stubborn fight, 
feeling that the goal ("the ultimate end,*' as Mr, Bonaparte would say) 
will ultimately be reached. 

The situation in Chicago is most encouraging, We realize as well as 
any outsider, even as well as Mr, Wilder can realize, that the administra- 
tive part of our city government, though it has improved somewhat 
steadily and slowly, it is true of late years, leaves very much to be desired. 
But we realize that there was another situation in Chicago's municipal 
life more intolerable by far than administrative abuses, and that was the 
carnival of corruption that disgraced our city council. The name of 
** Chicago alderman "had become a by- word and reproach throughout the 
land. Boodling was so open and notorious that at one of the meetings 
of the city council an alderman in the good old days once publicly in 
addressing his colleagues, said that no alderman could 
Chicago be expected to be honest on three dollars a week. 

Aldermen, Public trust had become an opportunity for public pelf. 

It would have been impossible to name half a dozen 
men in the council's membership of seventy who could not be bought by 
the franchise grabber. 

The stock of honesty in our city council in those days was so low as 
to remind me of a letter that Abraham Lincoln once wrote before he had 
become President, and while he was still practicing law at Springfield. 
An eastern friend wrote to him for information about the financial 
standing and reputation of a certain fellow -townsman of Mr. Lincoln* 
His reply was something like this: "Dear Sir — I know Mr. A. B. quite 
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well. In his home he has a wife and a couple of children who at a low 
valuation I should consider worth about $50,000. In his office he has 
got three chairs worth about one dollar and an old table that could easily 
be duplicated for a dollar and a half. There is also a rat hole in the corner 
which will bear looking into." Well, we had probably rat holes in the 
council chamber in those days, figuratively speaking, and so the Chicago 
reformers made up their minds to be patient with our bad pavements and 
our dirty streets and alleys and with the smoke nuisance, and to concen- 
trate our efforts on the reformation of the city council, trusting that in 
the end an honest council would find ways and means to stop, or at least 
diminish our administrative abuses, and we have not been disappointed 
in that regard. The result you know. For six years past we have had 
a council that is the envy and the admiration of municipal reformers 
throughout the length and breadth of this land. We have in our council 
to-day not only honesty, but business capacity and constructive ability 
of a high order. [Applause.] Formerly in a situation like the present, 
when the franchises of the principal street-railway companies have expired 
or are about to expire, a renewal would have been easily and in short order 
procured by a private bargain between the companies and the gang of 
boodlers in the council. To-day we have the spectacle — yes, I will say 
the sublime spectacle — of the members of our city council dealing in the 
open with these street-railway companies, dickering with them, bargaining 
with them for fair terms to the city, and representing their constituents 
just the same as though they were the board of directors of a great private 
corporation. [Applause.] 

While this is a triumph for Chicago, it is more than that; it is a 
triumph for the principles of representative government. Our success has 
inspired hope and stimulated the best efforts of good 
Triumph for citizens in many other cities. And our good friend 

Representative Lincoln Steffens, the man who has taken the "lid off" 
Government. a number of pest holes throughout this country, has 

advertised the agency through which this success has 
been accomplished so thoroughly that the Municipal Voters' League may, 
with pride on our part, be referred to as "the League that makes Chicago 
famous." [Applause.] 

Most of you are familiar with the methods of our work. It is an 
intensely dramatic story. We realized from the beginning that the 
political machines were devils that we had to fight with fire. And so we 
did like the Frenchman who lost his wife. A few days after the funeral 
he met a friend, who expressed his sympathy. Said he, " My poor Gaston, 
you must bear up under your affliction. You must not take your loss to 
heart so much. I saw you at the funeral ceremony the other day and it 
was perfectly pitiful to see your grief." "Ah, bah," said the Frenchman, 
"that was nothing. You should have seen me at the grave. There I just 
raised hell." [Laughter.] 

Just how we did it need not be told by me. Mr. Steffens has told it 
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much better than I could possibly do, and any one of you who is not 
familiar with it is recommended to read, "Chicago, Half Free, and 
Fighting On" in the October number of McClure's. We are fighting on, 
and if we succeed in the future half as well as we have in the past, I 
promise you delegates to the conference of the National Municipal League 
that if you come here in ten or fifteen years, not only will our post office 
be completed, but we shall have a magnificent lake- front park with the 
Field Museum and the Crerar Library facing it; we shall have clean streets 
and alleys ; we shall have abated the smoke nuisance ; and we shall show 
you a beautiful new court house, a city hall and a city government which 
will be a model of honesty and efficiency in every branch. [Applause.] 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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